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BACKERS OF GREAT 
ORCHESTRAS MEET 
IN N. Y. TO WEIGH 
VITAL PROBLEMS 


Symphonies of Thirteen Amer- 
ican Cities to be Repre- 
sented by Financial Heads 
at Meeting Called by Clar- 
ence H. Mackay—Will Dis- 
cuss Ways of Reducing 
Expenses and Competition 
— Business Managers to 
Share in Discussion of Prob- 
lems — Combined Booking, 
Deficits and Elimination of 
Rival Bidding Among Chief 
Questions — “Stronger 
Front Toward Unions” May 
Result 


oe a backers of the sym- 
phony orchestras of thirteen Amer- 
lican cities will meet for the first time 
Itonight, Saturday, Feb. 2, at a dinner 
at the home of Clarence H. Mackay in 
‘New York. At the same time the busi- 
ness managers of the various orches- 
tras will also hold a meeting. The 
conferences are being called, the invi- 
‘tations explained, to discuss “all mat- 
ters of interest to American orchestras 
at this time.” The principal problem 
under consideration, it is understood, 
will be the relations between the sym- 
phony orchestras and the labor unions. 
It is expected that some arrangements 
will be effected by which the combined 
managers will be able to deal with the 
union as a single body. 
_ Although the program for the meet- 
ing is not definitely planned and dis- 
cussion will follow freely any matter 
that may come up, the orchestra patrons 
will probably consider a plan for com- 
bined booking, means for making up the 
annual deficits of the orchestras and 
ways of eliminating high salaries caused 
by rival bidding for players and con- 
ductors. 
Clarence H. Mackay, as chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Philhar- 
monic Society, the oldest orchestra in 
the country, issued the call to the finan- 
cial backers or representatives of the 
other symphony orchestras throughout 
the country for the first meeting to 
consider their mutual interests. Among 
those who are expected to attend are 
V. A. Clark, Jr., who has already 
acked the Los Angeles Philharmonic to 
ne extent of half a million dollars; 
Charles H. Hamill of the Chicago Sym- 
phony; Elbert I. Carpenter of the 
Minneapolis Symphony; Harry Harkness 
lagler of the New York Symphony; 
udge Frederick P. Cabot of the Boston 
Symphony; William H. Murphy of the 
Vetroit Symphony; John L. Severance of 
the Cleveland Orchestra; Mrs. Charles 
rs Taft of the Cincinnati Symphony; 
lexander Van Rensselaer, representing 
dward Bok of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and George Eastman of the 
kochester Philharmonic. 

The average deficits of the orchestras 
ur said to be $100,000 a year, and the 
en invited to the conference are the 
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Polish Pianist, Whose Appearances in This Country Have Won Him a Wide and Devoted 


Following. 


(See Page 15) 





Would Abolish Tax o 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Ignoring 
the recommendations of the Curtis 
bill, the House Committee on Ways and 
Means has decided to eliminate the ad- 
missions tax on tickets selling up to fifty 
cents. On admissions over this amount 
the present tax is to remain. The pre- 
vailing tax on seating capacity of the- 
aters is abolished entirely in the new 
draft of the bill. 
Chairman Green, of the committee, 
says that the agreement does not neces- 
sarily mean that it might not be carried 
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n 50-Cent Admissions 


WUT PU 
sions tax will not be repealed on tickets 
sold above seventy-five cents. 

Meanwhile the movement for the full 
elimination_of the admissions tax is still 
gathering/way. Representative Thomp- 
son of Ohio has presented @ petition in 
the House \of. Repr€sentatives signed by 
thousands of”residefits.of Ohio cities and 
towns, urging. the-abolition of the tax. 
This is the lJargest-petition yet sub- 
mitted. 

Representative Fuller of Illinois has 
presented similar petitions of the Strand 
Theater, Mendota, Ill., and the Apollo 
































higher; but, in any event, the admis- Theater, Belvidere, IIl. 
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FANTASY RULES 4 
AS “LE COQ D’OR” 
GLITTERS AGAIN 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Admirers of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Brilliant Opera Re- 
joice Over Its Restoration— 
Amelita Galli-Curci Sings 
Role of ‘‘Princess”—Alexis 
Kosloff Makes Début as 
“King’’—Merle Alcock and 
Laura Robertson Among 
New Members of Cast — 
Rosina Galli, Didur and 
Diaz in Familiar Parts — 
Favorite Works Repeated 
During Week 

HEN  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le 


Coq d’Or” was dropped from the 
répertoire of the Metropolitan Opera 


two seasons ago, lamentations were 
heard in the land. The weeping and 
wailing continued until Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza announced a restoration as 


part of the present season’s program. 
On Monday night of last week the 
general manager kept his promise, the 
Golden Cockerel crowed as blithely as 
of yore, and an immense audience fol- 
lowed the adventures of the dodder- 
ing King Dodon with very evident de- 
light. 

“Le Coq d’Or” was first given at the 
Metropolitan in the season of 1917-18, 
and it was a feature of the répertoire up 
to the season of 1920-21. A mixture of 
humor and fantasy, it exercises an 
irresistible charm for many, and _ its 
revival was awaited with great ex- 
pectations. There were defects in the 
performance last week, defects which 
will probably be eliminated in the course 
of a few repetitions, but it seemed from 
the raptures of the audience that ex- 
pectations, in the main, were realized. 

Much of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s spark- 
ling, gaily colored score, is an undiluted 
delight, for all that the composer’s 
method sometimes makes for monotony. 
Necessarily there is no room for pro- 
found thought in the musical illumina- 
tion of Pushkin’s fantastic satire, but 
the musician’s task is not made any 
easier because of that fact. “Le Coq 
d’Or” stands as a tour de force. The 
sheer cleverness of the music, its 
scintillating brilliance, sweeps the 
audience away. Its immediate effect 
may be dulled by repeated hearings, one 
may find passages of little appeal, of a 
superficiality which mere ingenuity can- 
not hide, but there is a great deal in it 
that retains its first charm. 


The work, as originally planned, 
demanded a company of so much ver- 
satility that any producer might well 


shake his head in despair, and it does 
seem that the expedient of the double 


company, with dancers to mime the 
story and singers seated at the sides 
to give the words, is a happy com- 


promise. It is a compromise, however, 
not without its defects, since it demands 
unity in expression between vocalist and 
pantomimist, and this is not easily 
achieved. The effect of the fantasy would, 
no doubt, be heightened by the employ- 
ment of singing actors, but then, one 
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Home Season Brilliantly Ended, Chicago Opera 
Forces Set Forth on 10.000-Mile Tour of Country 


President Insull Touches on Next Season’s Plans at Gala Concert — No New Operas, but 


Revivals Are Contemplated—Deficit Less Than Last Year 
for Workers Planned—Highlights of eed site Week 


MU 


HICAGO, Jan. 26.—The 
( 1923-1924 season of the 
iN Chicago Civic Opera 

[N= “p} ended at the Auditorium 

Se A Theater here tonight, 

- J and the company imme- 
diately 1 left for Boston in two special 
trains to begin the eight weeks’ 
ocean-to-ocean tour, which will carry 
the organization 9957 miles by March 
23, when it returns to its home city. 

Thirty-five operas have been mounted 
in the eleven and a half weeks of this 
season, and ninety-one performances 
have been given as against seventy-two 
the season before, when the season was a 
week and a half shorter. For the en- 
tire season, the attendance has been 
eighty-four per cent of the seating 
capacity, which is an increase of twenty- 
two per cent over last year’s attendance. 
The opera has proved its right to the 
name “civic” by drawing seventy-six per 
cent of its attendance, though only half 
of its revenue, from the less expensive 
seats. 

Three children’s matinées, given to 
high school students at prices ranging 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar, 
though they were expensive financially, 
were so successful in stimulating interest 
that the number will be doubled next 
year. German opera proved so disas- 
trous financially that no German operas 
will be given next year unless a separate 
German opera guarantee fund can be 
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raised to meet the deficit thereon. The 
management committee is afraid the 


2,200 guarantors of the company will ob- 
ject to further attempts to make German 
opera popular unless the expense of so 
doing can be written off. 

Speaking Friday at the gala night 
concert, at which the leading singers of 
the company laid aside their grease paint 
and wigs and sang for the guarantors, 
Samuel Insull, president of the Civic 
Opera, announced that most of the lead- 
ing singers have been signed up again 
for next season, which will begin Nov. 
5 and close Jan. 24. The company’s 
purse will not run to any new operas, 
he said, but there will be some revivals, 
and the innovation will be attempted of 
giving six or seven special Sunday night 
performances of opera for the employees 
of various. industrial organizations. 
There will be about one hundred per- 
formances next season, he said. 

Mr. Insull announced that the deficit 
this year is about $325,000, as against 
$351,000 last year. The 2,200 guarantors 
are asked to pay sixty-five per cent of 
their guarantee to meet the loss. 


Chaliapin in New Réle 


There were no additions to the réper- 
toire this week, but several important 
changes in cast were made. Chief among 
these must be noted Feodor Chaliapin’s 
appearance Sunday afternoon as Don 
Basilio in the “Barber of Seville,” a réle 
he had not played in the United States 
since 1908. 

I think no grand opera audience ever 
had a better time than at this perfor- 
mance. Merely to see Chaliapin was to 
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Opera Tenors Insure Heavily 
Before Facing Perils of Tour 


HICAGO, Jan. 26.—Insurances 
upon lives, larynxes, hands, 

and feet have been taken out by 
Chicago Civic Opera singers who 
leave tonight on the eight weeks’ 

: tour of the company. Two Ameri- 
: can tenors top the list, Charles 
Marshall being insured for $250,- 
000 and Charles Hackett for $100,- 
000. Others who have signed for 
amounts ranging from $25,000 to 
$75,000 are Herbert M. Johnson, 
assistant president; Désiré De- 
frére, baritone; Frank St. Leger, 
assistant conductor; Harry Beatty. 
: technical director; and Forrest 
2 Lamont, tenor. So far none of the 
= Italian stars have listened to the 


insurance agents’ arguments. 
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laugh, for he had the most mirth-pro- 
voking disguise on that can be imagined. 
Long, lean and gaunt, beardless, with a 
red nose, long chin, scant sandy hair 
with prominent bald patches, no eye- 
brows and only half of the usual comple- 
ment of teeth, he flapped across the 
stage like a great vulture, towering 
above everybody in the cast and moving 
even the other principals to unexpected 
giggles. 

He was unbelievable to those who had 
witnessed only his Boris and Mefistofele. 
Verging on senility, thrusting his head 
forward like a rooster at every step, 
wiping his silly-friendly countenance 
with a dull brown handkerchief, he 


’3 — Special Performances 
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facies the performance every minute 
he was on the stage, until his auditors 
and spectators (for both the visual and 
auditory senses were drinking in their 
fill of mirth) were limp and gasping 
from excessive laughter. 

He boomed when pianissimo singing 
might have been expected, and from that 
ample mouth came at times a sibilant 
lisping whisper when the audience ex- 
pected a roar. At one time he stiffened 
and fell upon the table at full length, 
and rolled over upon and into a chair. 
He fell to his knees in the last act and 
began saying an “Ave Maria,” and as 
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Many Artists to Change Managements, 
_ Newcomers to Be Heard, Next Season 
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EVERAL leading artists will change 
managements next season, according 
to preliminary announcements of the 
plans of the concert managers. A new 
instrumental quartet composed of Harold 
Bauer, pianist; Felix Salmond, ’cellist; 


Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, and 
Lionel Tertis, viola player, will be 
formed, and the Wolfsohn Musical 


Bureau and Concert Management Arthur 
Judson will continue as separate bu- 
reaus. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
through the acquisition of several new 
artists, will be able to form the quartet 
of famous soloists. Of its members, 
Harold Bauer has been under the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau for several seasons; Bronislaw 
Huberman was with the Supreme Con- 
cert Direction last season, and Lionel 
Tertis was under the management of 
Charles L. Wagner. Both the latter 
artists will be managed next year by the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau as _ solo 
artists and as members of the quartet. 
Felix Salmond, who was under Daniel 
Mayer’s management last year, will go 
under the Wolfsohn banner this year, 
but will join the quartet under the 
Metropolitan direction as the result of 
an agreement between the managements. 

Edith Mason of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company will go over from the 
Wolfsohn management to the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau, and Queena 
Mario of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
has heretofore managed her concerts in- 
dependently, will also join the Coppicus 
forces. 

Sophie Braslau, who was not among 
the artists in the original Wolfsohn- 
Judson agreement, will change from the 
Wolfsohn to the Judson management. 
Claire Dux and Sigrid Onegin will go 
to Judson as the result of previous con- 
tracts between the two bureaus which 
now go into effect. 

The preliminary list of artists for the 
season of 1924-5, issued by the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, includes Lucrezia Bori, Mabel 
Garrison, Eva Gauthier, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Louise Homer Stires, Hulda La- 
shanska and Maria Ivogiin, sopranos; 
Merle Alcock, Louise Homer, Margaret 
Matzenauer and Marion Telva, contral- 
tos; Mario Chamlee, Edward Johnson, 
George Meader, Orville Harrold, Alfred 
Piccaver and Allen McQuhae, tenors; 
Vicente Ballester, Knight MacGregor, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Clarence White- 
hill, baritones; Brailowsky, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, Josef Hofmann and Moriz 
Rosenthal, pianists; Cecilia Hansen and 
Albert Spalding, violinists, and Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist. Special attractions are 
the London String Quartet, Mmes. Gar- 
rison and Telva and Messrs. Johnson 
and Whitehill in special operatic pro- 
grams and Isa Kremer, balladist. 


New Artists to Make Débuts 


S. Hurok is importing next season 
Elvira de Hidalgo, Spanish coloratura 
soprano, who made one appearance in 
the Metropolitan in 1914, and who is 
coming for her first American concert 


tour, and Leff Pouishnoff, Russian pian- 
ist, also making his first tour of this 
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country, after London successes. Arthur 
Schnabel, who was not in America this 
year, will return under the Hurok man- 
agement next season. Alma Gluck, 
prano, who has not sung in some ies. 
will again make a tour under this man- 
agement. 

Arno Segall, a young violinist who has 
appeared in Europe this year, will make 
his first American tour under Daniel 
Mayer, who will also manage the tours of 
the William Wade Hinshaw Opera Com- 
pany and the Puppet Opera, also known 
as the Teatro dei Piccoli of Rome, which 
was brought to New York from London 
this year by Charles Dillingham. Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, will 
be in America under the Mayer manage- 
ment for two months next season, and 
Mitja Nikisch, pianist, will come back 
for six months. 

Mr. Mayer will add to the artists un- 
der his management, Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, formerly with the Wolfsohn 
Bureau; Ethel Parks, soprano, and 
Lewis Richards, harpsichordist, who 
made his New York début this season. 

George Engles will present only one 
new artist next season, Adela Verne, 
English pianist, who made an American 
tour in 1908-9. Mr. Engles will continue 
- manage all the artists on his present 
ist. 

Haensel and Jones are adding to their 
list Pasquale Amato, baritone, who has 
not been heard here in several seasons. 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, who was formerly 
under the Judson management, will also 
be managed by Haensel and Jones. 

Evelyn Hopper will retain all the 
artists under her management, with the 
exception of George Reimherr, and will 
add to her list Marion Rous, pianist, 
who has been managed independently 
this season. The management of An- 
tonia Sawyer confirmed the report that 
the London String Quartet was changing 
managers, but refused to announce the 
other changes in their list. 


Portland, Me., Jury Decides Vocal Studio 
Is Not a Nuisance 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 26.—The jury of 
the Supreme Court, after deliberating 
two hours and a half, decided last week 
that the vocal studio conducted during the 
summer at Harrison, Me., by Frederick 
E. Bristol of New York, ‘is not a nuis- 
ance. Suit was brought by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Melosh of Jersey City. The Bris- 
tol Studio Memorial, in which Mr. 
Bristol does his teaching, was built by a 
group of prominent residents and sum- 
mer visitors of Harrison as a testimonial 
to Mr. Bristol for the prominence he has 
brought the town and for his annual 
generous gift of the entire proceeds of 
benefit concerts. ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 





United States Supreme Court Sets Aside 
Mileage Ticket Order 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 26.—A decision of 
interest to touring musicians was given 
by the United States Supreme Court 
when, on Jan. 21, it set aside the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
requiring railroads to issue interchange- 
able mileage tickets under the act of 
1922. This decision was given in the 
case brought by the Government against 
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OSTON, Jan. 29.—The Chicago 

Civic Opera Company began its 
two weeks’ engagement here last 
night with a notable performance 
of Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine.” 
Rosa Raisa as Selika sang superb- 
ly and acted with finesse, and 
Charles Marshall impressed deeply 
with his brilliant and effective work 
as Vasco da Gama. Cesare Formi- 
chi as Nelusko shared honors with 
the other two principals, his reso- 
nant voice and forceful acting add- 
ing much to the success of the 
performance. Lucie Westen as 
Inez, and Alexander Kipnis as Don 
Pedro were both very fine. Ettore 
Panizza conducted, making the 
score highly effective. The audi- 
ence was a very large one. 

HENRY LEVINE. 
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the railroads east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers. The court took the position that 
the order of the commission could not be 
enforced because it was issued without 
proper hearings and was influenced by 
what the commission thought was the 
will of Congress. The decision, however, 
does not affect the power of the com- 
mission to order mileage tickets after 
proper hearings. A. T. MARKS. 


Serafin Will Succeed 
Moranzoni as Leader 
at tthe Metropolitan 
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Tullio 


Tullio Serafin, Italian opera conduc- 
tor, well known in Europe and South 
America, will succeed Roberto Moranzoni 
at the Metropolitan next season, it is 
announced by Giulio Gatti-Casazza. The 
news that Mr. Serafin has been signed 
up for the entire season definitely dis- 
poses of the rumor that he would join 
the forces of the Chicago Opera next 


Noted 


Serafin, 


year. 

Mr. Moranzoni, who has shared the 
Italian repertory with Gennaro Papi, 
will retire at the end of the present 
season after seven years of service. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s statement bore tribute 
to the fact that Mr. Moranzoni has 
served ably and loyally as a conductor 
at the Metropolitan and has now, for 


personal reasons, asked to be relieved of 
his duties, a request which the genera! 
director granted with regret. 

Appearing at the Metropolitan in 1917 
for the first time, Mr. Moranzoni suc- 
ceeded Giorgio Polacco, who has sinc 
been with the Chicago Opera. 

Mr. Serafin, who is now conducting 
special performances of “Parsifal” at 
the Teatro Regio at Parma, will go t 
Lisbon for the rest of the season. 

For four years Mr. Serafin was chief 
conductor of the Teatro Regio of Turin 
and afterward for four years first conduc 
tor at La Scala. He has also conducted at 
all of the principal Italian opera houses 
at the Opera in Paris, Covent Garden i! 


London and the Teatro Colon in Buenos 


Aires, and has led symphony concerts at 
the Augusteo in Rome. 

Mr. Serafin will arrive in New York 
next summer, and begin his activities 
with the opening of the Metropolitan in 
the fall. 
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Vitex Throws 


Invadin 


— eer 


Sponsors of the Jazz Invasion of the New York Concert Halls; 


and Victor Herbert, Composers; 





Jazz Concert at Aeolian Hall. 
IAZZ, in America, has 
always been a nouveau 
riche social climber— 
powerful, but still not 


received in the best so- 
ciety. We listened to it 
day and night on the phonograph, in 
the cabarets, but a little shamefacedly. 
It wasn’t music. We hummed it and 
then apologized. We wanted American 
music, but a real aesthetic movement, 








something with a title like the 
“Groupe des Six,” something that 
could be labeled ‘Expressionismus,”’ 


or at least be written in quarter tones. 
Jazz could never be played at concerts. 
Its appeal was too universal. It wasn’t 
highbrow enough. “Now in Europe 
we would say .. . 

And then Europe discovered jazz. “Say 

with echoed through the 
le Boulogne; “Ja, wir hab’ kein’ Bana- 
Unter 
Linden, and all London hummed “Swan- 
ee.” The musicians went jazz mad, and 
they brought the prodigal child back to 
\merica, to Aeolian Hall. Jascha Heifetz 
ind Efrem Zimbalist played Zez 
frey’s “Kitten on the Keys,” technically 
le of the most difficult jazz pieces, all 


” 


music S0is 


en” sounded the length of den 


Con- 


@€ way across the ocean. Olga 
imaroff wanted a concert version of 
eorge Gershwin’s “Swannee.”’ Fritz 


.reisler carried a jazz song all the way 
The Bohemians, New 
club, 


) Japan and back. 
an all- 
for its members. Mischa 
played it in the summer at 
D’ Alvarez 
constantly. And finally Eva Gauthier 


ork’s big musical gave 
ZZ concert 
evitzki 
hummed 


von. Marguerite 


ng jazz at a concert in Aeolian Hall. 

[It was new to New York and startling. 
it in Paris last year Charles Hubbard, 
e American tenor, sang jazz at a con- 


rt on the Fourth of July. Emerson 
lithorne’s “New York Days and 
ights,” the only American work to be 


Salzbure Festival, was 
ised on jazz themes. Mr. Whithorne is 
e of the American jazz enthusiasts; 
s favorite song, he says, is “When You 
alked Out, Someone Else Walked In.” 
arius Milhaud, on his American tour 
st year, was so impressed by “our 
merican music” that he worked a num- 


ayed at the 


Down the Gage to the “Classicists,” 


fe] New York's Strongholds of Serious Music 




















ber of characteristic motifs into his latest 
work, “‘La Création du Monde.” Igor 
Stravinsky believes that jazz is a spe- 
cial form of modern art, and to prove it 
wrote an original jazz piece which he 


called “Ragtime.” And the American 
composers, the serious ones even, have 
succumbed. Ernest Schelling’s “Victory 


Ball” has tell-tale rhythms, and two of 
the newer American ballets, John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Krazy Kat” and Cole Por- 
ter’s “Within the Quota,” bow to our 
American folk-music. 

After all, queried the jazz composers, 
why shouldn’t they themselves go into 
the concert field? George Gershwin ac- 
companied Eva Gauthier at her Aeolian 


Hall concert in Irving Berlin’s “Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band,’ Jerome Kern’s 


“Siren Song,” “Carolina in the Morning” 
and his own “Stairway to Paradise” and 
“Swannee.” Miss Gauthier’s program 
was for the most part composed of rep- 
resentative modern music of different na- 
tions. She sang songs by Bela Bartok, 
Paul Hindemith, Arthur Bliss and Darius 
Milhaud, and for her American group she 
chose jazz. 


It wasn’t a publicity “stunt.” She had 


been thinking about it for a couple of 
years. Finally Carl van Vechten’s sug- 
gestion of George Gershwin as an ac- 
companist gave her the necessary im- 


petus. Mr. Gershwin has something of a 
sense of humor and a knowledge of 
music, and he aroused loud laughter in 
the precincts of Aeolian Hall 
when, in of “Do It 


sacred 


the accompaniment 


Again,” he slyly inserted a phrase from 
‘Scheherezade.” 
Eva Gauthier started the ball rolling. 


Now two jazz orchestras are planning 
t Paul Whiteman’s at 
Hall and that of Vincent Lopez 


O £1 
| 


ve 
Aeolian 


concert 


at Carnegie Hall. It is a novelty. It 
may not be taken seriously. And yet 
there was probably a time when a sym 


phony orchestra would not have dared to 
play a Strauss Waltz. The new experi 
ment may effect a change in jazz forms. 
The composers are going to be featured, 


not as song writers, but as musicians. 
{ Dilemma 
“It is presenting a new problem,” 
George Gershwin Says “We have to 


whether we are going to continue 
to write songs and simple melodies in 
jazz rhythms or whether we are going 
to experiment in larger forms. We can’t 
do it if we keep on writing shows and 
hits. And we can’t afford to work on 
bigger things if no one is going to play 
them. It means that we must do our own 
orchestration and that we must have the 





technical knowledge and ingenuity which 
that demands. Very few of the jazz com- 
posers today orchestrate their own 
things. Some of them haven’t the time. 
Others can’t even indicate the orchestra- 
tion for the arranger. And a great many 
of the effects, the accentuation of the 
rhythm, the interplay of the melodies, 
can be achieved only in the orchestra- 
tion.” 

Many of the jazz composers are not 
musicians. The outstanding example is 
Irving Berlin, the first and perhaps the 
most popular of them all. He does not 
even write the piano part. He dictates 
the melody by humming it, and the rest, 
the technical details, are handled by ac- 
complished musicians who lack his origi- 
nality or perhaps haven’t been given a 
chance to show it. 

The dean of the popular song writers 
and the best musician among them is, of 
course, Victor Herbert. An Irishman, a 
grandson of Samuel Lover, his music is 
distinctly in the German tradition. He 
studied in Germany, was a ’cellist in the 
Stuttgart Opera Orchestra, and after- 
wards in the orchestra at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in New York. He has 
now written a composition for the White- 
man concert. He had intended to write 
an American Suite, but instead he wrote 
four Serenades, Chinese, Mexican, In- 
dian and Spanish. He was asked to lead 
the work at the concert, but he shook his 
head. 


“The saxophones,” he said—‘I can 
write for them, but I never could con- 
duct them. They make me nervous!” 


vig Rhapsody in Blue” 


The youngest of the jazz writers, and 
the one most patronized by the musicians, 
George Gershwin, is also writing a spe- 
cial piece for piano and orchestra for the 
Whiteman concert. It is called “A Rhap- 
sody in Blue” and he will play the piano 
part. 

“It’s in rhapsodic form,” 
“but the themes, instead of being de- 
velopments of folk-songs, are ‘blues.’ 
Listen to this,” and he played one of the 


he explains, 


motifs of his new composition. “Isn’t 
that as characteristically American as 
this—the illustration this time was a 
folk-theme from a Liszt Rhapsody—‘is 
Hungarian? These blues are American 
music. We don’t follow any school. We 
haven’t been trained abroad. We grow 
up on jazz and we have absorbed it. And 
then there is a special] jazz technic. Some 
of this stuff is amazingly difficult. Get a 


’ 


concert pianist to try it and you'll see.’ 
Like most of the younger jazz writers, 
George Gershwin started at $15 a week 


1 
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; Left to Right, Vincent Lopez, Who Will Play for the League of Composers and at Carnegie Hall; George Gershwin 
; Eva Gauthier, Who Gave the First of the Jazz Concerts; Lez Confrey cand Irving Berlin, Composers, and Paul Whiteman Who Will Give a 
The Music Is a Theme from George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” Written for the Whiteman Concert 


in a music publishing house, first at 
Remick’s, where Vincent Youmans also 
began work, and then at Harms, where 
Jerome Kern had been trained. Of the 
musical comedy composers Kern is per- 
haps the biggest and the most successful. 
From the days of “Oh Boy” to “Sally” 
and “Stepping Stones,” he has set the 
pace. His music is tuneful and shows its 
origins distinctly. Kern began writing 
in the days of the popularity of the Eng- 
lish music hall songs and the Viennese 
operettas. From them came his type of 
jazz. It was a distinct evolution. It 
wasn’t always jazz. It took years of tin- 
panny ragtime and jazz to arrive at the 
particular style now labeled “blues.” 
Lou Hirsch, who wrote “Love Nest” 
and is the same type of musical comedy 
composer as Kern, is an exception among 


the jazz writers who started as office 
boys. He went to Germany when he was 


a boy to study to be a concert violinist. 
Vincent Youmans, author of “Bambalina,” 
who, like George Gershwin, is in his early 
twenties, now has three shows running 
on Broadway. He is a typical American, 
a New Yorker, and distinctly to be con- 
sidered. The most remarkable technician 
both as a pianist and as a composer 
among the jazz kings is Zez Confrey, 


whose performances make his fellow 
composers gasp. He is a Middle West- 


erner, a rather shy sort of person to find 
himself in the heart of what is becom- 
ing a radical movement. His “Kitten on 
the Keys” seems to be the final test for 
musicians learning to play jazz. He him- 
self will demonstrate its true technic at 
the Aeolian Hall concert. 


Mr. Lopez's Idea 


Vincent Lopez is planning to illustrate 
at the Carnegie Hall concert the differ- 


ence between jazz and classical orches- 
tration and the appeal of jazz. He will 
have a symphony orchestra play a repre- 


sentative program and then his orchestra 
will jazz it. There is something in the 
rhythm of jazz, he claims, which makes 
you remember it, without effort. Only 
musically educated people can hum a 
representative number of famous compo- 
sitions. And yet every one hums the jazz 
tunes almost unconsciously. America is 
learning classical music through the jazz 
versions played by the dance orchestras. 
Some of them are just adaptations ar- 
ranged for a jazz band. Others are 
purely “steals.” ‘What we hum,” he 
says, “is not the second movement of 
the C Sharp Minor Fantaisie of Chopin. 
It’s ‘I am Always Chasing Rainbows.’ ” 


[Continued on page 6j 
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Siegfried W agner, Here. Tells of Hope to 
Realize $200,000 for Bayreuth Festival 


IEGFRIED WAGNER, son of the 

great composer, arrived with Mme. 
Wagner for their first visit to the United 
States, on the liner America, last Sun- 
day. The much-heralded journey to 
America was made by Mr. Wagner to 
undertake a tour as guest leader of sev- 


eral of the country’s leading orchestras. 
The funds of the tour will be devoted to 
the restoration of the Festival Theater 
at Bayreuth, where it is hoped the festi- 
vals of Richard Wagner’s works, dis- 
continued in 1914, may be resumed next 
summer. Mme. Wagner is an English- 
woman, Winifred Klindworth. The chil- 
dren of the pair remained in Bayreuth 
with their aged grandmother, Cosima 
Wagner, widow of Richard Wagner, and 
herself the daughter of Liszt. 

Permission had been granted by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon for spe- 
cial use of a Government revenue cutter 
to take a little party of New Yorkers to 
welcome the visitor at Quarantine. On 
the original committee were Albert 
Morris Bagby, Otto H. Kahn, Clarence 
H. Mackay, Theodore Steinway, Ernest 
Urchs, Charles J. Dyer, Josef Stransky, 
Ludwig Nissen, Guy Golterman, Weston 
Gales, Dr. Emanuel Baruch and Judge 
Oberwalter. Owing to the absence of a 
number of the committee from New York 
and other difficulties, the official wel- 
come was dispensed with. Instead a 
small party of musicians and others 
went to the pier at Hoboken, where the 
America landed. 

Those in the party included Ernst 
Knoch, conductor; Wolfram Humper- 
dinck, son of the composer and a direc- 
tor of the National Theater at Weimar; 
Luise Perard, soprano, lately heard with 
the Wagnerian Opera Company; Mr. 
Urchs of Steinway & Sons, member of 
the American committee sponsoring the 
Wagner tour, and Jules Daiber, man- 
ager of the tour. 

Mr. Wagner responded cordially to the 
welcome of these friends. He is a tall, 
serious man and speaks English with 
some fluency. Mme. Wagner, who was 
born in England, but has lived on the 
Continent since her tenth year, ex- 
pressed pleasure at her first impressions 
of the United States and described the 
economic conditions in Germany as hav- 
ing slightly improved. 

Previous to his departure from 
Germany, the composer and conductor 
led a series of concerts in Berlin, 
Prague, Dresden and other cities, attend- 
ing personally a week-long festival of 
his works given at Rostock, where his 
latest opera, “The Smith of Marien- 
burg,” had its first performance. He 
has brought some new works for per- 
formance here. 


To Raise Big Sum for Bayreuth 


Mr. Wagner stated that he hoped to 
be able to raise $200,000 in America to 
start the festival at Bayreuth next July, 
which is to extend over a period of six 
weeks. He expressed a belief that the 
festival would be well supported by 
music-lovers in Europe and those who 
patronized it in pre-war days. He ex- 
plained that the costs of production had 
risen enormously, owing to the inflation 
of the currency in Central Europe. 
Whereas a year ago $70,000 would have 
been sufficient for the purpose, a much 
larger sum is now required. 

Concerning the condition of music 
abroad, he said that in Germany it was 
remarkably well supported, considering 
the general destitution. Persons were 
glad to go without food, if necessary, to 
buy tickets to the concerts of good sym- 
phonic music, he said. 

His statements about his mother, 
Cosima Wagner, commanded the great- 
est interest. He described the financial 
condition of his family as somewhat im- 
proved. With the depreciation of the 
value of the annual income which Rich- 
ard Wagner left to his widow, the elderly 
lady, for whom the musical world holds 
so high a regard, was reported to be in 
actual want. Siegfried Wagner said 
upon his American arrival that the fam- 
ily had been enabled to move back into 
the villa at Bayreuth, after for some 
time they had had to give it up and live 
in one of the smaller cottages on the 
estate. 

Of his mother, who is eighty-seven 
years of age, he said that she remained 
almost entirely in her room, “often look- 
ing out of the window to my father’s 
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SIEGFRIED WAGNER 


Son of the 


Great Composer and Himself a Well-Known Composer and Conductor, Who 


Arrived in America This Week 


grave.” She has been subject to a sort 
of epileptic seizure at times, he stated 

Siegfried Wagner’s tour was to 
have opened when he conducted his 
opera, “Der Barenhauter,” with the 
Wagnerian Opera Company in New 
York. The financial failure of the or- 


ganization made that impossible. After 
resting for a few days in New York, he 
went to Detroit, where his début with 
the Symphony was scheduled for Jan. 
31. Subsequent appearances on tour 


will be made with the Baltimore Sym- 
phony on Feb. 3 and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony and Mannerchor on Feb. 6—both 
in the home cities of these orchestras. 
His New York début will be made with 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra at the 
Metropolitan on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
10. Clarence Whitehill will be the solo- 
ist and the program will include a num- 
ber of works by Richard Wagner. The 
proceeds of the concert will go to the 
Bayreuth Fund. 





Financial Heads of Leading 
Orchestras Meeting in New York 
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patrons who are called upon to pay the 
difference between the income and the 
expenses. Ways of eliminating unnec- 
essary expense and of reducing the sharp 
competition which has raised salaries of 
conductors and players will be discussed. 

At the first meeting of the directors 
of the Philharmonic Society this season 
at the home of Vincent Astor, Mr. 
Mackay outlined the problems of that 
orchestra, which are the problems of all 
the orchestras. They indicate the mat- 
ters which he wishes to discuss with the 
other orchestra directors. He emphasized 
the fact that orchestras could not be 
maintained without a substantial subsidy 
and dwelt on “the great cost of main- 
taining a symphony orchestra, owing to 
the high standard demanded.” He called 
attention to the increase in the budget 
of the Philharmonic, amounting to $22,- 
248, due to the new union schedule and 
the bonus of $15,000 awarded to Josef 
Stransky, the retiring conductor. “Even 
with a full attendance at every con- 
cert,” he said, “there would still be a 
considerable deficit.” 

It is believed that the orchestras of 
the country through cooperation will be 
able to present a stronger front in deal- 
ing with the unions and will avoid the 
continued increase of salaries due to 
competitive bidding. United booking 
will also simplify the problems of the 
orchestras and substitute cooperation for 
competition. 


Managers to Be Present 


The discussion of those problems which 
concern the business management of the 


Pe 


Jan, 
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eaten as well as the cael diffi- 
culties will include the business man- 
agers of the various organizations. 
Those who are expected to attend include 
W. H. Brennan, Boston; Arthur Judson, 
New York Philharmonic and Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; Arthur M. See, Roch- 


ester; Mrs. Adela Prentiss Hughes, 
Cleveland; Mrs. H. W. Darby, Cincin- 
nati; W. E. Walter, Detroit; S. E. Mac- 


millen, St. Louis; F. J. Wessels, Chicago; 
Arthur J. Gaines, Minneapolis; Caroline 
A. Smith, Los Angeles, and A. W. Wid- 
enham, San Francisco. George Engles, 
manager of the New York Symphony, 
will be out of town but will probably 
send a representative. The State Sym- 
phony, the name of which does not figure 
in the reports, declined to state whether 
or not its representatives would be pres- 
ent at the conference. 


Members of Wagnerian Opera Company 
Sail for Europe 


Thirty members of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company sailed for Germany on 
the Thuringia of the Hamburg-American 
Line on Jan. 24. Among them were 
Theodore Latterman and Ottilie Metzger- 
Latterman, Robert Hutt, Else Gentner- 
Fischer, Lotta Appel, Benno Ziegler, 


Max Liebmann, Herman Schramm, Emil 
Standemeyer, Max Lipmann, Herman 
Eck and Adolf Schoepflin. Emma 


Bassth and Desider Zador of the same 
organization sailed the same day on the 
Pittsburgh of the White Star Line. Due 
on the Savoie of the French Line, on 
29, were Maurice Dumesnil, pianist; 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist, and Manuel 


Quiroga, violinist. 





Theodore Stearns to Be Critic of 
N. Y. “Morning Telegraph” 


WO changes in the critical 

staffs of New York newspapers 
became effective this week. Theo- 
dore Stearns, composer and former 
critic of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, has joined the musical 
staff of the New York Morning 
Telegraph. Mr. Stearns is a 
graduate of Oberlin College and 
the Wiirtemburg Conservatory. 
His grand opera “Snow Bird” has 
been sung in the last two seasons 
by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. He has also been active 
as conductor, filling the post of 
leader in the production of the 
operetta “Apple Blossoms,” with a 
score by Fritz Kreisler, in its 





Broadway production several sea- 
sons ago. 

The second change in New 
York’s critical staffs came with 
the appointment of Pitts Sanborn 
as critic of the New York Evening 
Telegram. This newspaper, owned 
by Frank Munsey, was merged 
with the New York Evening Mail, 
after Mr. Munsey had acquired the 
latter publication. Mr. Sanborn 
assumed the post of reviewer on 
the Mail last summer. He had 
previously filled the same _ post 
during a number of years on the 
Evening Globe. 
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NAME NEW ARTISTS 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Two Coloratura Sopranos Are 
Reported Engaged from 
Unofficial Sources 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Unofficial sources 
reveal that several new names will be 
on the Chicago Civic Opera roster next 
winter, including two coloratura  so- 
pranos well-known in Italy; Toti dal 
Monte, an Italian, and Elvira de Hidalgo 
of Spain. These, with Graziella Pareto 
and Florence Macbeth, whose reengage- 
ment for next season has been officially 
announced, will make a quartet of colora- 
turas for leading rd6les. 

Mme. de Hidalgo sang Rosina in “The 
Barber of Seville” at the Auditorium 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
when she was seventeen years old. Since 
then she has been in Europe. Mme. dal 
Monte comes here from La Scala Opera 
House in Milan. 

Carlo Galeffi, baritone, will return to 
the company. Another singer new to the 
company will be Elsa Gentner-Fischer, 
whose engagement was forecast in 
MusiIcAL AMERICA ten weeks ago. Her 
engagement is now officially confirmed. 


MENGELBERG ARRIVES 











Conductor Reports Himself “Cured” of 
Trouble with Shoulder 


Willem Mengelberg, noted Dutch con- 
ductor, arrived on the liner Rotterdam 
last Sunday to assume his leadership of 
the concerts of the New York Philhar 
monic during the latter half of the sea- 
son. The doughty conductor seemed it 
the best of health and spirits, throwing 
discredit on the report that he has re- 
cently been seriously indisposed. H¢ 
took a rest this autumn, he explained, 
because he had been troubled slight]; 
with the after-effect of an old injury 
when his shoulder had been dislocated 
several years ago. He has, however, 
completely recuperated. 

Mengelberg made his season’s début 
with the Philharmonic at a concert in th« 
Metropolitan Opera House last Tuesda) 
evening and conducted another concert 
at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday eve 
ning. A special program was scheduled 
to be given on Thursday evening at th: 
Waldorf-Astoria, on which occasion 
testimonial was to be tendered him. 





The silver anniversary of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society of New York wa 
celebrated by a concert and reception at 
the Ambassador Hotel last week. 

Thalia Sabanieeva, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, will make her first appear- 
ance in Boston as soloist with the 
Athletic Association on March 2. 
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TERTIS: 


America the Most Progressive 
Country Musically in the 
World, Says Distinguished 
English Soloist—Orchestral 
Concerts for Children a 
Movement of the Highest 
Importance 


OCT 


By P. J. NOLAN 


BOUT twenty-five years 
a young Englishman, a 
violin student at the 
Royal Academy of 
Music in London, took 
up the study of the 
viola. He did this, he says by the 
merest chance, simply to oblige a 
friend who was unable to find some- 
one to play that instrument in a 
quartet he was organizing. Yet this 
step proved to be the turning-point 
of the young man’s artistic career, for 
he is Lionel Tertis, justly acclaimed 
today as one of the leading viola- 
qver P mr “ Qa 

players of the world. I was so en- 
chanted by the very human character 
of tone of the instrument,” he says, 
“that I said to myself, ‘Here is an 
object in life for you—to try to 
popularize the viola for solo work, and 
do what you can to insure that the 
neglect to which it has been subjected 
shall no longer continue.’ ”’ 

Assuredly he is valiantly fulfilling 
this mission. By his own artistic 
prowess on the concert platform, he 
has brought to his audiences a _ vivid 
realization of the capacity of the viola 
as a solo instrument. But not content 
with this, he has become a crusader in 
the cause, using his influence to induce 
composers to write for the instrument, 
and striving to lead other musicians to 
take up its study by inspiring them with 
his own conviction that they will find that 
keen reward for their enterprise which 
has come to him in testing its rich 
beauty of tone and its powers of ex- 
pression. 

And now, coming to America for the 
first time, he is delighted to find so 
ready a responsiveness on the part of 
the audiences in this country. “My first 
musical experience here,” he says, “has 
been a very gratifying one, thanks to 
the quick and extraordinary intelligent 
interest manifested by the American 
public in the viola. I feel that in this 
first year I have done good work for 
the cause of my beloved instrument.” 

“Will you visit us next season?” he 
was asked. 

“Certainly!” was his prompt reply. 


























Glowing Praise for America 


Mr. Tertis glowingly praises America 
as the most progressive country in the 
world so far as music is concerned. 
‘To my mind,” he says, “the most im- 
portant movement that has ever . been 
tarted in the history of music is com- 
prised in the splendid educational or- 
hestral concerts given expressly for 
hildren. There is no similar movement 
n any other country, so far as I am 
ware, and it simply means that the 
ext generation will be far more musi- 
al even than the present one—a factor 
f untold value to your nation. 

“Tf only the governments of the world 
vould realize how much more powerful 
s the influence of music than the sword, 
ther nations would follow the example 
f America and pay much more atten- 
tion to the musical education of their 
hildren. 

“In travéling over the States on the 
xtensive concert tour I have just com- 
leted, I have also been very much 
truck with the way in which, even in 
1 small town, a community’ will get 
ogether and form a musical club for the 
urpose of getting the best music only, 
ind the extraordinary success which un- 
‘ailingly attends these efforts. 

“In this country I have found from 
he first for the viola the greatest en- 
ouragement from musicians and an 
mmediate response from the public. Its 
rich and distinct tone is always appre- 
iated. The position of the viola as 
1 solo instrument is fast becoming a 
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LIONEL TERTIS 


English Viola Player, Who, as a Result of His Observations on His First Visit to This 
Country, Praises America as Musically the Most Progressive Nation in the World 


very important one, and the library for 
it is steadily growing. 


Mrs. Coolidge’s Fine Work 


“A year or two ago in Europe, I had 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Frederick 
S. Coolidge, who has done so much for 
music and musicians’ in this country and 
elsewhere. Particularly I would like to 
speak of the fine work she has done for 
the viola. Her competition prize for the 
Pittsfield Festival of 1919 was solely for 
viola, and this was the means of bring- 
ing into existence a number of works, 


especially the prize composition, that 
very fine Suite for Viola by your 
American composer, Ernest Bloch, as 


well as the Sonata by Rebecca Clarke. 
I, for one, am extremely grateful to 
Mrs. Coolidge.” 

“Whenever I get within hailing dis- 
tance of a composer I appeal to him to 
write for the viola,” Mr. Tertis says. 
Indeed, he finds it difficult to assign a 
reason why composers and players have 
neglected it as they have done. When 
he took it up, he was amazed at the 
prejudice he encountered. But this 
prejudice, he gratefully acknowledges, 
is fast disappearing; and he speaks with 
pride of his achievement before he left 
London for this tour, in playing three 
viola works on the one program at Wig- 
more Hall. 

He proudly claims that this is the 
first time anything of this kind has been 
done anywhere, and points to it as proof 
of the advance in public sentiment re- 
garding the instrument. Ernest Bloch’s 
Suite had a place on this program, and 
the other compositions were by York 
Bowen and B. J. Dale. 


Defends the Viola 


Of the contributing factors in the 
neglect of the viola, Mr. Tertis mentions 
as one the belief among violinists that 
the study of this instrument will hamper 


their violin work—that it will affect 
their intonation, and so on. These fears 
he dismisses as totally unfounded. “In- 


tonation comes from a player’s brain,” 
he reminds us, “and not from his manual 
dexterity.” He admits that the stretch 
for the hand on the viola is longer but, 
he says, a player soon becomes accus- 


tomed to that. ne 
“There’s a wrong idea that it is neces- 


sary to have a large hand to play the 
viola. See mine— it’s not large!” and 
he held out his left hand. It is small, 
as a matter of fact. “But all the work 
is done there!” he explained, as he 
stretched the first finger and thumb to 
their full extent—an_ extraordinary 
stretch, it was seen, when he held up 
his bow hand for the comparison. 

“That development in the stretch of 
the hand,” he points out, “comes through 
long practice on the viola. I would 
like also to explode the prevalent idea 
that the viola is a sombre or sad instru- 
ment. This idea has been drilled into 
people’s minds until they have become 
firmly convinced on the point. But it is 
wrong. The viola can be just as lively 
and piquant as any other instrument. 

“Some viola-players do not exploit the 
higher ranges of their instruments suffi- 
ciently. Violinists who have taken to the 
instrument will tell you that the higher 
ranges do not sound so well as they ex- 
pected, when the simple fact is that they 
have not used these tones sufficiently, 
and have thus allowed them to become 
rusty.” 


Composers Exploiting the Field 


A vast change has come since the day 
when, as he says, the viola was regarded 
as a sort of refuge for bad fiddlers, and 
3erlioz described it as the Cinderella 
of the string family. Composers are 
not only writing very much more liber- 
ally for it today in their orchestral 
scores, but are realizing its potentialities 
as a solo instrument. The Bloch Suite, 
which he describes as a monumental 
work, he. mentions as one fine example 
of this. 

“Ravel has promised to write for it,” 
Mr. Tertis observed, “and I hope to play 
a work from his pen some day. Then I 
am looking forward to the reception of 
a composition for viola and orchestra 
which is being written by a young 
American who is surely destined to make 
a great name—Howard Hanson, ‘a Fel- 
low of the American Academy in Rome, 
who has just returned to the United 
States after two years of activity in 
Europe. When I was in Rome last 
spring I heard him play over on_the 
piano a work he was then engaged on 
for orchestra and voices. This work, 
which impressed me very much, is, I 


PUDNLEALULUCLOAYAANSSUAESELOTELEN 


DUASLUONUCUTUOOAGGU MAI LEAN CASALE 


Old-Time Prejudice Against 
This Instrument Now Dis- 
appearing—Composers Are 
Realizing Its Potentidlities 
for Solo Work—Urges That 
American Schools Should 
Specialize in the Viola 


understand, to have its first hearing in 
this country very soon. 

“I wish Mr. Loeffler would write for 
the viola. He has written beautiful 
music, and plays that instrument him- 
self. When I met him the other day in 
Boston I asked for something from his 
pen, and I understood him to say that he 
would think about it. So this will be 
another prize for the viola if it comes 
off !” 

Mr. Tertis suggests that the American 
musical institutions should specialize 
more for the viola, and teach it as a 
serious branch of study. A violinist who 
undertakes to give this instruction must 
be specially prepared for the task, be- 
cause of the differences between the two 
instruments; but this preparation, he 
says, need not take long. 

It was as a pianist that Mr. Tertis 
began his musical career. Indeed, he 
first played that instrument when he 
was a boy of seven. Becoming dissatis- 
fied with the piano because it did not 
yield the variety of color that he sought, 
he turned his attention to the violin. 
Then, by accident, as has been stated, 
he took up the viola for quartet work. 
After he had been studying it for six 
weeks, he and his friends played a 
quartet for the principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, Sir Alexander Mac- 


kenzie. ‘How long have you been study- 
ing the viola?” Mackenzie inquired of 
Tertis. “Six weeks.” “Well, in my 


opinion, you will never regret it.” For 
some years a professor at this institu- 
tion, Mr. Tertis gave up the post nine 
or ten years ago, believing that he could 
do more on the concert platform to 
stimulate interest in the viola. 





Research Among Ancient 
Fashions Aids Marshall 
in Make-Up as “Samson” 


TH PE 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Marshall as 


Charles “Samson” 


Charles Marshall, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, who sang the part of Sam- 
son in the Saint-Saéns opera this sea- 
son with notable success, based his dress- 
ing of the réle upon museum designs of 
the apparel of the period. Mr. Marshall 
is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph as he appeared in the last act of 
the opera, when as the blind and captive 
strong man he is led into the temple to 
make sport for the Philistines. The pic- 
ture was taken in a recent performance 
of the work in the Chicago season, when 
the artist appeared in this réle with 
Mme. Louise Homer as Dalila. 
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The League of Composers will present 
a jazz program of demonstration and in- 
terpretation on Feb. 10 at the Anderson 
Galleries. Vincent Lopez will lead his 
orchestra in a representative program 
of modern popular music, Prof. Edward 
Burlingame Hill of Harvard will discuss 
jazz, and Gilbert Seldes,.critic and for- 
mer editor of the Dial, one of the origi- 
nal supporters of the highbrow jazz 
movement, will represent the “innocent 
bystander.” 

Mr. Lopez will play his arrangement 
of “Carmen,” “I Love You,” “Nola,” 
“Covered Wagon Days,” his own ar- 
rangement of “Pinafore,” “My Sweetie 
Went Away” and “Mamma Loves Papa.” 
Professor Hill, who is a grandson of 
President Lowell of Harvard, will repre- 
sent the academic appreciation of jazz 
as modern music. He is himself a com- 
poser of a “jazz-scherzo” for piano and 
orchestra and a fox trot for two pianos. 

The pirates of Tin-Pan Alley synco- 
pate the tunes and sell them. At one 
time the practice was so universal that 
one of the jazz kings, Milton Ager, re- 
membered for his “In the Spring a Young 
Man’s Fancy,” wrote a song called “That 
Reminiscent Melody,” into which he wove 
the tunes, original and jazzed, of all the 
popular songs of the season. The con- 
tention of Mr. Lopez is plausible. There 
are several outstanding examples of it, 
among them Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, immortalized as “You Are My 
Song of Love.” 

Paul Whiteman at the rehearsal of 
his concert to be given on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, pointed out to the assembled 


music critics that the opening bars of 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas” were 
nothing but “Hal-le-lu-jah,” from the 
“Messiah.” The Whiteman concert will 
be of a type unlike that of Mr. Lopez. 
In the first half he will offer special ver- 
sions of popular songs and in the second, 
besides the two specially written compo- 
sitions, Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” It is admittedly a trial for a 
small audience of musicians and critics 
who are expected to judge it as a concert. 

Among the patrons and judges will be: 
John McCormack, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Jascha Heifetz, Otto Kahn, Alma Gluck, 
Frances Alda, Jeanne Gordon, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Walter Damrosch, Josef 
Stransky, Leopold Stokowski and Moriz 
Rosenthal. 

The musicians welcome the idea. They 
have played jazz among.themselves for 
a long time. Some of them would like to 
play it in public. They themselves have 
even been satirized in popular songs. 
At a party for Fritz Kreisler some time 
ago they sang a song with lyrics and 
music by Ira and George Gershwin and 
—— even though the joke was on 
them. 


“Mischa Jascha, Toscha Sascha, 
Fiddle dee diddle dee dee. 

We give credit where it’s due, 

But then you must agree 

That outside of dear old Fritz 

All the fiddle concert hits 

Are Mischa Jascha, Toscha Sascha, 
Fiddle dee diddle dee dee.” 


Which proves that musicians have a 
sense of humor, or perhaps only that they 
like jazz even when it hurts. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





Third Popular Concert by Orchestra 
Heads Events of Week in Cleveland 





Sokoloff Presents Attractive Program—Faculty Recital at 
Institute of Music Brings First Local Performance of 
Bloch Sonata—Music School Settlement Opens New Home 
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LEVELAND, Jan. 25.—The third 
program in the series of popular 
concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting, was pre- 
sented before a large audience in Ma- 
sonic Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 20. 
Mr. Sokoloff introduced Debussy’s 
“Tberia” and the audience manifested its 
delight in prolonged applause. 

There were two assisting artists, Mar- 
guerite Ringo, soprano, substituted for 
Bertha Farner, soprano, who was un- 
able to appear on account of illness. 
Without a rehearsal, Miss Ringo gave a 
very admirable performance of the aria, 
“Depuis le jour,” from “Louise,” and 
was recalled many times. She added an 
extra with piano accompaniment by 
Arthur Shepherd, assistant conductor of 
the orchestra. 

Nahoum Dinger, ’cellist of the orches- 
tra, was enthusiastically received in a 
fine performance of Victor Herbert’s 
’Cello Concerto in E Minor. He also was 
called upon for an encore, and Mr. Shep- 
herd again came to the piano. 

The orchestral numbers included Ros- 
sini’s “Semiramide” Overture, Sibelius’ 


Valse Triste, Prelude to Act III of 
“Lohengrin” and the “Tannhauser” 
Overture. Four extras were played. 


Work by Bloch Played 


A faculty recital of marked excellence 
was given at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music on Jan. 19. The program was 
presented by André de Ribaupierre, vio- 
linist, and Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, and 
included the first local hearing of Ernest 
Bloch’s Sonata for Piano and Violin, 
also the Beethoven Sonata in F, Op. 24. 
The Bloch work was played by Paul 
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Kochanski and Arthur Rubinstein in 
several cities of the East. 

The same program was presented at 
the residence of Mrs. Charles G. Hickox 
on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 24, This 
was the third program in a series of Six 
Sonata Recitals by these two artists 
under the direction of Mrs. Franklyn B. 
Sanders. 

The formal reception and opening of 
the Cleveland Music School Settlement 
in its new home on East Ninety-third 
Street was held on Friday evening, Jan. 
18. A large number of persons con- 
gratulated the officers, Mrs. Catherine 
Saunders, the director, and the faculty 
upon their splendid work and the great 
success achieved in the community. 

The new recital hall, with a seating 
capacity of 150, impressed the audience 
and was opened with an interesting pro- 
gram by students and faculty members. 
Of the latter Alice Shaw Duggan, voice 
department; Harold Berkley, violin, and 
Nathan Fryer, piano, contributed to the 
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program. Arthur Pomeroy, president, 
and Carl Lohmann, treasurer, spoke 
briefly on the progress of the school. 


Musical Association Concert 


The Cleveland Musical Association 
gave its first concert in several months 
to a capacity audience last night in the 
Hotel Statler ballroom. This association 
was organized for the purpose of giving 
local artists more opportunities for pub- 
lic appearances, and the latest program 
disclosed three artists of merit. 

Charlotte Anna Mehringer, contralto, 
won immediate favor when she began 
with the well-known air from Handel’s 
“Rinaldo.” This was followed by the 
air of Salome, from Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade.” Miss Mehringer was also heard 
in a charming group by Scott, Walter 
Kramer and Wilson G. Smith. Louis 
Spano, pianist, gave several groups of 
interesting numbers in excellent style 
and L. N. Kurkdjie, violinist, gave an 
impressive performance of two move- 
ments from Lalo’s F Minor Concerto. 
The artists were all enthusiastically re- 
ceived and all responded to demands for 
extras. 

The first concert by the Glee Club of 
the Business Women’s Club was given 
in the ballroom of Hotel Statler on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 21. The program in- 
cluded several delightful groups of songs 
by the club. Florence Wasson, soprano; 
Frances Sanderson, contralto; Howard 
Justice, tenor, and James Blair, baritone. 
prominent Cleveland soloists, appeared 
in numbers from Liza Lehmann’s “In a 
Persian Garden.” The club has fifty 
voices and was organized in the fall 
under the leadership of George W. Mull. 

The first regular organ recital of the 
season at the Museum of Art was given 
by Douglas Moore on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 20. An interesting program, in- 
cluding compositions of Bach, Marcel 
Dupré, Franck, Schumann, Delamarter 
and Widor was admirably presented. 

The Sculptors’ Society of Cleveland 
gave a varied and interesting program 
to a large group of people in the lecture 
hall of the Museum on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 22. There were groups of songs by 
John Richele, baritone, accompanied by 
Mme. Emi Bidoli; readings by Mrs. Ida 
E. Caldwell, with piano accompaniments 
by Mrs. Ina Elworthy, and Jasmine 
Stone van Dresser’s one-act play, 
“EKight-thirtv Sharp,” by a cast includ- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. William van Dresser. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





ANNOUNCE ATLANTA OPERAS 





Répertoire for Metropolitan’s 
Visit Includes Seven Works 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 26.—The tentative 
program of operas to be presented by 
the Metropolitan Company at the Audi- 
torium, from April 21 to 26, was an- 
nounced last week by the Atlanta Music 
Festival Association. Previous reports 
had given the names of operas selected 
for the season, but the names of artists 
have now been in most cases determined. 


As tentatively arranged, the season 
will open on Monday evening, April 21, 
with a performance of “Marta,” with 
Frances Alda, Beniamino Gigli and Giu- 
seppe De Luca in the cast. “Trovatore” 
will be given on Tuesday evening, the 
cast to include Rosa Ponselle or Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Giovanni Martinelli, Giu- 
seppe Danise and Jeanne Gordon or 
Marion Telva. 

“Boris Godounoff,” with Feodor Chalia- 
pin in the title réle, will be one of the 
main features of the week, and is sched- 
uled for Wednesday evening. Other 
members of the cast have not been an- 
nounced. “Rigoletto” is the projected 
bill for Thursday’s matinée, with Lu- 
crezia Bori, Mr. Gigli, Mr. De Luca or 
Mr. Danise and Miss Gordon or Miss 
Telva. 

The newly revived “Fedora” will be 
given on Friday evening, with Ina Bours- 
kaya, Mr. Martinelli and Antonio Scotti. 
Saturday’s matinée of “Faust” will bring 
Mr. Chaliapin in his newly resumed réle 
of Mephistopheles, and Queena Mario 
and Edward Johnson in the other lead- 
ing parts. 

The double bill of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” will be sung on 
Saturday evening. In the former work 
Miss Ponselle, Mr. Gigli or Armand To- 
katyan, Miss Telva and Millo Picco will 
be heard, and in “Pagliacci” Miss Bori 
or Mme. Rethberg, Mr. Martinelli and 
Mr. De Luca or Mr. Danise will sing. 


Spring 
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Henri Scott to Head 
Hinshaw’s ‘‘Impresario”’ 
Company Next Season 


OUNGEN PERO EOOO ECU DEOEaeDecoORODDaR . 








Henri Scott, Bass 


Henri Scott, bass, who was first heard 
in America at the Manhattan Opera 
House under Oscar Hammerstein, and 
later at the Metropolitan and with the 
Chicago Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged by William Wade Hinshaw to 
head his company presenting Mozart’s 
“Impresario,’ on tour next season. Mr. 
Scott will replace Percy Hemus, who has 
sung the part for three seasons. Mr. 
Scott will also take the parts formerly 
enacted by Mr. Hemus in the other operas 
in the répertoire of the company, “Bas- 
tien and Bastienne” by Mozart, and Per- 
golesi’s “Maid Mistress.” 





HERTZ MEN IN SAN JOSE 





Music of French Composers Featured in 
College Faculty Recital 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Jan. 26.—The San 
Francisco Symphony, Alfred Hertz con- 
ducting, received an ovation at the State 
Teachers’ College Auditorium on Jan. 17 
in an artistic program. This was the 
third concert of the San Jose Musical 
Association course. 

An attractive concert devoted to music 
by French composers was presented at 
the faculty recital of the College of 
Pacific by Miriam Burton, pianist, and 
Miles Dresskell, violinist. Jessie Moore 
was accompanist. 

Allan Bacon, head of piano and organ 
department of the College of Pacific, 
gave an interesting organ recital on Jan. 
21 at the First Methodist Church. He 
was presented by the American Guild of 
Organists. R. M. F. 





Bispham Estate Finally Settled 


Job E. Hedges, executor for the estate 
of David Bispham, American baritone, 
who died in October, 1921, filed for ap- 


proval in the Surrogate’s Court on Jan. 
26 his accounting. The report shows 
that Mr. Bispham left a personal es- 
tate of $54,986, consisting for the most 
part of stocks and bonds, to Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Ten Eyck, a friend; Caroline R. 
Bispham, his widow, and Vid Bispham 
Dadi-Borgheri of Florence, Italy, ana 
Leona Carnegie Bispham of Stamford, 
Conn., his daughters. Mr. Bispham and 
his wife had been separated since 1905. 





Georg Schnéevoigt to Arrive in New 


York This Month 


Georg Schnéevoigt, first conductor of 
the “Konsertfoereningen” in Stockholm, 
and the Philharmonia Society in Chris- 
tiania, is to visit the United States, as 
already announced in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
and a cable message received in New 
York states that he was booked to leave 
Southampton on Jan. 31 by the Andania 
and will arrive in New York on Feb. 8. 
He will return to Europe on March 15. 


ARRANGER 


Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
for phonographs, any combination desired. Piano 
and vocal settings for songs, etc., by amateur 
composers a specialty. 
CARL F. WILLIAMS 
701 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(Room 801) 
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The Charged with Devoting 


Wagners 
Money Raised for Bayreuth to the 
Restoration of the Monarchy in Ger- 


many—Why Gatti Produces the Old 


Operas—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Musical 
Life’’-—How General Dawes Got His 
Reputation as a Composer—A Story 
About Edwin Forrest—Cecil Arden 
Tells of the Music League in Provi- 
dence, R. I.—Growing Vogue of Cham- 
ber Music—Lawrence Gilman Explodes 
a Bomb—Boudoir Mirrors of Wash- 
ington---Caruso’s Character Vindicated 
—Lucy Gates Wins Success—A New 
York “Voice Culturist” Thinks Most 
Vocal Teachers Should Be in Jail— 
How the Brothers De Reszke Got Into 
Opera—Emma Eames Criticises Us— 
Georges Enesco a Poet on the Violin— 
How Music Replaced an Anaesthetic 
—A Good Story About Josef Hofmann 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is unfortunate that just at the time 
that Siegfried Wagner is coming here 
to raise funds to revive the Wagner 
Festival in Bayreuth next summer, a 
big scandal should have broken out in 
Munich, where he and his’. mother, 
Cosima Wagner, have been charged with 
turning over the money collected by 
them throughout the world for artistic 
purposes to aid the revolutionary move- 
ment to restore Germany to monarchy. 

According to a special cable to the 
New York Herald, hundreds of dollars 
found in intercepted mail addressed to 
General Ludendorff have been confis- 
cated. A large part was sent by Cosima 
Wagner, according to the Minister of the 
Interior. 

While it is perfectly natural, consider- 


ing that Richard Wagner could never 
have accomplished what he did except 
for the support he received from the late 
King of Bavaria, that the family would 
have strong leanings in that direction, at 
the same time it will not help the Wag- 
nerlan cause in this country if it is 
thought that the money that is to be 
raised for the Bayreuth Festival next 
year is destined even in part for the 
restoration of the monarchy in Germany, 

proceeding which certainly would not 
appeal to Americans, however broad- 
minded they might be. 

It is all the more unfortunate for the 
reason that we have known for some 
time past that Mme. Cosima Wagner, 
Kichard’s widow, and her son, Siegfried, 
nave been in pretty desperate circum- 
tances owing to the collapse of the Ger- 
an mark. When Wagner died, he left 
‘hem a yearly income of 120,000 marks 

today worth nothing—while the ex- 
ration of the copyrights on the com- 
ser’s works deprived them of income 
om that source. Mme. Wagner is now 
ist eighty and an invalid. 
It is proper to add that while the re- 
rt of the Wagner monarchial sym- 
ithies were sent out, so far neither 
me. Wagner nor her son have had an 
portunity to meet or explain the 
arges, and until that time it seems but 
st that public opinion in the matter 
ould be suspended. 

It is said by persons who claim to 

eak with authority that whatever sums 


were given by the Wagners to aid the 
cause of the monarchy in Germany came 
from Siegfried Wagner’s English wife, 
and were not part of the monies raised 
for Bayreuth. 


* * 


Evidently the critics are not particu- 
larly pleased when they have to write 
articles about such old timers as “The 
Barber,” “Lucia,” “Marta” and “I] Tro- 
vatore.” Indeed, Deems Taylor of the 
World was impelled to say that one of 
his dreams has always been to write as 
follows: ‘“‘The Barber of Seville’ was 
sung last night. Who cares?” 

They forget that while they have 
heard these operas a number of times, 
and no doubt some of the greatest sing- 
ers in the leading roles, there is a rising 
generation that has never heard them 
and consequently is anxious to hear 
works that they had heard their parents 
and grandparents discuss, something so 
astute a manager as Gatti is bound to 
consider. 

Then, too, there are a large number of 
people who do like to hear music that 
they have heard before, especially if it 
is melodic, and this is all the more true 
when the leading réles are in the hands 
of stars whose voices and art appeal to 
them. 

Take the other night when they had 
“The Barber,” in which Galli-Curci made 
her first appearance at the Metropolitan 
this season and roused the house as did 
Mario Chamlee, and particularly De 
Luca, who as Figaro, when he sang the 
“Largo al factotum,” got as much ap- 
plause that evening as anyone. 


* *« x 


Last season the critics, every now and 
then lamenting over the operas they had 
to write about, called for a revival of 
“Le Coq d’Or,” but they didn’t seem to 
appreciate it when Gatti produced it 
again. I do not know any opera which 
has the novel method of production 
where the singers sit in groups, hooded, 
while the action is carried on by the 
members of the ballet. To get the two 
working together, which is one of the 
most important features of the work, is 
no easy job. 

Reminds me that Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
the composer of the “Coq d’Or,” pub- 
lished a work entitled “My Musical 
Life.” In a review of this work in that 
new and splendid publication, The Amer- 
ican Mercury, of which those distin- 
guished critics, H. L. Mencken and 
George Jean Nathan, are the principal 
editors, we read that Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was a naval officer, who said that he and 
the others of the Immortal Five, namely, 
Balakireff, Cui, Moussorgsky and Boro- 
din, were as ignorant of the rudiments 
of music as sO many union musicians. 
They did not even know the names of 
the common chords. Of instrumentation 
they knew only what was in Berlioz’s 
“Traité d’Instrumentation”—most of it 
archaic. 

When Rimsky-Korsakoff, on being ap- 
pointed professor of composition in the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory, bought a 
Harmonielehre and began to experiment 
with canons, his fellow revolutionists re- 
pudiated him, and to the end of his life 
Balakireff despised him. 

Nevertheless, it seems that these as- 
tounding ignoramuses actually made 
very lovely music. It further seems that 
Rimsky-Korsakoff learned instrumenta- 
tion by the primitive process of buying 
all the orchestral and band instruments 
and blowing into them to find out what 
sort of sounds they would make. The 
German “Harmonielehre” filled him with 
a suspicion that Bach, after all, must 
have known something and after a while 
it became a certainty. He then sat down 
and wrote fifty fugues in succession. 

Later he got tired of polyphon~ and 
devoted himself chiefly to instrumenta- 
tion. He became, next to Richard Strauss, 
the most skillful master in Europe of 
that inordinately difficult art. Inciden- 
tally, he and his friends taught Debussy 
and Schonberg how to get rid of the dia- 
tonic scale, and so paved the way for 
all the cacophony that now delights ad- 
vanced musical thinkers. 

In his memoirs, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
wrote about the low-comedy household of 
the Borodins, with dinner at 11 p. m. 
and half a dozen strange guests always 
snoring on the sofas. 

Funny life they used to lead in the old 
days of the Czar in Russia. Alas, today 
that has all been changed. 


* cd * 


When I made a humorous reference to 
the imagination of the French who had 
credited Gen. Charles E. Dawes, who has 
gone over to stabilize the finances of 
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The Waving Hair of Toscha Seidel, Here Liberally Depicted by Viafora, Is as Familiar 


to Concert Auditors as His Scintillant Performances on the Strings. 
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Russian Violinist and Former Protégé of Auer Recently Appeared as Soloist at a 


Sunday Night Metropolitan Opera Concert. 


He Is on Tour in the Middle-West, and 


Will Fulfill an Extended List of Engagements Before the Spring 





Europe, with being a composer and musi- 
cian because he had been at one time con- 
nected with the committee regulating the 
affairs of the Chicago Opera Company, 
it seems I was a little previous, for he 
is a musical composer, after all. The 
fact of his being so was brought out by 
Fritz Kreisler. 

It seems that some years ago, when 
Kreisler was looking over a bundle of 
music sent to him by a Chicago pub- 
lisher, he came across a piece entitled 
“Melodie,” which he decided to use on 
the programs of his tour in 1921. He 
had never heard of the composer and 
never associated him for a moment with 
his friend, the General, but simply be- 
cause of the charm of the music, which 
was well written and possessed strong 
musical value, he played it. 

“So,” says Kreisler, “can you imagine 
my surprise when some time after the 
General told me that I was responsible 
for his growing artistic reputation.” 
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However, some of the stories they tell 
about leading people, especially leading 
artists, are often gross exaggerations. 

You may recall that there was a re- 
port of a row in Chicago between Chalia- 
pin, the great Russian bass, and Spadoni, 
the well-known Italian musician. 

According to the press, there had been 
a battle royal between the Russian and 
the Italian. So great was the row that 
Spadoni’s home town in Italy said that 
he deserved a monument because he was 
said to have struck Chaliapin in defense 
of Italian music. 

What really happened was that while 
Chaliapin was rehearsing “Boris” in 
Chicago. Spadoni was in charge. They 
were all in ordinary street costume. 
Chaliapin as Boris seizes Shouisky, an- 
other character in the opera, by the 
throat and throws him to the floor. 
Chaliapin was illustrating the way in 
which he thought this part of the opera 
should be played. As he is a powerful 
man, he is ant to be very realistic in such 
matters. Thereupon someone who hap- 
pened to be present thought he was see- 
ing a fine fight between Italian and Rus- 
sian artists, rushed out and spread the 
story, which did not lose anything on the 
way. 

How guiltless Chaliapin was was 
shown by a verv beautiful letter written 
by Spadoni to him. in which he expresses 
his grief that anybody would accuse him 
of raising his hand against such an im- 
mortal artist as the distinguished Rus- 
sian. i 

teminds me of a story told of the late 
Edwin Forrest. which I believe is more 
reliable than the reported row between 
Chaliapin and Spadoni. 

You remember that in the play of 
“Macbeth” the witches tell Macheth that 
he will be king and will not fall until 
“Birnam wood do come to Dunsinane,” 
which it did, because the forces of Mac- 


duff, in order to conceal their numbers, 
cut down some trees and marched, carry- 
ing these trees. You may further re- 
member that there is a messenger, who, 
in the play, seeing the advancing host, 
rushes to Macbeth and exclaims: 

“As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look’d towards Birnam, and anon, me- 

thought 

The wood began to move.” 

“Liar and slave,” says Macbeth as he 
strikes the unfortunate soldier. 

Now, on the night of the particular 
performance to which I refer, it seems 
that the supe who had this small réle to 
play was so sick that he could not rise 
from his bed, so not wishing to lose the 
money involved, he got his brother to 
impersonate him, giving him full in- 
structions of what he had to do, how to 
carry his spear on the ramparts and 
then speak the line he had to say. 

Forrest was always impetuous and in- 
clined to violent action, so when he was 
told about the advance of Birnam wood 
by the soldier, he gave him a crack on 
the jaw that sent him reeling. The poor 
fellow threw down his spear before the 
astonished audience and_ exclaimed: 
“Oh, hell! That’s what me brudder told 
me to say.” With that he walked off in 
disgust, leaving the stage manager to 
lower the curtain on a hilarious audi- 
ence, the moral of which is, it is never 
wise to be overstrenuous when you are 
performing a rdéle, which further re- 
minds me that when the big Czech tenor, 
Slezak, was with us playing “Otello,” 
in his excitement in the smothering scene 
he pretty nearly put sweet Frances Alda, 
who was the Desdemona, out of commis- 


sion for good. 
* 


Cecil Arden, the talented mezzo of the 
Metropolitan, who has just returned to 
New York from a number of engage- 
ments in New England, tells me that 
there is a wonderful movement in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, under the auspices 
of the Music League there. This League 
used to be financed by a wealthy man, 
Edgar J. Lownes, who kept his name 
out of the papers, strange to say. Now 
the concerts are supported by his widow. 

It is so arranged that two separate 
courses of three concerts each are given 
during the season for forty cents a 
course, making fourteen cents the price 
of a ticket for a fine program given by 
artists of reputation. Such attractions 
as the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Mitja Nikisch, Onegin and Miss Arden 
are offered. The course is exclusively 
for the workers in the mills. 

The theater in which they give the 
concerts is the Albee, which accomodates 
2500 people. Now there are 20,000 ap- 
plications, it seems, so they have only 
been able to give out tickets for the first 
5000 who applied. 

It is said that Mrs. Lownes plans to 
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give $100,000 and several prominent 
citizens will make up another $100,000, 
which will form the Edgar J. Lownes 
foundation. The interest from’ the 
money is to carry on the work. Little 
by little they hope to give a concert 
aimost every week. The audience often 
assembles an hour before time to get 
good seats. Its attitude is one of such 
reverence as one seldom sees outside of 
a church. 

At the last concert, at which were 
Gutia Casini, the ’cellist; Ola Gulledge, 
accompanist, and Cecil Arden, the solo- 
ist singer, works of Mozart, Massenet, 
Wieniawski, Tchaikovsky, Puccini-Buzzi 
Peccia, Sibelius and Piatti were given, 
including some songs by Americans— 
Wilson, Easthope Martin, Clark, David 
Guion and Seitz. 
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If some years ago you had told the 
Flonzaleys or any quartet, however ex- 
cellent, that they could make their con- 
certs of chamber music in New York pay 
and that the time would come when the 
critics would be crying for more than 
the few recitals they gave, you would 
have been met with an incredulous smile. 

Well, that is just what has happened. 
It proves the great advance in appre- 
ciation of good music which is often 
shown in the demand for the works that 
are played by the members of a quartet 
rather than by a demand for tickets to 
hear some great star at the opera. 

I read that one of the critics is posi- 
tively lamenting the fact that the Flon- 
zaleys only come three times a year, and 
that is why I was glad to see Daniel 
Gregory Mason writing to the New York 
Times a letter in which he took up the 
English critic, H. C. Colles, for stating 
that we are poorly off for chamber music 
apart from the Flonzaleys and the Lon- 
don String Quartet. 

Mason asks, “Is Mr. Colles unaware 
that the Kneisel Quartet, which he men- 
tioned, has been succeeded by the Letz 
Quartet, a worthy and serious organiza- 
tion? Then there is the Lenox Quartet, 
a group of players of high ideals and a 
genuine instinct for quartet style, which 
gave a concert while he was here, which 
he did not attend or notice? Then there 
is the New York String Quartet, the 
Franco-American Quartet and the new 
Philharmonic Quartet, formed by Scipi- 
_one Guidi. All of these organizations 
are of a high class. 

This is one of the reasons why foreign- 
ers generally get a false idea of the 
musical situation in this country. They 
are simply not informed as to what is 
going on. Can we wonder at it when 
some of our own critics are in the same 
boat, namely, that they may be pretty 
well posted about musical conditions in 
New York, but outside that they do not 
know much. 

* * ok 

Lawrence Gilman, the scholarly critic 
of the New York Tribune, recently ex- 
ploded a bomb. It was right in the midst 
of the beautiful things his brother critics 
were writing about the composers of 


“modern” and “futurist” music. Here’s 
the bomb: 
“He is indefatigable, almost inex- 


haustible, in his ear-splitting discords, 
forced transitions, ugly distortions of 
melody and rhythm. | Everything that it 
is possible to think of is raked up to pro- 
duce the effect of originality.” 

Then Gilman tells us that this is not 
the comment of an exasperated reviewer 
of this year, discussing the performance 
of Mr. Edgar Varése’s “Octandre” or 
Carl Ruggles’ “Vox Clamans in De- 
serto” at a recent concert of the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild. It was writ- 
ten by Rellstab, once an eminent Berlin 
music critic, concerning Chopin. 

And there you are! The modernists 
and futurists may take heart. 
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Someone has brought out a work en- 
titled “Boudoir Mirrors of Washington,” 
in which intimate views are given of 
prominent politicians, society women 
and others. In this book the authoress 
pays her respects to Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth, formerly Alice Roosevelt of the 
White House. 

“At present,” says she, “if you are 
lucky, you may sometimes hear Mrs. 
Longworth’s voice on the telephone say- 
ing, ‘Come and have supper; Nick feels 
like playing tonight.’ ” 

Nick, you know, is her husband, and 
besides being the leader of the Republi- 


cans in the House of Representatives, 
has long been known as a good musician 
and an excellent violin player. 

On the night of the evening when Alice 
received her guests, she wore a costume 
of her own designing—long, black satin 
trousers and a loose embroidered blouse. 

“T always like to wear trousers when 
I listen to music,” she said, curling up 
on the divan among the _ cushions. 
“Skirts get in the way when I sit like 
this, and I always do when Nick plays.” 

By the bye, there is another distin- 
guished family in Washington where the 
lord and master, a high Government 
official, lives under the impression that 
he has a fine tenor voice. Now Madam, 
his charming and cultured wife, has a 
pet poodle. Just as soon as the lord 
and master starts to sing, the poodle 
starts to emit the most mournful yowls, 
till he is taken out of the house for an 
airing. Then the music proceeds. 
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You may remember that I told you 
that Mrs. Scognamillo, wife of one of 
Caruso’s friends, who died in Naples 
soon after Caruso passed out, sued Mr. 
Coppicus, who was the concert manager 
for Caruso, on the ground that Scogna- 
millo was entitled to certain commissions 
for recitals by Caruso that he had se- 
cured for Coppicus. The matter came 
up in the courts and aroused interest not 
alone from the prominence of the per- 
sons involved but because the statement 
was made that Caruso was a particularly 
hard man to get along with. 

According to a decision the judge re- 
cently rendered, Mrs. Scognamillo is not 
entitled to any further money considera- 
tions for the reason, the judge holds, 
that Scognamillo was trading on his 
friendship with Caruso and, when 
Caruso found this out, it resulted in a 
breach between them. So the complaint 
was dismissed with costs. 

Scognamillo was a big man, stood ove: 
six feet in his stockinged feet, with a 
heavy black moustache, and used to fol- 
low Caruso around like a shadow. 

The evidence in the case did not sup- 
port the contention that Caruso was 
hard to reach and difficult to get along 
with. On the contrary. 

Coppicus was for a number of years 
Gatti’s private secretary. He gave up 
that job to go into the management of 
artists, in which he has been particularly 


successful. 
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_Just got a post card from San Fran- 

cisco signed by Alfred Hertz, Ethel 
Leginska, Elias M. Hecht, Louis Per- 
singer, Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Olga Steeb, 
Sascha Jacobsen and Lucy Gates, who 
are all on the Coast except Sascha Jacob- 
sen, who has now returned to New York. 
They appear to be a happy family. 

Lucy, who is an old friend, writes me 
that she has joined the Griffes Group 
and they are having a tour of the Coast, 
after which they are going East by way 
of Arizona, Texas, to New Orleans, then 
North as far as Detroit and Winnipeg, 
after which her own recitals will take 
her as far East as New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, etc. 

Wherever Lucy has been, it seems she 
has been received with acclaim. Natu- 
rally, when she gets to Salt Lake City, 
she receives an ovation, for she is the 
granddaughter of old Brigham Young, 
the Mormon leader. 


Elizabeth A. Major, a New York voice 
culturist, stated in a recent interview 
that the great majority of singing teach- 
ers should be in jail and that the musical 
profession is filled with unscrupulous 
fakers. She wants the teaching of sing- 
ing prohibited by statute except under 
license, and says that a license should 
be granted only after a rigid test of 
ability. 

I am afraid Madam somewhat exag- 
gerates when she speaks of the majority 
of singing teachers being irresponsible, 
though I will admit that there are a 
number. Evidently Madam doesn’t know 
that an effort was made by your Editor 
and the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association some years ago to get a bill 
through the Legislature at Albany mak- 
ing it incumbent upon a vocal teacher tv 
get a license. In the application the 
teachers had to state their qualifications 
and swear to them, which would have 
made it perjury if they swore falsely. 
The bill being connected with education, 
was referred to the Regents, who re- 
ferred it to their counsel, who reported 
that the bill could not pass because it 
was “unconstitutional” in that it in- 
fringed upon the liberty of the citizen. 
So while the chauffeur must have a li- 
cense, not to speak of the doctor and the 
lawyer, even the plumber, it is not neces- 


sary for the vocal teacher to have one. 
Thus the fake teacher has a free field 
to ruin the voices that are entrusted to 
him. 

K * * 

Jean de Reszké, the great artist, who 
has for some years lived in Paris, has 
just celebrated his seventy-fourth birth- 
day. At the beginning of this century, 
he was for ten years the idol of New 
York and got the same as Caruso got, 
namely, $2,500 a performance. His 
brother, Edouard, who passed away dur- 
ing the great World War, when his 
estates in Poland were destroyed, was 
the most genial of men, greatly liked by 
artists and newspaper men. 

It is not generally known how the 
brothers de Reszké made their entrance 
into the operatic world in Paris. They 
had a sister who was a very charming 
woman and an excellent pianist and ac- 
companist. Now, as you know, there are 
in Paris a great many so-called “salons,” 
that is to say, there are many refined, 
cultured but not always wealthy women, 
who make it a point to gather around 
them singers, players, composers and 
artists on a certain afternoon or evening 
every week or twice a month. 

At these affairs, which are wholly in- 
formal and of a very charming charac- 
ter, opportunity is given to young artists 
to make a début. Very often, too, some 
paintings by some struggling artist are 
shown. 

Now Miss de Reszké desired to aid her 


brothers, believing that they had a 
future as singers, and so introduced 
Edouard in one of these salons. He 


made good, which resulted in his en- 
gagement at the Paris Opéra. Later he 
was followed by Jean, who however was 
at that time considered to be more of 
a high baritone than a pure tenor, cer- 
tainly not a pure tenor in the Italian 
sense. That was the introduction to 
opera of the de Reszkés, who later be- 
came world famous. 

Pity that we could not have such 
“salons” in our own great cities, espe- 
cially in New York, where an opportu- 
nity might be given to hear aspiring and 
‘capable young talent. But, even if they 
pleased the audience, it would scarcely 
open the way to a career here as it al- 
ways did in Paris. 

* * a 


The statuesque and beautiful Emma 
Eames, who still retains her charm and 
who is now in Paris, was recently inter- 
viewed in the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald. She said she had to leave 
this country because her health could not 
stand the severity of the winters. You 
know, her home was in Maine. 

She says that she is much interested 
in the principles of living and in poli- 
tics, but politics today are corrupt. She 
considers that all over the world the 
people in power, the men who are guid- 
ing the fortunes of the various nations, 
are influenced entirely by the love of 
money for itself as an end, and not as a 
means or a result. It is this manipula- 
tion of money, money made _ from 
manipulation and not from production, 
that she condemns. 

She stands squarely with the French 
in their attitude in backing up M. Poin- 
caré. America, she tells us, is too busy 
with the manipulation of money to study 
real issues. As for our immigration 
restriction laws, there is not the slight- 
est atom of common sense in them. 
What we need is the sense of the real 
values of life. Our present laws on im- 
migration and prohibition are, as they 
would say in Spain, like the tapping of 
a blind man’s stick. 

Madam believes in temperance, but not 
in fanaticism. She insists that there is 
more drinking in America now than ever 
before. As for prohibition, that breeds 
contempt for the law. It is making law- 
breakers. You can’t legislate people into 
being. moral. 

There are a great many who will 
agree with Mme. Eames, if not entirely, 
at least to the extent that it all depends 
upon the point of view of the country 
where you are. 

In Europe you can always get decent 
wine, cordials, whiskies and brandies. 
In this country, even before the war, 
ninety per cent of the stuff that was sold 
even in the best hotels was not fit for 
human consumption, so all we lost was 
ten per cent. 

* * 

Someone asked me what I thought of 
Georges Enesco, the Rumanian violinist. 
I said I considered him a poet on the vio- 
lin, rather than a violinist with a re- 
markable technic. He plays like a man 
to whom music is the expression of the 
soul. That is why I call him a poet 
rather than a violinist of exceptional 
virtuosity. 


The soothing effect of music was re- 
cently demonstrated in Chicago when 
Jan Rubini, a Russian violinist, played 
in the operating room of a physician’s 
office in place of an anesthetic. The 
patient was suffering from a malignant 
disease of the eye. As the eyelid must 
be opened, the operation is exceedingly 
painful. The doctor, Dr. Henry J. 
Schireson, decided to experiment in 
musical therapeutics. The patient was 
placed on the operating table and the 
violinist called in. He played the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata. As the surgeon 
made an incision, while the violinist was 
playing, he asked the patient whether 
she felt any pain. Her reply was, “The 
music is beautiful.” 


As the operation continued, the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata melted into Schu- 


bert’s “Ave Maria.” When the physician 
cut deeper, the violinist increased the 
tempo. From “Ave Maria” he swung 
into the “Souvenir” by Drdla. Then he 
played “The Spanish Symphony” and 
Fritz Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennoise.” 
The operation lasted half an_ hour. 
When it was over, the patient sat up and 
smiled. 
* ok 1 

This story comes from Aiken, South 
Carolina, where Josef Hofmann has a 
very charming home, “Famata.” It tells 
us that when the mood strikes him, the 
great virtuoso will suddenly break away 
from playing the great masters and 
jumps into the liveliest of rag-time, say- 
ing to those of the family circle who 
happen to be present: “Here is the 
movie girl.” Then he imitates the em- 
bryo artist at the movie show, or he can 
at will swing into the grinding measures 
of an Italian hand organ until his lis- 
teners would declare that the monkey, 
organ and Italian were just outside the 
window. 

There is, you know, an old belief that 
the greatest artists never sing or play 
anything but classical music. It is just 
the greatest artists, who, when the feel- 
ing of fun strikes them, break out into 
the most extraordinary and weird stunts 
to the delight of those who are present 
at the performance, says your 
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Michel Fokine Will Stage New Ballet, 
“Medusa” 

Michel Fokine, Russian dancer, 
make his first public appearance in three 
years with his wife, Vera Fokina, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 26, when he will stage a 
new ballet tragedy, “Medusa.” An all- 
American ballet of seventy girls, trained 
under his supervision, will make its first 
appearance on this occasion. ‘Medusa 
is based upon the Greek legend. Mr. 
Fokine will impersonate Perseus and 
Mme. Fokina will appear in the role of 
Medusa. The music for the ballet will 
be Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony. At the same time Mr. Fokine 
will stage another ballet, “Capriccio 
Espagnol,” to the music of Rimsky-Kor- 
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sakoff. On the same program will be 
several other numbers, including “La 
Réve de la Marquise,” “The Dying 
Swan” and a new ballet, “Elves.” An 


orchestra, composed entirely of Russian 
players, will be led by Alexandre Asla- 
noff. 


Blind Organist Remembers 


Benefactors in Will 
AVENPORT, IOWA, Jan. 26. 


—Courtesies extended to a 
blind musician had their reward 
at the recent filing of the will of 
Edward P. Saunders, late organist 
of this city. He bequeathed more 
than $65,000 to friends who had 
aided him in his affliction. Harry 
Gregg, his companion for the last 
two years, received a residence and 
securities valued at $45,000. His 
physician, Dr. J. D. Cantwell, and 
several other friends were given 
$5,000 each. The will also pro- 
vided an annuity for Frank Brace- 
lin, an infirm aged man. The re- 
mainder of the estate went to St. 
Luke’s Hospital and to Trinity 
Cathedral, where Saunders was for 


years famed as “the blind or- 
ganist.”’ GEORGE SMEDAL. 
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Orchestras Are Doing for Our Composers 


Large Number of Compositions from American Pens Scheduled for Performance by Leading Symphonies This Season— 
Encouragement for Native Creative Artist Seen in Reversal of Old Predilection for Exclusively Foreign “Novelties”’ 
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MERICAN udiesiaie 
have done an increasing 
missionary work for na- 
tive composers in the 
last decade. There was 
a time when the chan- 
nels to a hearing for the product of 
composers of the United States were 
pretty generally closed. Even today 
the orchestral ‘“‘novelty,” in at least 
seven cases out of ten, is by some radi- 
cal young tone-twister from the banks 
of the Seine, the Thames or the Dan- 
ube. Nevertheless, a most wholesome 
tendency is apparent in our composers, 
not only to do their own orchestral 
thinking, unglossed by mannerisms 
borrowed from abroad, but also to use 
the considerable store of American 
folklore that lies ready to hand for 
subjects of the tone “poem.” Though 
the road to recognition is undoubtedly 
a steep one, the reports of numerous 
orchestras over the country indicate 
that the American composer is not de- 
nied a hearing. 

Anxious to learn the extent of the op- 
portunities for native composers, MUSI- 
cAL AMERICA recently addressed letters 
to the conductors of every major sym- 
phony orchestra in the United States. In 
response to this invitation for informa- 
tion the conductors, either personally or 
through their managers, stated which 
and how many American compositions 
they will present during the present 
season. 

The 
mitted : 

“Will you kindly name the American 
works you will perform during your 
1923-24 season—including American 
novelties and repetitions of American 
works? 

“If your programs are not complete, 
will you please say approximately how 
many American works you will present? 

“If you have discovered any American 
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following questions were sub- 


composer of outstanding gifts, we 
would be deeply thankful if you will 
give us some information on the sub- 
ject, so that we may assist you in 
Winning recognition for your ‘dis- 
covery.’ ” 


The inquiry was submitted to the fol- 
lowing conductors and organizations: 
Walter Damrosch, New York Sym- 
phony; Josef Stransky, N. Y. State 
Symphony ; Willem van Hoogstraten, 
New York Philharmonic; Dirk Foch, 
Y. City Symphony; Howard Barlow, 
hnen ‘rican-National Orchestra; Fred- 
erick Stock, Chicago Symphony; Ossip 
‘abrilowitsch, Detroit Symphony; 
Pi ‘rre Monteux, Boston Symphony; 
Leopold Stokowski, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; Gustav Strube, Baltimore Sym- 
phony; Albert Coates, Rochester Phil- 
harmonic; Nikolai Sokoloff, Cleveland 
rchestra; Fritz Reiner, Cincinnati 
mphony; Henri Verbrugghen, Min- 
eapolis Symphony; Rudolph Ganz, St. 
us Symphony; Walter Henry Roth- 
|, Los Angeles Philharmonic; Alfred 
rtz, San Francisco Symphony, and 
ers. 
he replies received were most en- 
raging. Because of the tentative 
ire of the programs scheduled when 
inquiry was begun, the total num- 
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ber a American works announced for 
this season is not final. However, some 
fifty native compositions will have been 
played by nine major symphonies in 
the country at the end of this season. 
The number would have to be appreci- 
ably increased, if the missionary work 
done by the smaller orchestras in many 
cities were included. 

The number of composers represented 
in the replies received was fairly large. 
It is of signal importance that, with the 
exception of MacDowell and a_ few 
others, the men whose works are to be 
played are living today. More, many 
of them are still in the first formative 
period of their creative careers. The 
chances are favorable for the produc- 
tion of finer works by these composers, 
who may form the nucleus, indeed, for 
the eagerly awaited definitive American 
School. 


Many Native Works 
The works announced for 


Announced 
this season 


by nine American symphonies are as 
follows: 
The New York Philharmonic, under 


the leadership of Henry Hadley, asso- 
ciate conductor, gave first local hear- 
ings to Felix Borowski’s “Youth,” Carl 
McKinley’s “The Blue Flower,” and Wil- 
liam Schroeder’s “Pan.” Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor of the orchestra, 
played John Alden Carpenter’s “Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator” this sea- 
son. Willem Mengelberg is scheduled 
to lead a performance of John Powell’s 
Violin Concerto in E Flat, in the Stu- 
dents’ Concert Series next month, and 
will also lead some six performances of 


Ernest Schelling’s “Victory Ball” and 
to] . 
“Impressions from an Artist’s Life” 


with the orchestra on tour this spring. 

The following compositions by Amer- 
icans have been performed this season 
or are scheduled for performance by the 
New York Symphony. 

“Lochinvar,” a_ Ballad, 
Chadwick. 

“North and West,” 
(first time in America), 
Hanson. 

Suite for Small Orchestra (first time), 
Albert Stoessel. 

“Call of the Plains,” Rubin Goldmark. 

“Shah Feridoun,” Blair Fairchild. 

“Through the Looking Glass,” Deems 
Taylor. 

“Danny Deever” and “The Looking 
Glass,” Songs, Walter Damrosch. 

The American-National Orchestra of 
New York, Howard Barlow, conductor, 
is especially dedicated to the cause of 
the American composer and artist. The 
first program to be given this season in- 
cluded the MacDowell Piano Concerto 
and the first performance of Lewis W. 
Isaacs’ “Beyond the Mountain Line.” 
James P. Dunn’s “Overture on Negro 
Themes” was also given at this con- 
cert. 

The State Symphony scheduled two 
American novelties this season, under 
the conductorship of Josef Stransky: 
3ernard Rogers’ “Prelude to ‘The Faith- 
ful,?” and Felix Borowski’s “Ecce 
Homo,” the last-named having been 
performed at a concert early in Jan- 
uary. 

Pierre Monteux writes that he 
to present at the Boston Symphony 
concerts this season about ten works 
by American composers. The first of 
these, Camille Zeckwer’s “Jade Butter- 
flies,’ was performed at a pair of con- 
certs early in November. 


George W. 


Symphonic Poem 
Howard 
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Stock Sponsors U.S. Com posers 


Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, is one of the most 
enthusiastic sponsors of the American 
composer. Native works given by him 
this season have included Deems Taylor’s 
“Through the Looking Glass” and Carl 
Busch’s “Indian Rhapsody.” Last sea- 
son the following works by Americans 
were played by the Chicago Symphony, 
some of them more then once: Tone 
Poem “Youth,” Felix Borowski; Suite 
“Adventures in a Perambulator” and 
“Pilgrim Vision,” John Alden Carpen- 
ter; “Anniversary” Overture and “Jubi- 
lee” from Symphonic Sketches, G. : 
Chadwick; Tone Poem “Norge,” Philip 
‘Greeley Clapp; “Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” Charles W. Cadman; Suite 
from “The Betrothal,”’ Eric DeLamar- 
ter; “The White Peacock” and “Clouds,” 


Charles T. Griffes; Tone Poem “The 
Ocean,” Henry Hadley; “Twas the 
Night before Christmas,’ Peter C. 


Lutkin; “Indian” Suite and “Woodland,” 
Suite, Edward MacDowell; Tone Poem 
“Paola and Francesca,” Arne Oldberg; 


“Hora Novissima,” Horatio Parker; 
“From the Mountain Kingdom of the 
Great Northwest,” Louis Victor Saar; 


“A Victory Ball” and “Fantastic” Suite, 


Ernest Schelling; “In a Withered 
Garden,” Elliott Schenck; ‘Comes 
Autumn Time,” Leo Sowerby; “Christ 


and the Blind Man,” Timothy Spelman; 
“Variations on an Original Theme” and 
“A Psalmodic Rhapsody,” Frederick 
Stock; March, ‘Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition” and “Souvenir,” Frank Van 
der Stucken; “Jade Butterflies,” Camille 
Zeckwer. 


In Minneapolis and Cincinnati 


A partial list of works by American 
composers to be performed this season 
by the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Henri Verbrugghen is as follows: Sym- 
phony No. 1, in © Minor, Daniel Gregory 
Mason; Suite, “Through a_ Looking 
Glass,’ Deems Taylor; “A _ Victory 
Ball,” Fantasy for Orchestra, Ernest 
Schelling; Suite for Orchestra, Cecil 
Burleigh; Suite for Five Woodwinds 
and Strings, Op. 27, Victor Saar; Amer- 


ican Fantasy, March of the Wooden 
Soldiers, from sabes in Toyland” and 
Selections from “Natoma,” Victor Her- 


bert; Symphonic Poem, ‘Minnehaha’s 
Vision,” Carl Busch. 

Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, has already played 


Suite” this season 
the Ohio city 
Schelling’s “A 
given this 
scheduled are 
“Adventures in 
a composition by 


MacDowell’s “Indian 
both at the concerts in 
and on tour. Ernest 
Victory Ball,” has also been 
year, and other works 
Alden Carpenter’s 
a Perambulator” and 
Louis Victor Saar. 
Gustav Strube, conductor of 


the Balti- 
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more cileaie states that five Amer- 
ican compositions were given by his 
orchestra last season in a series of six 
concerts under the auspices of the city. 
This season the first concert included 
the conductor’s own “American Rhap- 
sody,” and subsequent programs will 
list three short pieces by Cheslock and 
a work by Bochan. 


Far West Announces Other Perform- 
ances 


Two leading orchestras of the Far 
West, the San Francisco Symphony and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, are ac- 
tive supporters of a program featuring 
the native composer. 

Alfred Hertz, leader of the first or- 
ganization, reports that the following 
works by Americans are scheduled for 
performance by his orchestra this sea- 
son: 

Symphony No. 1, E Minor (first per- 
formance in America), Howard Hanson. 

Symphony No. 1 (first performance 
anywhere), Frederick Jacobi. 

Elegy (first performance anywhere), 
Paul Martin. 

“Ikarus,” Paolo 

“Negro Rhapsody, 

“Suite Araucana,” 

“Schelomo,” already 
this orchestra, is also scheduled, 
Bloch. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic simi- 
larly has announced an excellent repre- 
sentation of native compositions for this 
season. Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 


Gallico. 

” Rubin Goldmark. 
Nino Mareelli. 
played twice by 
Ernest 


ductor, sends the following list: 
Symphonic Poem, Albert Elkus. 
“Withered Garden,” Elliott Schenck. 
Symphonic Poem, “Christ and _ the 


Blind Man,” 
“Adventures in a 
John Alden Carpenter. 
Symphonic Poem, Howard Hanson. 
“The Culprit Fay,’ Henry Hadley. 
All of which reports are encouraging 
to the toiling American composer. The 
burst of distant symphonic music may 


Timothy Spelman. 
Perambulator,” 


carry a gleam of hope into his work- 
shop. 
Pueblo Hears Marie Sundelius 
PUEBLO, COoLo., Jan. 26.—A delightful 


song recital was given here recently by 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, en route East 
from a tour on the Pacific Coast. She 
presented a well-balanced program and 
was heartily applauded. 


Middleton Sings in Fargo, N. D. 

Farco, N. D., Jan. 26.—After an 
absence of several years, Arthur Middle- 
ton, baritone, was heard here in concert 
recently. Mr. Middleton was given a 
demonstrative reception by an _ enthu- 
siastic audience and added many encores 
to an enjoyable program. 
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Mr. Speaks has ever written. 


increasing steadily. 


A Splendid New Song by 


OLEY SPEAKS 


| A SONG OF GLADNESS 
LOW IN A, net 60) 
VERY charming song in a fascinating style. 


accompaniment are 
be certain of delighting all singers and audiences. 


ANOTHER RECENT SUCCESS 
| STAR-EYES 
MEDIUM IN F, 
[' is not extravagant to regard this as one 
M7 


Singers in all parts of the country 
are including it in their concert repertoire, and the demand for it is 


— G, SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 


It is a song of joy; 
so colorful as to 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Carl V. Lachmund Is Reminiscent 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
It was a pleasure and gratification 
for me to be present at the annual 


dinner and meeting of The Musical Al- 
liance of the United States on Tuesday 
evening. The rousing ovation extended 
to Mr. Freund by the large body of 
representative musicians was a_ loud 
evidence of the resultfulness of his 
varied long time efforts on behalf of 
American musicians—to say nothing of 
his own virile address. 

It was to me a personal commemo- 
ration of the forty odd years Mr. Freund 
and I have known one another. His 
telling career during this period and 
when in 1882 he wired me at Weimar to 
rush to Bayreuth and_ report the 
christening performances of “Parsifal” 
for his paper at the time, which in- 
cidentally brought to me the opportunity 
to click glasses with Wagner and the 
more lovable Meister Liszt at his side. 

Years have passed, but who has arisen 
to replace either and in those early years 
when Krehbiel (and other spoilt-in-the- 
baking critics and musicians) rabidly 
condemned these masters, Mr. Freund 
was raising a beacon light to show the 
way. 

Reminiscently yours, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. 
Steinway Hall, New York, Jan. 25, 1924. 





Fighting the Song-Swindlers 


My Dear Mephisto: 

You can’t stop it, and those sharper- 
advertisers know you can’t stop “poets” 
and “composers” of a certain caliber 
from answering them and _ virtually 
begging to be separated from their 
money. You wrote very humorously 
about it in MusicAL AMERICA’s issue of 
Dec. 22, which a friend has just sent me. 
Rather late in the day perhaps to recall 
it, but, as you may know, I can’t read 
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these things for myself now, so no mat- 
ter about that part of it. 

Your article interested me because I 
covered the same subject in the last 
chapter of my book on “Song-Writing 
and Song-Making,”’ just published by 
Schirmer. I related there a story told 
me by “Mr. P. S.,” a “poet” who sent 
his verses to Chicago advertisers for a 
song setting, was bled to the tune of $55, 
never received a note, and finally, when 
he tracked his plunderers to their lair, 
found they had no office at all where 
they advertised from. He gave me the 
name of “Mr. P. S.” (prize sucker), and 
I never learned any other, but his ver- 
sion fitted. 

During my twenty-five years and more 
of active labors as an editor of songs 
for publication, I attempted several 
times to head off these song-setting swin- 
dlers, and I did succeed in inducing two 
magazines to refuse their advertise- 
ments, but that was only a scratch on 
the surface. The swindle has been going 
on just the same, with only occasional] 
interruptions in the way of prison bars 
for several of the advertisers who got a 
trifle too “raw” in their activities. Wal- 
ter Kramer had considerable success 
through MusicAL AMERICA in his efforts 
to squelch these fellows a year or two 
ago, as you will remember, and I sin- 
cerely trust that William Arms Fisher 
will be able to do still more, though it 
is a good deal to hope for, as the game 
is too profitable to be wiped out easily 
and the victims are many and willing. 

They are willing because they are try- 
ing—and believe for some mysterious 
reason they are able—to jump all at 
once into work about which they are 
totally ignorant. They do not seem to 
be capable of using the most ordinary 
worldly wisdom and every-day sense 
about it. 

Your story of the prophetic lady who 
was desirous of meeting certain future 
expenses displays excellently the igno- 
rance which can run to the specious 
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THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB } 


MISS J. R. CATHCART, Founder President 
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Madison and Vanderbilt Avenues 
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TuEsDAY Eventnc, Fespruary 5, 1924 
, at 8:15 o’clock 


: BENEFIT for | 
| THE MACDOWELL COLONY 


: Peterboro, N. H. 
| Artists : 

ETHEL GROW, Contralto | 
ROBERT LOWREY, Pianist | 
EDNA MINOR, Violinist 


New York City | 
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| EDWIN GRASSE, Guest Composer ] 
! _ i 
Accompanist for Miss Grow | 
| CHARLES ALBERT BAKER | 
PROGRAMME | 
/ 1 
Te Re ERE T EER EET ee Ore a ee eee re ee ee en Chopi 
\ EE Sg 5g. Fh Rok Bap OI Nw RB Wb 5 OER iw Gskioie ie TP RE SH ‘Chopin 
i a res oN gd. Gran eGR EMG aisle aap eB ORIN WE DSIER 6 ON be eee Chopin | 
if 4. Nocturne D-b major . Eee CEE OE ee ree ...Chopin 
} 5. Btude—O minor ee Tree. Cree rere . .Chopin | 
i] 

| ROBERT LOWREY i 
| ; II 

ce ee ee ees are hor ee eh ea ee er a es ..Glueck H 
' ETHEL GROW 
\ ' ; III, | 
i Sonata No. 1 for Violin and Piano—C major.................. eT ee Edwin Grasse ! 
i ee ee NE, oy 15 55k 45d ere MG eK O66 hGH MO SaeRee ba (b) Scherzo | 
if (c) Andante ere eee ee ee eee eee er ee -++e.+e(d) Allegro con brio 
i EDNA MINOR, Composer at the Pian | 
i IV 
| a ree Ter creer eee eee WETCURCTT CT: kg Hl 
it (a) Largo maestoso— Allegro Risoluto I 
| (b) Molto Allegro, vivace t 
I (c) Largo con maesta | 
it (d) Allegro eroico—maestoso 

i ROBERT LOWREY 

i ; v. 

i 1. Wings of Night Tere eee eee ee eT js hie oe ke oe EK ob od Wintter Watts 

2. Awake, it is the day ....Cecil Burleigh 

— Se NS a ek SS a aah BK KEMP EW RND KES eek k ease wckal Ethelbert Nevin 

| 4. I ea ores tae “a Nace eg Weak. @ ke a OES RE os : .F c ‘orge 

\ 5. I am thy Harp ... Re Huntie p 1 Ww mi 

| ) > _ thy _ fee tere eee eee ee ee cee ee ee eee ee ee ee R. Huntington Woodman i 
iH 6. Evening Song .... ..John Mokrejs 

i 7. The Crystal Gazer TOCA PLT TCL RTT PROTECT Tee 4. Walter Kramer 1 
WH ETHEL GROW { 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO | 
' For Tickets Address TICKETS | 
il . | 
] MISS J. R. CATHCART, Pres. 75¢.. $1.50 and $2.00 
ij 200 West 57th Street woe : | 


il Tel. Circle 10117 
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Tax exempt | 


promises of the advertisers, and almost 
makes one think they are getting exactly 
what they deserve, hard as it may be. I 
had a similar case in my own experi- 
ence, but a song was to be written to 
pay the hospital cost of cutting her hus- 
band’s leg off! She was ready to pay 
me $1.50 for the setting of her poem, the 
first verse of which ran like this: 

The storm howls over the sea, 

The waves dash over the lea; 

Sadly I stroll through the dell, 

Wondering what my care can dispel! 

Beautiful that for a song! I can 
imagine a person capable of writing such 
drivel and thinking it poetry just in 
prime condition to believe in the prom- 
ises of song-setting advertisements and 
swallowing the bait whole. 

More power to all your elbows in your 
fight with the swindlers! 

LUCIEN G. CHAFFIN. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1924. 





Anxious About Mr. “Haruspex” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wonder what keeps Mr. ‘‘Haruspex’”’ 
so silent! He has started a _ polemic. 
Well-informed people have answered 
him and have proved their point with 
clearness and precision. But “Haru- 
spex” has failed to acknowledge all the 
questions involved in that controversy. 
Beside this, he did not answer the invi- 
tation of your Editor to sum up his idea 
in a concise form. 

In the interest of all those interested 
in that question, it seems no less than 
mere courtesy for him to reply. 

MARETT SAVERNE. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1924. 





Finds Awakening Interest in Stand- 
ard English 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the article 
entitled “Standard, not Near-English” 
by M. E. DeWitt, in the issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA of Jan. 19, and, agreeing 
with its main contention, wish that the 
writer had offered a_ definition of 
“standard” English. 

In spite of a deplorable ignorance in 
the vocal profession of the fundamental 
requirements of good speech, there is 
an awakening interest in the “neglected 
half of singing.” Many students are 
making independent investigations, and 
many who cannot afford diction lessons 
in addition to expensive voice work are 
grateful for authentic information 
through the musical press. 

MAY LAIRD BROWN. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1924. 





An Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It gives me great pleasure still to ad- 
mit way out here in sunny California I 
consider MUSICAL AMERICA one of the 
best and most lively, interesting musi- 
cal periodicals published. To help a 
friend out here over a year ago I gave 
her my subscription, but I want this 
opportunity to again express my appre- 
ciation of Mr. Freund’s untiring efforts 
to bring before his readers the best news 
of all musicians from all the many coun- 
tries of this great big world. 

Mrs. HERMINE TAENZER GAISFORD. 

Long Beach, Cal., Jan. 25, 1924. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your magazine is enjoyed very greatly 
by all in our household as well as by 
all the pupils who come each week and 
spend some time reading same. 
Mrs. MARY D. ESSER, 
Esser School of Music. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 20, 1924. 





Nadworney and Rabinowitch in Lewiston 
Recital 


LEWISTON, ME., Jan. 26.—The Chap- 


man Winter Concert in Lewiston, was 
given recently as part of the series 
which William R. Chapman of New 


York is conducting through Maine. The 

artists presented, Devora Nadworney, 

contralto, and Benno Rabinowitch, vio- 

linist, drew a large audience to the City 

Hall. 

C. V. Buttelman Made Managing Editor 
of Walter Jacobs’ Magazines 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Jan. 26.—C. V. 
Buttelman has been appointed managing 
editor of the music magazines and direc- 
tor of advertising for Walter Jacobs, 


Inc., of Boston. He was for six years 
associated with the firm of Gibson, Inc., 
of this city. Mr. Buttelman was promi- 
nently associated with musical activities 
here, having been president and adver- 
tising director of the Kalamazoo Choral 
Union and member of the music depart- 
ment of Central High School. Mrs. But- 
telman will join her husband at Boston 
after she finishes her contracts in Kala- 
mazoo, which include that of organist 
at the First Congregational Church and 
assistant to Harper C. Maybee, head of 
the Western State Normal College music 
department. The departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Buttelman will be a loss to music 
in this city. 


SAN CARLO OPERA 
VISITS CINCINNATI 


Symphony in “Dance” Pro- 
gram—Elena Gerhardt and 


Perutz Give Recitals 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 26.—Chief among 
the events in an unusually well filled 
musical week just closed was the visit 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, which 
gave two evening performances and a 
matinée in this city. “Madama Butter- 
fly,’ with Tamaki Miura in the title 
role, Colin O’More as Pinkerton and 


Graham Marr as Sharpless, was given 
on Jan. 18. All acquitted themselves 
well, as did Charles Galagher as the 
Bonze. At the matinée on the follow 
ing day “Boheme” was sung, with Anna 
Fitziu as a delightful Mimi, and Mr. 
O’More, Mr. Marr, Mr. Galagher and 
Max Kaplick as the four chums of the 
Latin Quarter. 

“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” were 
given on the evening of Jan. 19. In the 
former work Elda Vettori sang admir- 
ably and was recalled a number of times 
after her last scene. In “Pagliacci” 
Mr. Tomarchio as Canio and Mr. Fregosi 
as Tonio sang with good effect. It is 
regrettable that larger audiences did not 
rally to support the efforts of J. H. 
Thuman, local manager, in bringing this 
praiseworthy organization. 

The Cincinnati Symphony gave a nove! 
program of “Dance Music” in_ its 
“popular” concert at Music Hall on Jan. 
20. The works given included th 
Bacchanale from “Samson et Dalila,” 
Liszt’s Polonaise in E and a “Ball Scene” 
for violins and harps by Helmesberger, 
all well conducted by Fritz Reiner. 

It has been a long time since Cin 
cinnati has heard such beautiful liede: 
singing as that given by Elena Ger- 
hardt, soprano, in her recital at Emer) 
Auditorium on Jan. 22. Mr. Reiner was 





at the piano for the event, and thi 
program included works of Handel, 
Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Strauss and 
moderns such as Bridge, Crist and 
Sharp. 


Robert Perutz, violinist, and Carl Her 
ring, pianist, gave a recital including 
a number of modern works at the Con- 
servatory on Jan. 17. The two artists 
played a Sonata by Respighi. Assisted 
by Mrs. Williams, Mr. Perutz also playe« 
a fine Nocturne by Szymanowski and 4 
series of Variations by Sinding, ending 
with a group of smaller pieces whi 
brought many encores. 


Richmond, Ind., Greets San Carlo 
Forces 
RICHMOND, IND., Jan. 26.—Tama! 
Miura was acclaimed in the title-réle 
“Madama Butterfly” with the San Ca! 
Opera Company on Jan. 14. The oth 
members of the cast were also cordia 
welcomed by an audience estimated 
more than 2000 persons. This was t 
second of three events arranged by t 
music section of the Women’s Club, 
which Mildred Schalk is chairman. 
ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE 








Memory Contest for Merchantville, N. J 


CAMDEN, N. J., Jan. 28.—The M 
chantville Public Schools have inau: 
rated a Music Memory Contest with 
co-operation of the Merchantville M 
cal Club for students in the sixth, s 
enth and eighth grades. A weekly pe! 
has been set aside during which a list 
thirty-five compositions will be rende! 
twenty of which will be played with 
program at a concert to be given 
April. Virginia Gill, supervisor 
music, is directing the contest. 

ARTHUR D. PIERCE 
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Bachaus Tells Why Fle Could Ne 


FNULEUAUERNLENUUTUA AU GOMAU ELA TAAT 


WUE 


Pianist pe at Task of 
Newspaper Writer, Obliged 
to Make Judgments on Spur 
of the Moment — Says the 
American Orchestras Are 
as Good as Those of Europe 
Before the War 


By HENRIETTA MALKIEL 


RITICS and the public continually 
complain about the lack of variety 
in program-making—the continua! repe- 
tition of certain compositions and the 
omission of others. If one pianist plays 
the Beethoven Sonata, No. 110, a dozen 
pianists play it. If after several years 
of oblivion a conductor resurrects the 
Eighth Symphony, it is played at every 
orchestral concert for weeks. Why does 
everyone play the same thing, they ask? 
Most of the trouble William Bachaus, 
who deplores the situation as much as 
the critics, believes is accidental. “You 
don’t know what your colleagues are 
playing,” he says. “Often while you 
are still in Europe you get a frantic 
cable from your managers, ‘Send pro- 
grams!’ and you have to make them up 
and send them. Or you are on tour. 
You come back to New York a day be- 
fore your concert. The programs are 
printed and out. Three pianists have 
played one of your pieces within a week. 
What can you do about it? You can’t 
change the program at the last minute.” 
In some cases, however, Mr. Bachaus 
believes, works should be repeated at 
short intervals, so that the public may 
learn to understand them. “I have been 
asked to play the Beethoven Sonata, No. 
106, in Cincinnati. It is a great work, 
but I should never have played it if they 
had not asked me to do so. It needs a 
musically sophisticated audience. It is 
the sort of thing that I believe should be 
played by two or three pianists in suc- 
cession, so that the public can gradually 
absorb it. But people always seem to 
repeat the things that everyone has 
heard too often. You are tired to death 
of them. I don’t think it is necessary 
and it could be avoided by a little co- 
operation among the managers and the 
artists.’ 
The managers and the artists could 
plan programs that would complement 





The Central Portrait Is That of William Bachaus. 
and on the Right He and Michael Bohnen (Left) Are 


each other instead of being mere repe- 
titions. It would be better for the artists 
and the managers; the public would hear 
more music and better music and the 
critics would not be so worried. Mr. 
Bachaus feels very sorry for the critics. 

“It is terrible to think that a man 
can’t just sit and enjoy a piece of music 
without examining his reactions,” he 
says. “And he has to react so quickly, 
within an hour at the most. I don’t see 
how they know whether they like a 
thing or not in such a short time. I 
think it is remarkable that they can 
pass sound judgment. I know I couldn’t. 
Often I don’t know whether I like a thing 
until months afterward. I certainly 
wouldn’t be sure of my reaction for a 
long time. It must make you terribly 
worried and nervous to be obliged to 
have an opinion about everything. 

“T remember that the only time I ever 
passed an immediate judgment I was 
just a boy in Leipzig. Of course to us 
then Nikisch was always right. His 
interpretations were unquestionable. 
Nikisch used to play the Weber ‘Oberon’ 
Overture. He played it very quietly and 
simply. I couldn’t imagine it played 
any other way. I went to Dresden and 
there I heard Schuch conduct it. He 
gave it an accelerando at the end that 
infuriated me. How dare he, I thought. 
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Bain News Service 


Crossing the 


Nikisch never played it that way. Weber 
didn’t mean that. Then I went back to 
Leipzig and heard Nikisch again. I dis- 


covered that when he came to the end of 
the overture, I would wait impatiently 
for the accelerando and be disappointed 
because it wasn’t there. It cured me of 
having final opinions and of wanting to 
be a critic. If I had been one, I would 
have immediately proclaimed the Nikisch 
interpretation right, and afterward 
when I discovered it wasn’t, I would have 
kept still to preserve my critical dig- 
nity.” 
Wanted to Be a Composer 


Mr. Bachaus smiled and lit a cigarette 


with a silver cigar lighter that worked 
without coaxing. “Josef Hofmann 
gave it to me,” he said. “It always 


works. That proves that it was given 
in good faith, doesn’t it?” He admires 
Hofmann as a great pianist and a 
charming man. Remarking that Mr. 
Hofmann had gone in for composition, 
Mr. Bachaus said he had intended to be 
a composer. “But that was when I was 
a boy. When I was sixteen, I played for 
the first time in London. I was very 
successful, and after that I had to be a 
pianist. I don’t think I would have been 
a very good composer, anyhow. If I 
had had it in me, it would have come out. 
I couldn’t just have decided not to com- 
pose, and let it go at that.” 

And then he wouldn’t have been a 
modern composer, and that wouldn’t 
have done at all. “I don’t even play the 
works of the modernists,” he says. “I’ve 
tried. I’ve gone over hundreds of things 
and I can’t find anything really great. 
I play some of Scriabin, the Reger Bach 
Variations, but I don’t suppose those are 
modern any more. 

“T’m not a Reger enthusiast. He had 
ability. but no discrimination. He wrote 
down all the ideas he had, and then 
didn’t seem able to separate the good 
from the bad. That’s why his things 
often seem a little long and monotonous. 
He was a curious man, very few people 
really knew him. To most people who 
knew him casually he was a continual 
joker. He had what he called his joke 
boxes, a dozen of them, divided into 
classes—one for ladies, one for students, 
one for musicians and so on. You see, 
musicians must play. I play only on 
ivory—the piano, billiards, dominoes, or 
perhaps you don’t think dominoes an 
ivory game? I’ll show you!” 

Mr. Bachaus produced a small leather 
box with an inscription. In this box 
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ver r Be a Musical Critic 
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‘ 


On the Left the Pianist Is Seen Enjoying a Vacation in the Mountains of Norway, 
Atlantic on the Majestic, Bound for New York 


to him in 1912, when they were on tour 
together in England. He has used them 
ever since. He can’t play on plebeian 
black dominoes any more. 

“And then I play bridge,” he contin- 
ued, “but I have a great fault; I am con- 
tinually being reproached for it. I don’t 
play poker. To be a musician and not 
play poker! It is unthinkable. Kneise} 
told me not long ago that it was not 
enough for me to ~ the piano to be 
a musician; that I also had to play 
poker. It is very hard on my friends. 
One club puts up a solitary bridge table, 
surrounded by poker, when I go there. 
But why should I learn? Poker is inter- 
esting only when you play for high 
stakes; it’s just a gamble. They play 
for high stakes; I can’t, so I stick to 
bridge and billiards.” 

New More 


York Demands Than a 


Name 


He is enjoying New York between 
concerts. “It has changed since I was 
here ten years ago,” he says. “It is now 
one of the most musical cities in the 
world. The audiences have excellent 
taste and discrimination. They hear 
everything and everybody. A name is 
no longer enough to draw them. And it 
is the same in the theater. I saw ‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac’ the other night. It is a 
remarkable performance, and I am going 
to ‘Saint Joan.’ I missed the production 
of ‘Back to Methuselah’ the last time I 
was here, but I have read the play. It 
is one of my most treasured books. And 
‘The Miracle!’ and—but this is only New 
York. The rest of the country is far 
behind culturally. The people ther: are 
advancing, but more slowly. They don’t 
get a chance to hear as much as New 
York does. But they are gradually 
learning that music is essential to their 
lives. The new orchestras and other 
musical organizations throughout the 
country are developing musical taste. 

“And your American orchestras are 
good because they are subsidized and 
have enough time for rehearsal. That 
is the difficulty in England, for example; 
the orchestras must be self-supporting, 
and naturally they cannot be so good. 
The big German orchestras like the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipzig were 
always subsidized. The orchestras here 
now are as good as the European ones 
were before the war. They work hard— 
everyone works hard. 

“T am going back to Europe for the 
summer to rest, and then I’m coming 











were ivory dominoes. Dame Melba, who back to America next season to work 
is also a domino enthusiast, gave them = again.” 
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SIGRID 


ONEGIN 


Contralto 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


NEW YORK— 


Onegin Superb in Her Season’s First Recital.—Tribune. 


BOSTON— 


People would doubtless flock to her concerts if she did nothing but sing 
scales and arpeggios, so rare is the beauty of her tones at their best.— 


Globe. 


PHILADELPHIA— 


Perhaps the finest contralto Philadelphia has heard came and went when 


Sigrid Onegin performed.—Ledger. 


BROOKLYN— 


Onegin’s is one of the most glorious and ample contralto voices heard here 
And coupled with this splendid organ is her dramatic delivery, 


in years. 
so admirable and thrilling at its best—Eagle. 


PORTLAND, ME.— 


A queen among singers.—Express and Advertiser. 


PITTSBURGH— 
She was a sensation, a furore. She’s the Chaliapin of contraltos, 
with a singing organ as large as the Mosque.—Post. 


ST. LOUIS— 


A voice that is a miracle in the fullness and the freedom of its 
tone.—Times. 





OMAHA— 
Sigrid Onegin has a marvelously beautiful voice of oriental richness 
to which is added exquisite tonal variety.— News. 


PROVIDENCE— 


Holds audience entranced.—Tribune. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.— 


It is long since so magnificent a voice has been heard.—Lceader. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Best vocal recital given here in years.—Journal-News. 


MINNEAPOLIS— 


Completely won the admiration of every individual who heard her. 
It is not unusual for a singer to do that sort of thing once, some are 
able to do in perpetuity, and Onegin is one of this class, and stands 
pretty near the head.—Evening Tribune. 





FARGO, N. D.— 


All of the great contraltos one has heard faded into shadows as she 
sang.—Forum. 


LEWISTON, ME.— 
Greatest contralto in the world.—Journal. 
KENOSHA, WIS.— 


There are very few artists on our concert or operatic stage today who 
can be compared to Sigrid Onegin in any way.—News. 


FITCHBURG, MASS.— 
One of the greatest voices of this generation.— Sentinel, 
MILWAUKEE— 


Chaliapin is the only artist who can be called to mind who is endowed 
in quite the same way as Mme. Onegin.—Journal, 


Marvelous may well describe that radiant figure, Onegin, and there 
is left nothing adequate with which to tell those who have not heard 
her anything of the glory which is her voice.—Commercial. 

NEW ORLEANS— 


The greatest of contraltos.—States. 


Management: INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Ince. 


Exclusive Booking Agents 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Fisk Building, New York 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 


Steinway Piano 


Mme. Onegin records for Brunswick Records exclusively 
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“WHAT NEXT IN MUSIC?” 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK, JANUARY 11th, 1924 


MARION ROUS 


In Her “Anatomy of Modernism’’ 
“HAS BLAZED A TRAIL AS A CONCERTIZER” 


TIMES—“Witty and humorous verbal sketches of each composer as 
she played him, with a musical equipment adequate to the task.”’ 
“Except Schoenberg and Ornstein, who remained intractable, 
the others were so agreeably treated that they lost all their 
terrors. Poulenc, Stravinsky and Goossens had to be repeated.” 


HE RALD—*Plaved with good technic and a very delicate sense of 
tone.”’ 
‘Talked entertainingly as well as instructively.” 
“Plainly an interesting evening to a large audience.” 


\W. J. Henderson 


TRIBUNE—‘As a pianist she had a fluent technique, lightness of 
touch and ample command of phrasing and expression.” 
“As a lecturer she was illuminating, possessed of apt quotations 
and quite impartial.” 
\MERICA N—* Marion Rous has blazed a trail as a concertizer.” 
“As a musician she has uncommon skill and intelligence. She 
also possesses a broad and kindly point of view and a rare sense 
of humor.” 
“Her audience was deeply interested 1n her experiment, and very 


responsive to her endeavors.”—Grena Bennett. 


EVENING MAIL—"‘It may be set down now for once and all that she 
played them with understanding and fluency.”—Pitts Sanborn. 
WORLD 
EVENING WORLD—* Marion Rous 
the way of entertainment.” 
‘‘Appeals to both the pros and the cons.” 
“Miss Rous is a good pianist and seemed to get to the core of 
Frank Warren. 


‘She plays exceedingly well.” 


has found something new in 


e\ erything she played.” 


Exclusive Direction of EVELYN HOPPER 


Aeolian Hall. New York 
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Boston Stirred by Local Premiére of 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps’’ 





Marya Freund Is Soloist at Last Pair of Concerts by the Sym- 
phony, Under Monteux—Handel and Haydn Society Gives 
“Samson et Dalila” in Concert Form, with Noted Soloists— 
Harvard Pierian Sodality Orchestra in Concert—Bachaus, 
Dupré, Marie di Pesa, Ethel Hutchinson, Ruth Bernard, 
George Copeland, Howard Goding and Music Lovers’ Club 


Give Programs 





By HENRY LEVINE 


pandas Jan. 28.—After waiting ten 
years to hear Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps,” Boston was rewarded 
with superb performances of this epoch- 
making music, when Pierre Monteux ac- 
complished his tour de force as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony at the last pair 
of concerts of the season on Friday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 25, and Saturday evening, 
Jan. 26. Mr. Monteux had conducted the 
first ballet performance of ‘Le Sacre” 
in 1913 in Paris and the first concert 
performance of the work in the subse- 
quent year. 

The stark elementality and paganism 
of the work are irresistible. It is unre- 
lenting in its suggestion of prehistoric, 
primeval force. The slashing strings, 
astringent brass, screeching wood-winds 
and percussion invest the work with an 
eerie propulsive power and brutal force. 
If the dissonances are pungent, biting 
and acrid, they yet have a strange tonic 
in them. In its entirety the music smells 
of the earth, the mythological spirit of 
which Stravinsky has captured in his 
“The Rite of Spring.” Mr. Monteux 
earned a tremendous ovation, both be- 
fore and after the performance of the 
work. With subtle force of suggestion, 
Mr. Monteux also performed Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” Symphony, music that de- 
picts the charms of springtime with gen- 
teel quietude. It is a far cry from Bee- 
thoven’s to Stravinsky’s conception of 
Nature at budding time. 

The assisting soloist was Marya 
Freund, mezzo-soprano, who gave an im- 
pressive performance of Monteverde’s 
Recitative and Lament of Ariadne and 
sang with discriminating taste three 
songs by Mahler. 


Oratorio Society Sings “Samson” 


The Handel and Haydn Society per- 
formed “Samson and Delilah” in ora- 
torio form on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 20. 
A notable array of soloists assisted in 
the presentation of the work. Margaret 
Matzenauer gave a deeply emotional por- 
trayal of Delilah’s music. Richard 
Crooks charged his superb singing of 
Samson with a pathos, warmth and 
heroic quality. Clarence Whitehill sang 
the part of the High Priest in forceful 
and sinister manner, and Abimelech and 
the Aged Hebrew were well character- 
ized in voice by Wellington Smith. Mr. 
Mollenhauer’s conducting of the work 
was distinguished for its precision and 
clarity. The chorus, under his baton, 
sang with especially notable tonal beauty 
and with fine regard for expressive 
nuances. Mr. Stewart’s Boston Festival 
Orchestra gave an excellent account of 
itself in the performance of the orches- 
tral score. 

Harvard’s Pierian Sodality Orchestra 
gave its annual Boston concert at the 
Copley Theater on the afternoon of Jan. 
20. The program contained the first 
movement of Mozart’s E Flat Sym- 
phony, a Serenade for string orchestra 
by Arthur Foote, a Waltz, performed 
for the first time, by George Newell; 
Edward Ballantine’s “By a Lake in Rus- 
sia,” a lyric piece for orchestra, and the 
“Coronation March” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophéte. Walter Piston, ’24, who con- 
ducted the young collegians, achieved 
highly commendable’ results. Joseph 
Lautner, an alumnus of Harvard, sang 
the tenor aria, “Waft Her Angels,” from 
Handel’s “Jephtha,” and a group of 
songs. Mr. Lautner sang them with 
marked beauty of voice and charm of in- 
terpretation. Lois Wilson Lautner ac- 
companied. : 

Marie di Pesa, soprano, assisted by 
Ethel Hutchinson, pianist, gave a con- 
cert at Jordan Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 20, for the benefit of “Villa Mari- 
gola,” a professional! training school for 
war orphans in Spezia, Italy. Mme. di 
Pesa, in her singing of three groups of 
songs, disclosed a pure soprano voice of 
pleasing quality and a flair for effective 


and dainty interpretation. Miss Hutch- 
inson played two groups of solos with 
technical brilliance, variety of color, 
poetic beauty and dramatic fire. 

Ruth Bernard gave a piano recital at 
Jordan Hall on the evening of Jan. 22. 
Besides numbers by Debussy, Chopin 
and Liszt, she played rarely heard music 
by Glazounoff, Bridge, Ireland and 
Schmitt. Miss Bernard proved herself 
a truly capable pianist, well versed in 
the intricacies of technic and sensitive 
to effects of color. Her interpretations 
showed marked individuality and author- 
ity of conception, and, when called for, 
dramatic brilliancy. 

William Bachaus gave a program of 
plano music at Jordan Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Jan. 23. Mr. Bachaus dis- 
played his well-known great technical 
equipment and ease of execution. In 
Dohnanyi’s transcription of Delibes’ 
“Naila” Waltz, Mr. Bachaus achieved a 
rare feat of virtuosity in his skillful 
blending of tonal delicacy, rhythmic 
grace and grandiose bravura. Other 
works were much applauded. 

Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame 
Cathedral of Paris, played at Jordan 
Hall on Wednesday evening, Jan. 23. 
His program consisted of works by Bach, 
Clerambault, Franck, Schumann and 
pieces of his own. A feature of his per- 
formance was his improvisation in sym- 
phonic form upon themes submitted by 
four Boston musicians, George W. Chad- 
wick, Frederick S. Converse, Charles M. 
Loeffler and Pierre Monteux. Mr. Dupré 
displayed to excellent advantage his 
technical mastery over his instrument 
and his skill in achieving varied effects. 


Local Artists’ Programs 


George Copeland gave his second Bos- 
ton recital at Jordan Hall on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 24. He showed himself the 
same inimitable pianist in the works of 
Debussy and Spanish composers, which 
music he invested with delightful imag 
ery and rhythmic piquancy. The clas- 
sies, too, found in him an able inter- 
preter, highly skilled in tone production 
and tone coloring. 

Howard Goding played at Jordan Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 26. Mr. 
Goding displayed poised musicianship in 
his performance of works by Franck, 
Schumann, Debussy, Schonberg, Bridge, 
Scriabin and Chopin. A firm technical 
equipment, clean-cut tone and sane inter- 
pretations characterized his perform- 
ance. Mr. Goding also disclosed consid- 
erable fancy, taste and warmth in his 
playing. 

The Music Lovers’ Club gave its Janu- 
ary concert at Steinert Hall on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of the month. Mme. Edith 
Noyes Greene, president of the club, ar- 
ranged a program of interest. Georges 
Miquelle, cellist, accompanied by Renée 
Longy Miquelle, played the Grieg A 
Minor Sonata and a group of solos with 
technical finesse and interpretative skill. 
Frederic Tillotson displayed to excellent 
advantage his pianistic ability in two 
groups of solos. Myrtle A. Brown, ac- 
companied by Charles L. Budden, sang 
a group of songs, and Mrs. Hazel Clark 
Leonard, violinist, played a group of 
pieces. 











JEANNE DE M ARE | 


Interpretative Piano Talks 


Chicago Series 
Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, Jan. 7 
Mrs. Edward J. Blair, Jan. 10 
Mrs. Ogden McClurg, Jan. 14 


St. Louis Recital, Jan. 15 


Assisting Artists 
Barbara Maurel, John Barclay, Frederic 
Bristol 
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250 West 57th St., New York 
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Hailed as “Worthy Successor to Jenny Lind 
and Christine Nilsson” After Her Appearance 
as Guest Artist in Leading Roles at the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm and in Concert and Re- 
cital in Sweden. Decorated by the King of 
Sweden with the Litteris et Artibus Medal in 
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Recognition of Her Artistic Success. 


“ONE REALLY CAN SAY THAT HER VOICE HAS A GENUINE 
SWEDISH CHARACTER AND THAT SHE HAS ALREADY 
SHOWN 
WORLD-KNOWN SWEDISH SINGERS AS JENNY LIND AND 
CHRISTINE NILSSON.” 3 


HERSELF A WORTHY SUCCESSOR OF SUCH 


—Prof. Hallen, Stockholm Nya Dagligt Allehanda. 


“THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN SINGER’S GUEST APPEARANCES AT THE ROYAL OPERA IN STOCKHOLM HAVE 


BEEN A SPLENDID SUCCESS.” 
FAUST 


“Marie Sundelius made Marguerite convincingly simple, but 
through it all shone the rarest art. Her phrasing and shading are 
artistically perfect, her voice is pure and luscious and when it rises 


to the higher registers it reminds one of a cascade of clear crystal 
water.”’ ‘Stockholm Aftonbladet, Sept. 6, 1923. 


PAGLIACCI 


‘‘Marie Sundelius last night sang Nedda in ‘Pagliacci.’ The 
result was the same pleasant impression as on previous nights. Should 
any specially brilliant performance be emphasized, the first act love 
duet may suitably be mentioned in which the singer let us hear some 
real nightingale tones.’”” -——Stockholm Tidningen, Sept. 14, 1923. 


BOHEME 


‘‘The house was crowded. The King with attendance honored 
the performance with his presence. Sundelius’ appearance was 
graceful and charming. Her voice is unusually soft and full, espe- 
cially in the higher register. It never appears strained and one has 
the pleasant feeling that it fills the house without effort. To this is 
added an exquisite ‘sotto voce,’ a wonderful phrasing and a genuine 
Italian ‘parlando.’ She sang herself into the hearts of the Swedes.” 


Stockholm Svenska Dagbladet, Sept. 4, 1923. 


ROSENCAVALIER 


“The singer gave the appreciative ingenue role with all the 
alluring charm of a woman in voice and appearance of which she is 
capable. Her acting was in every respect captivating. The audience 
manifested by capacity attendance and spontaneous cheers its 
appreciation of the celebrated guest.”’ 


—Stockholm Tidningen, Sept. 19, 1923. 


CARMEN 


“‘We are spoiled with good performers of Micaela’s part, but 
Marie Sundelius’ graceful acting and lovely appearance were an addi- 
tion which made her shine out of the ordinary and her fascinating 
singing in all respects is perhaps unparalleled. The audience 
applauded the guest with real enthusiasm.” 


—Stockholm Tidningen, Sept. 8, 1923. 


—Dr. Soderman, Stockholm Aftonbladet. 
CONCERT 


“Marie Sundelius’ singing easily captures the ear as well as the 
heart of the hearer. It has the blue of the azure and gold of the 
sunflower.”’ 

—Stockholm Svenska Dagbladet, September 11, 1923. 


‘Marie Sundelius gave a concert before a capacity audience. 

The singer has by nature been gifted with a sound and lovely voice. 
The concert-giver was favored with a tremendous amount of flowers 
and generously shared the applause with her splendid accompanist.” 
-Stockholm Dagblad Politiken, Sept. 9, 1923. 


“The audience occupied all the ordinary seats and extra ones 
on the stage. More clearly the popularity of the singer cannot be 
shown. The applause rose during the evening to an ovation.” 

Stockholm Social-Demokraten, Sept. 21, 1923. 


‘‘Marie Sundelius satisfies the connoisseur of music just as much 
on the concert as on the operatic stage. The public at large enjoys 
before everything else her beautiful, clear and pleasant ringing voice 
and has turned out in full number to her concerts.” 

—Stockholm Dagens Nyheter, Sept. 11, 1923. 


“Every seat in the house was occupied. Her voice is especially 
Nordic, blond and beautiful in pitch, and was well suited for the 
arias in Italian where the art of her diction and her song technic 
stood the test as well as in a group of modern French songs and other 
offerings.”’ —Stockholm Social-Demokraten Sept. 11, 1923. 


‘Mme. Marie Sundelius’ farewell concert at the Auditorium 
drew an overcrowded house. The concert from beginning to end 
was superbly artistic and the singer was given a hearty ovation by 


the enthused audience.”’ 
—Stockholm Vart Land och Folk, Sept. 22, 1923. 
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9AYTON CHOIR GIVES A 
MODEL CONCERT IN FLINT 


Visitors Inspire Local Choristers by Fine 
Singing—Other Events in 
Michigan City 

FLINT, Micu., Jan. 25.—The West- 
minster Presbyterian Choir of Dayton, 
‘hio, made its second appearance in 
‘lint at the High School Auditorium this 


yveek. The choir and choral interests of 
the city again sponsored the concert as 
an opportunity to present a high ideal 

f choir singing to the local groups. 
Since the first visit a marked improve- 
ment has been shown in the local choirs. 

John Finley Williamson, conductor of 
the Dayton Choir, made the program 
informal. It was sung without accom- 
paniment and the pitch established with- 
out the use of any instrument. The tone 
quality was excellent and always suited 
to the text. “Going Home,” by Dvorak, 
arranged by William Arms Fisher, was 
one of the outstanding numbers, and the 
“Noél,” by Clarence Dickinson, was sung 
by request. 

On Monday evening, Jan. 21, Reinald 
Werrenrath gave a recital before an au- 
dience of 1500 persons at the Regent 
Theater. This was the fourth number 
of the Philharmonic Series under the 
management of Charles J. French and 
the Philharmonic-Central Concert Com- 
pany. His program was interesting and 
his diction in the English, German and 
Italian was equally satisfying. Herbert 
Carrick at the piano added to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

Mildred Waldman, an eleven-year-old 
pianist, gave a recital at the Hotel 
Durant ballroom on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 19, under the auspices of the 
Junior St. Cecilia Society. Miss Wald- 
man made her début in Chicago on Nov. 
11 with the Chicago Symphony, and is 
to appear again under the Newman man- 
agement. She played a program of 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Liszt 
and Mendelssohn. 

The Regent Theater is starting an in- 
novation in the way of free Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts from 1 to 1.30, given 
by the forty-piece Senior High School 
Orchestra. The concerts are to be given 
every two weeks. 

WILLIAM W. NorTON. 





Harold Land, baritone, and Winifred 
Byrd, pianist, gave a joint recital at 
the Pouch Galleries, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
24. Mr. Land was accompanied at the 
piano by Edward Hanis. 





CULTURE ARE ENTIRELY GOD-GIVEN. 
TION NOT BEING EXCEEDED BY CHALIAPIN. 


HIS SINGING OF MOUSSORGSKY’S “SONG OF THE FLEA” WAS A STUPENDOUS THING. 
—IT TRANSCENDS SINGING—SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED TO LAPSE. 
OTHER TREASURES OF THE WORLD. 

MR. DADMUN PUTS RICH SENSE INTO HIS SONGS. 


Friedman, Gifted in Letters as Well 


WUT 


HUN 
(Portrait on Front Page) 

N the three seasons that he has been 

in America, Ignaz Friedman, Polish 
pianist, has fully sustained the reputa- 
tion which he has earned both in Europe 
and South America, and has taken his 
place among the most gifted musicians 
to visit these shores. Mr. Friedman has 
been heard in more than 100 of the 
larger cities of the East and Middle 
West, and has been especially acclaimed 
for his dazzling technic and his ability 
as an interpreter of Chopin. He devoted 
his second New York recital this season 
to works of that master, and has also 
been heard with several of the larger 
orchestras in the E Minor Concerto. 

Mr. Friedman was born at Podgorre, 
near Cracow, Poland. He took his first 


_as Music, Firmly Established in U. 
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lessons from Mme. Grzywinska, and 
studied later for several years under 
Leschetizky, whose friend and assistant 
he subsequently became. He _ studied 
composition under Hugo Riemann, and 
is the composer of nearly 100 published 
works. He is also interested in litera- 
ture, and has written several poems 
which have been praised. 

Mr. Friedman is now engaged in his 
most successful tour of this country. 
His recitals in New York have been 
largely attended by students anxious to 
profit by closer acquaintance with this 
musician. He will give his third New 
York recital on March 1. Mr. Fried- 
man is under the management of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau and will 
be heard this season as far West as 
Denver and Pueblo and as far South as 
New Orleans. 





In Horton Studios 








Bovton, Jan. 28. 


M. Agnes Mangan, contralto, pupil of 
Frank E. Doyle, gave a recital recently 
at the Plantations Club, Providence, R. 1. 
Miss Mangan sang songs by Rossi, Grieg, 
Brahms, Debussy, Hahn, Watts, Dens- 
more, Cecil Burleigh and Ireland. 





T. Francis Burke of Brockton has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster at 
the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, this 
city. For the past two years Mr. Burke 
has filled the position of organist and 
choirmaster at St. Catherine’s Church, 
Somerville. Previous to going there he 
was organist for a year at the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, Harri- 
son Avenue, this city. For eleven years 
before coming to Boston, Mr. Burke of- 
ficiated as organist and director at St. 
Patrick’s Church, Brockton. Mr. Burke 
is a member of a family noted for its 
musical abilities. He was a scholarship 
student at the New England Conserva- 
tory. 





“Songs of Elfland,” by Mabel W. 
Daniels, for women’s voices, flute, harp 
and strings, will be given for the first 
time in St. Louis on Feb. 2 at a concert 


ROYAL 


DADMUN 


Third Successive Pacific Coast Tour, March and April 1925 








for young people by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Rudolf Ganz conducting. The 
composition is made up of two choruses 
“Fairy Road’ and “Fairy Ring.’ The 
text is by the composer. The first part 
was given in Steinert Hall last January 
by the MacDowell Club Chorus, with 
flute, harp and piano, Miss Daniels con- 
ducting. It has since been extended. 
Leo C. Miller has prepared the chorus 
for its appearance with the St. Louis 
Symphony. 





Joseph Lautner, tenor and _ voice 
teacher, substituted for Henry L. Gid- 
eon at the Community Club, Quincy, 
Mass., Tuesday evening, in the Musical 
Appreciation Class, which is conducted 
under the Massachusetts University Ex- 
tension Course. Mr. Lautner illustrated 
his talk by several selections, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Lautner. W. J.P. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The second of a 
series of three open meetings in connec- 
tion with the work of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club was held at the Gunter Hotel. 
A lecture on Rabindranath Tagore was 
given by J. F. B. Beckwith, with a musi- 
cal program arranged by Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith. Tagore songs with musical 
settings by Hageman and Horsman were 
sung by Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, and 
Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto. Roy Re- 
pass and Mrs. Lawrence Meadows were 
the accompanists. The poet’s works were 
read by Beatrice Hardy Duggan. 


VISITING RECITALISTS AND 
CHOIR ROUSE INDIANAPOLIS 





Frieda Hempel, Mitja Nikisch and Sis- 
’ tine Singers Make Notable Week-End 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 26.—A notable ar- 
ray of musical programs, given on Sun- 
day, Jan. 20, brought several celebrities 
to Indianapolis for the week-end. Frieda 
Hempel and assisting artists gave a 
Jenny Lind concert at the Murat Thea- 
ter, under the auspices of the Ona B. 
Talbot Fine Arts Association. The so- 
prano was acclaimed in the aria, “Deh 
vieni non tardar,”’ from ‘Marriage of 
Figaro”; the Old English “I’d Be a But- 
terfly,” which gave opportunity for fine 
coloratura’ singing; several Schubert 
songs and other works. Coenraad V. 
Bos, in the dual réle of soloist and ac- 
companist, and Louis P. Fritze, flautist, 
were also heartily applauded. 

Mitja Nikisch, pianist, made his first 
appearance under the auspices of the 
Mannerchor Society in a matinée recital 
at the Academy of Music and played a 
program largely of classics by Bach, 
Beethoven, Liszt and Chopin. 

The Sistine Choir in the evening drew 
a large audience to the Murat Theater, 
where it was presented by Nelson G. 
Trowbridge. Great enthusiasm was 
aroused in a program of music by Pales- 
trina, Perosi, Viadana, Vittoria and No- 
vello. A feature was an Alleluia by 
Perosi, sung antiphonally by two choirs 
and repeated under the leadership of 
Antonio Rella. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





CINCINNATI.—The program to_ be 
given this week by the Symphony was 
analyzed recently by Mrs. N. P. Smith 
before the Woman’s City Club at the 
residence of Mrs. George Hoadly.—The 
choir of the Church of the Covenant, 
Gordon Graham, director, gave its fourth 
monthly musical service on Jan, 20.— 
Miss Corner, a former pupil of Giacinto 
Gorno of the College of Music, who is 
making a tour through the State, re- 
cently sang in Urbana and has an en- 
gagement to appear in Dayton.—The 
Norwood Musical Club presented Rose 
Gores-Rockwell in an address on “Amer: 
ica in the Making,” followed by a musi- 
cal program given by club members. 





Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Mil- 
dred Dilling, harpist, were heard by a 
large audience in Willimantic, Conn., 
recently. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Community Entertain- 
ment Association. 





BARITONE 
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‘“An artist 


in every 
sense.” 


—San Francisco 
Journal 


THE EASE WITH WHICH HE ACCOMPLISHES EVERYTHING LEADS ONE TO THINK THAT HIS GIFT AND ALL HIS 
“THE SONG OF THE FLEA” WAS MASTERLY, ITS TALE AND VOCALIZA- 


San Francisco Journal, Dec. 8, 1923. 


THIS INTERPRETATION 


IT SHOULD BE HANDED DOWN WITH THE 


Portland Morning Oregonian, Nov. 26, 1923. 


Los Angeles Express, Dec. 11, 1923. 
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Mario 


Chamlee 


Henderson Says: 
“He sings with much beauty of tone, with well sustained phrasing and with fervor. 


do well to emulate Mr. Chamlee’s diction.’’-—New York Herald. 


Many singers might 


Sanborn Says: 
“He is endowed with a voice of uncommon beauty.”—New York Evening Mail. 


Gabriel Says: 
“oH 7 uth 1 ‘. . . . ; atl od | l li atl } t t ti te > bd ti > 
e sings with luscious tone, with freedom, and above all with a taste that most operatic tenors nine times 

out of ten have not the slightest conception of.”—New Y ork Evening Sun. 
Devries Says: 
“Chamlee’s Cavaradossi in Tosca is without a rival today. This is a role one would say was created for 
Chamlee. He is a handsome, beguilingly charming Cavaradossi, and his voice and its high notes were Olympian 


in beauty of timbre.’”’—Chicago American. 
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Detroit Conservatory Celebrates 


Jubilee in Three Days’ Festival 


PUVTPVRELULEPOE EEUU LETLUIPODUILOTOLLOT TOA LOGLOLLeL UGA EEOGDOA EOI LOT ETEOGEOTTOTEOI POAT HTT ET Pa 

ETROIT, Jan. 26.—The Detroit Con- 

servatory celebrated its fiftieth an- 
iiversary at a three days’ festival which 
egan on Jan. 16. The conservatory was 


ounded in 1874 by Jacob H. Hahn, who 
suided its destinies for twenty-seven 
vears. Many of Detroit’s best known 
nusicians were then on its staff, and 
his high standard has been consistently 
ustained by the present head, Francis 
L. York. 

Mrs. Jacob H. Hahn and Ida Fletcher 
Norton, formerly vocal head of the con- 
servatory, were guests of honor during 
the celebration. A reception was held 
at the conservatory on the evening of 
Jan. 16, and was attended by several 
hundreds of the city’s musical coterie. 
On the following evening a banquet was 
given in the Hotel Statler, at which 
Mrs. Norton, Marshall Pease and Francis 
L. York made addreses, and Elizabeth 
Bennett, Georgia Richardson Baskerville, 
Earl Morse and Archibald Jackson pro- 
vided a musical program. 


Symphony Shares in Festival 


The conservatory presented the De- 
troit Symphony in a complimentary con- 
cert m Orchestra Hall on Jan. 18. “Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch led his men through the 


“Tannhauser” Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite, Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes,” and, with Georgia Richardson 
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Baskerville as soloist, the E Flat Con- 
certo of Liszt. In addition to Mr. York 
as president, the officers include Eliza- 
beth Johnson, vice-president; James H. 
Bell, secretary and treasurer, and La 
Verne H. Brown, Mrs. Charles H. Clem- 
ents, Archibald Jackson, and Alle D. 
Zuidema, trustees. 

The recent appearance of Roland 
Hayes with the Detroit Symphony was 
so successful that he returned for a re- 
cital in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 17. Mr. 
Hayes sang admirably numbers by 
Handel, Paradisi and Purcell; but it was 
a group of folk songs and four Negro 
spirituals which roused the audience to 
the highest point of enthusiasm. William 
Lawrence acted as accompanist. 


Afternoon Orchestral Concert 


Victor Kolar led the Detroit Symphony 
in an attractive program on the after- 
noon of Jan. 20, when Djina Ostrowska 
and Philipp Abbas appeared as soloists. 
Mme. Ostrowska played with distinction 
in Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
Harp and Orchestra, and Mr. Abbas’ 
contribution was “Kol Nidrei” by Bruch, 


given with pleasing tone and technic. 
The program also included an excerpt 
from “Konigskinder,’ two Dvorak Hu- 


9 


moresques, the overture to “Orpheus, 
a Strauss Serenade for wind _ instru- 
ments, and sketches from “The Snow 
Maiden.” 

Nina Tarasova gave a program of 
folk-songs in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 20, 
and was assisted by Alexander Akimoff, 
bass, and Lazar Weiner, pianist. 

Reinald Werrenrath sang on Jan. 20 
at the Detroit Athletic Club. He was as- 
sisted by William Grafing King, violin- 
ist, and Herbert Carrick, accompanist. 


Visit of Sistine Choir 


The Sistine Choir gave a concert in 
Arcadia Auditorium on Jan. 21, when 
Monsignor Antonio Rella presented a 
new program which included the hymn, 
“Adeste Fideles” by Novello. 

At a lecture by Frank Swinnerton, 
English novelist, on “Observation as a 
Fine Art,” Ilya Scholnik, concertmaster 
of the Detroit Symphony, played the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto and a number of 


solos. The event was the sixth in the 
series organized by the Civic Music 
League. 


MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


Mme. Genovese Opens Musicale Series 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., Jan. 28.—Nana 
Genovese, mezzo-soprano, gave the first 
in a series of salon musicales at her 
home recently. The program, which was 
heard by many women prominent in 
north New Jersey, was given by Um- 
berto Sorrentino, tenor; Gertrude Loehr, 
soprano; Bessie Worthen Stevens. read- 
er; Millo Picco, baritone; Nellie Berger, 
composer-pianist, and Mme. Genovese. 


International Referendum Concerts Will 
Give Second Program 

American, Spanish, Russian, French 
and English composers will be repre- 
sented at the second program of the 
International Referendum Concerts in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Feb. 22. 
The Franco-American String’ Quartet 
will play Loeffler’s “Music for String 
Instruments, Dedicated to the Memory 
of Victor Chapman,” and there will be 
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a first performance of Richard Ham- 
mond’s Three Songs from “La Flute de 
Jade.” There will also be a first per- 
formance of Manuel Infante’s ‘“Senti- 
mento” from “Danses Andalouses,” and 
of Arthur Bliss’ “Storm Music” from 
“The Tempest.’ Other numbers will be 
by Stravinsky, Louis Vuillemin, Jean 
Philippe Rameau and Darius Milhaud. 
Among the artists who will take part 
are Claudio Arrau, Greta Torpadie, Jose 
Delaquerriere, Richard Hale, Carlos 
Salzedo and E. Robert Schmitz. 


Tamme Pupil Sings in Reading 
Mary Dell Dowman, a pupil of Charles 
Tamme, was one of the attractions at the 
Capitol Theater in Reading, Pa., recent- 
ly. Miss Dowman has also been heard 
in recital in Forest Hills, N. Y., and with 
the Metropolitan Club in New York. Mr. 
Tamme has resumed his regular Tues- 
day evening lectures on the art of sing- 
ing which are free to the public. Each 
lecture will be followed by a demonstra- 

tion of Mr. Tamme’s vocal theories. 


Loraine Wyman to Sing with Boston 
Symphony 
Loraine Wyman, who has won promi- 
nence as a singer of folk-songs in cos- 
tume, has been engaged for a pair of 


concerts of the Boston Symphony on 
March 8 and 4. Miss Wyman’s Febru- 
ary schedule calls for appearances in 


New Bedford, Mass.; Providence, Wal- 
lingford and Stamford, Conn., and 


Utica, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN COLLEGE EVENT 





Olga Samaroff Plays to Throng in Lan- 
sing—Hear Sistine Choir 

LANSING, Micu., Jan. 26.—Olga Sam- 
aroff played to a capacity audience in 
the large gymnasium at Michigan Agri- 
cultural College Wednesday evening, giv- 
ing a program which was interesting to 
pianists and laymen alike. The concert 
was patronized by many music teachers 
and amateurs from the surrounding 
towns. The fine art of Mme. Samaroft 
appealed to the audience and she was 
obliged to give encores after each of 
three groups. Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
and Chopin numbers made up most of 
the program. She introduced a Noc- 
turne in manuscript by the American 
composer, Mary Howe. 

On Thursday evening another large 
audience gathered at Prudden Audi- 
torium to hear the Sistine Chapel choir. 
The program of sacred music, largely 
written by composers of the church, 1n- 
terested and delighted the audience. An 
encore and several repetitions were de- 
manded. THERESA SHIER, 


Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Wagenaar 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 


4 


nard Wagenaar on Jan. 23. Mr. Wage- 


naar is the well-known composer and 
accompanist. 
All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given. 

















THE FLONZALEY 
QUARTET 


The Standard By Which Other String 
Quartets Are Judged 











Taylor). 


Among the numerous quar 
tets which have sprung up 
during the last decade, none 
has been able to compete 
successfully with the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, the oldest 
and best-established organ- 
ization of its type.—lve- 
ning Telegram. 
* * * 
Che program was admirably 
contrasted and interpreted 
with that technical finesse 
and sensitiveness of feeling 
and color which places the 
lonzaley Quartet beyond 
comparison among organi- 
zations of its kind.—7imes 
(Olin Downes). 


* ad . 


The Flonzaley Quartet, that 








has placed them in the honored niche they occupy. 


They played with the wonted perfection of technic and artistry that 


(Deems 


I}orld 


They played before the 
large audience usual nowa- 
days when this premier 


chamber-music organization 
plays. Why it keeps to the 
meagre three concerts a sea- 
son is a bit of a mystery. 
Surely when even the re 
viewers plead for more 
evenings it may know be 
vond any doubt how much 
it is wanted. ‘They come 
about as near to giving 
something perfect in its 
kind as seems humanly 
possible. Their playing is 
not only sensuously beaut! 
ful; it seems to fathom the 


inner spirit of whatever 
they play.—FEvening Jour- 
nal, 


sum total of all chamber- 
music organizations, . a 
charmed the usual large 
audience of educated music 
lovers which is always to be The Flonzaley Quartet 
found at its concerts. For played as is usual with this 
ensemble, rhythm, attack organization, about as per- 
and precision, there is noth- fectly as 1S humanly pos 
ing like the Flonzaleys. sible-—Evening World. 
Kvening Post. 
MANAGEMENT: 


Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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British National Opera Company Gives 


Boughton’s “Alkestis” at Covent Garden 


ANT eee 


ONDON, Jan. 14.—The British Na- 

tional Opera Company again took 
possession of Covent Garden last week, 
opening on Jan. 8 with an excellent per- 
formance of ‘Meistersinger.” The pluck 
of this organization which, instead of 
playing safe with a small répertoire of 
ever-popular works, prefers to give a 
broad list of operas, cannot be too highly 
commended. In the first week, for in- 
stance, besides the Wagner’ work, 
Holst’s “Savitri” and “The Perfect Fool” 
were sung, and the first London per- 
formance of Rutland Boughton’s “Al- 
kestis.” 

“Meistersinger,” under the baton of 
Eugene Goossens, was given an inspiring 
performance with Robert Parker as 
Sachs, Tudor Davies as Walther, William 
Michael as Beckmesser, Browning Mum- 
or as David, and Miriam Licette as 

va. 

Mr. Boughton’s “Alkestis” is an ex- 
ceedingly fine piece of work, and it has 
been said that it establishes not only 
Mr. Boughton but also English opera for 
the first time since Purcell. The com- 
poser has used Gilbert Murray’s trans- 
lation of Euripides’ play, and has made 
of it _more a music-drama than an 
operatic work of detached scenes. Any 
composer, of course, who sets out to put 
the mighty Greek plays to music imposes 
upon himself a task which requires 
prayer and fasting. Mr. Boughton’s 
music is successful in every way. One 
might wish for a little more climax in 
several of the scenes, but the music is 
always individual without being objec- 
tionably so or striving for original ef- 
fects. 

The production itself was of great 
beauty, being of a classic simplicity 
which absolutely fitted the character of 
the work. The modern lighting was par- 
ticularly effective. All the members of 
the cast did their work in thoroughly 
artistic fashion. Clara Serena, a new 
contralto, who appeared in the name- 
part, was very successful. Walter Hyde 
as Admetus, after a somewhat ineffective 
start, worked into his part with finesse 
and gave a thrilling performance. 

_ Other operas given during the week 
included “Hansel and Gretel,’ Bach’s 
“Phoebus and Pan,” the latter with 
“Gianni Schicchi” for the first time in 
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Rutland Boughton, Composer of “Alkestis,’ 
from a Portrait Study by gc OM 


English in London; “Otello,” “Aida” and 
“Madama Butterfly.” 

The company gave a Wagner program 
in the Albert Hall on Sunday afternoon 
preceding the opening of the engagement 
at Covent Garden. The soloists were 
Florence Austral in the Immolation 
scene from “Gétterdimmerung,” Tudor 
Davies in the Forge Song from “Sieg- 
fried,” Walter Hyde in the Spring Song 
from “Walkiire,” Miriam Licette in 
“Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin,” and 
Edna Thornton in the aria from 
“Rienzi.” 

Another recent work of Mr. Boughton’s 
which was received with much acclaim 
was the Christmas Mystery Play, “Beth- 
lehem,” which was presented at the Re. 
gent Theater. The play followed closely 
the mediaeval Coventry Mystery and the 
music was founded upon antique hymns 
and Christmas songs. The piece was 
originally written for the Glastonbury 
Festival Players, and the present per- 
formance was by the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Company. 





LIEGE, Jan. 19.—George Hiie’s opera, 
“In the Shadow of the Cathedral,” 
founded upon Ibafiez’s novel of the same 
name, has just confirmed the success 
which it achieved at its first perform- 
ance. Under the admirable direction of 
Francois Gaillard, the work was recent- 
ly given a fine performance at the Thé- 
atre Royal, with Mr. Scapus in the réle 
of Manoel, and the cast also included 
Mme. Diels, Misses Neusy and Arnold 
and Mr. Besserve as an _ admirable 
Esteban. 


_ HAMBURG, Jan. 20.—Arno Segall, vio- 
linist, created a most favorable impres- 
sion by musical and technically accom- 
plished playing in a concert given here 
recently. He played three large works, 
a Concerto in G Minor by Vivaldi, Bach’s 
Concerto in the same key and Glazou- 
noff’s Concerto in A Minor. The orches- 
tra was led by Willy Hess. 


WIESBADEN, Jan. 18.—The reopening 
of the State Theater here, which was 
partially destroyed by fire less than a 
year ago, was observed last month. A 
number of opera performances have 
deen announced, including “Lohengrin,” 
“Tannhauser” and “Freischiitz.” 





ANGERS, Jan. 19.—Hilda Roosevelt, 
the American soprano, recently created 
a fine impression as soloist with the 
Société des Concerts Populaires_ in 
D’Indy’s “Le Chant de la Cloche.” 


STOCKHOLM, Jan. 18.—One of the most 
nteresting recitals of the winter was 
hat given by Marianne de Moérner of 
songs by the Finnish composer, Erkke 
Melactin. 


Maprip, Jan. 17.—The Teatro Real 
has recently given a native one-act 
opera of merit, Tomas Borras’ “Fanto- 
chines,” with Angeles Ottein, heard two 
seasons ago at the Metropolitan in New 
York, in the principal feminine rédle. 
“The Secret of Suzanne” and Paer’s 
“Maestro di Cappella” shared the bill. 
A new production is promised by the 
Real of Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” this 
month. 

LILLE, Jan. 18.—Bracketed with De- 
bussy’s “The Blessed Damozel,” Ber- 
lioz’s choral work, “L’Enfance du 
Christ,” was recently given a fine per- 
formance here. The Berlioz work was 
considered so radical at the time of its 
composition in 1850 that it was presented 
originally as the work of “Pierre Ducré.” 


VIENNA, Jan. 16.—Erich Korngold, 
composer of “The Dead City,” is said to 
be at work on a new opera to a text by 
Hans Miiller, who wrote the book for his 
“Violanta.” It is designed for a pre- 
miere at the Vienna State Opera next 
season. 


TRIESTE, Jan. 15.—Jan  Kubelik, 
violinist, was heard in recital here re- 
cently, as the first of a long tour of 
Italy which will last several months. 


BERLIN, Jan. 20.—Tchaikovsky’s opera, 
“Mazeppa,” which has never been sung 
in Germany, is being edited by Rolf 
Lauckner for production in_ several 
opera houses of the country. 


TouLousE, Jan. 18.—A month of ex- 
cellent music of every sort has delighted 
Toulousain music-lovers. The rebuilt 
Capitol Opéra is giving exceedingly fine 
performances in accordance with the 


tradition of the house where so many of 
France’s greatest singers have received 
their early training. Lucyle Panis sang 
an exceedingly fine Tosca recently and 
Abby Richardson was a very superior 
Carmen. The Societé des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, under the baton of Aymé 
Kune, has given some admirable new 
works, among which “La Baie des Tré- 
passés,” by D. Planchet, was particular- 
ly well received. An interesting light 
opera, entitled “Reggie, the Chaste,’’ is 
drawing crowds to the Variétés. The 
music of the piece is very charming and 
the libretto good enough to be played 
alone in dramatic form. 


Dresden Hears Premiére of Strauss’ 
Arrangement of Couperin Suite 


DRESDEN, Jan. 18.—The first perform- 
ance of a Dance Suite which Richard 
Strauss recently orchestrated from eight 
harpsichord pieces by Couperin was 
given by the Dresden State Orchestra, 
under Fritz Busch’s leadership, at the 





Opera recently. The charming music 
was arranged for use as a ballet in 
Vienna and has been largely  recon- 


structed contrapuntally as well as in the 
scoring for such modern instruments as 
the celesta and the glockenspiel. On the 
same program was Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony and other works. A novelty, 
“Mors et Vita,” by Hans Gal, whose 
opera, “The Sacred Duck,” has_ been 
heard in Germany, was given at another 
symphony concert in the Opera House. 
The work, based on Goethe’s “Wilhelm 
Meister,” is scored for women’s voices 
and a male chorus with bass solo, accom- 
panied by orchestra. Adolf Busch’s 
“Comedy Overture” was another novelty 
on the same program. Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff’ had its first performance at the 
Dresden Opera since pre-war days early 
this month. The text had been subjected 
to a “re-editing’’—a favorite device with 
German productions. The title-réle was 
sung by Robert Burg, who gave an in- 
imitable comic portrayal and sang with 
voice well adapted to the Italian style. 
Irma Tervani, as Mrs. Quickly, headed 
the feminine cast, and the orchestra was 
led with much care by Fritz Busch. 


Berlin’s New Opera House Opened 


BERLIN, Jan. 20.—The new Opera 
House on the Konigsplatz, rebuilt on the 
site of the once famous Kroll’s Theater, 
was formally opened with a performance 
of “Meistersinger.” The new theater 
will be under the management of the 
State, and will be a sort of branch estab- 
lishment of the Staatsoper. The house 
aims to provide opera for the large pro- 
portion of the people at relatively low 
prices. Rebuilding of the institution 
was intrusted to Oscar Kaufmann. This 
is the fourth opera house in Berlin, the 
others being the State Opera, the Ger- 
man Opera in Charlottenburg and the 
Grosse Volksoper. In the last named 
house a new productidn of Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball” enlisted excellent singers 
in Melanie Kurt as Amelia, Henrik Ap- 
pel as Richard and Eleanor Reynolds as 
Ulrica. The Staatsoper similarly re- 
vived “Tales of Hoffmann” with success, 
a feature of the production being new 
scenery, designed by Aravantinos. 

MILAN, Jan. 16.—Mascagni’s “Tris” 
was revived at La Scala recently under 
the baton of Toscanini. The work, which 
had not been heard in this theater for 
twenty-five years, was admirably inter- 
preted by Irma Vigano, Aureliano Per- 
tile and the baritone Badini. 





BERLIN, Jan. 20.—Mme. Gustav Mah- 
ler has made arrangements for the 
publication of her late husband’s Tenth 
Symphony, a posthumous work. The 
symphony is in five movements of which 
the second, a Scherzo, bears the sub-title 
“Purgatory.” 


LYONS, Jan. 14.—‘“Stamboul” the 
opera by Edouard Trémisot, a Lyonnais 
conductor, although acclaimed at Bor- 
deaux where it had its premiére, has had 
only a moderate success at the Grand- 
Theatre here in spite of having been 
presented by an admirable cast. 


BREST, Jan. 17.—“Izeyl,” a charming 
symphonic suite by Gabriel Pierné, has 
just had its first performance here, cre- 
ating an excellent impression. 


American Plans 
Theater in Paris 


ARIS, Jan. 19.—A little theater which 

is to be consecrated to ultra-modern 
musical pieces is planned by the Amer- 
ican tenor, Charles Hubbard. Backed by 
a number of the younger composers in 
the forefront of the musical movements 
of the day, Mr. Hubbard plans to give 
short operas written for chamber pres- 
entation with an orchestra of not more 
than twelve pieces. Manuscripts will be 
passed upon by a committee, and the 
scenery and costumes will be designed 
by the painter Arengo. The locality of 
the theater has not yet been disclosed, 
but it is understood that it will be in the 
Montmartre quarter. 

Extensive restorations are to be made 
in the near future in the Opéra, and al- 
ready scaffolding is rising on the front. 
The building has not been kept in the 
best state of repair, and it is feared that 
once restorations are started much more 
will be found to be done than is expected 
at present. Numerous improvements are 
needed behind the scenes in mechanical 
devices, many of which have not been 
modernized since the house was_ com- 
pleted in 1875, but at present sufficient 
money is not available for these. 

Paris is looking forward with consid- 
erable interest. to the coming engage- 
ment of the Mussulman Ballet at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées. The titles 
of the works to be presented, which are 
somewhat stimulating to the imagination, 
are as follows: ‘‘Pharaoh’s Daughter,” 
“A Night of Love in the Palace of Semi- 
ramis,” “The Virgins of Ispahan” and 
“A Nubian Night.” 

Albert Wolff presented an interesting 
novelty at his latest concert of modern 
music, entitled “Epigrams,” by Georges 
Migot. There are three sections to Mr. 
Migot’s work, and as a whole, it shows 
more melodic inspiration and more care- 
ful orchestration than many of his pre- 
vious efforts have exhibited. It was very 
well received. 





Hamburg City Theater Revives 


Wolf’s “Corregidor” 


HAMBURG, Jan. 20.—Hugo Wolf’s “Der 
Corregidor” was given a new production 
at the City Theater last month, and de- 
spite its dramatically weak libretto, the 
lyric appeal of the music amply reward- 
ed the effort. Spanish in character, the 
work shows traces of borrowings from 
various sources. The soprano role of 
Frasquita includes some grateful pas- 
sages, such as the famous air, “In the 
Shadow of My Tresses,” sung well by 
Mme. Gotthardt-Montes. Werner Wolff 
conducted. A concert of ultra-modern 
music, given recently by Paul Aron, in- 
cluded Karol Szymanowski’s “Myths,” 
three poems for violin and piano. As 
played by Adolf Schiering, violinist, the 
works, entitled “The Spring of Are- 
thusa,” “Narcissus” and “Dryads and 
Pan,” revealed considerable beauty. Mr. 
Aron played several piano _ pieces, 
“Waltz,” “Elégie” and “Hungarian Peas- 
ant Dances,” by Bela Bartok, which are 
forceful examples of modernism. Milly 
Stephan sang five “Love Songs” by Wil- 
helm Gross, and Goossens’ Violin Sonata 
was given an effective performance. 
Bach’s “High Mass” was given jointly 
by the Singakademie and the Philhar- 
monic recently. 


Safety Curtain Sticks, Frank- 
fort Has No New Year’s 
Opera 


RANKFORT, Jan. 15.—A large 

audience gathered on New 
Year’s Day to hear a gala perform- 
ance of Verdi’s “Aida,” which had 
to be abandoned because the iron 
safety curtain stuck and all efforts 
to raise it proved of no avail. The 
audience waited more or less pa- 
tiently for two hours while engi- 
neers worked upon the mechanism 
for raising the curtain, but at the 
end of that time it was announced 
that the performance would have 
to be abandoned. 
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WHERE IS THE AMERICAN OPERA? 


ITH half the season over at the Metropolitan 

Opera, the enthusiast is already speculating 
about the prospects for the winter of 1924-25, and 
during the next few months rumor will doubtless 
be busy. Mr. Gatti-Casazza is a general who 
looks ahead, but to what extent his plans for the 
future have taken shape he will not disclose until 
he is ready, and experience has taught us that he 
will not be ready until the program is practically 
complete. 

Today, opera-goers may indulge only in hopes, 
and these will doubtless foster many rumors of 
coming presentations. One hope that survives, 
in spite of many disappointments, is that some 
day the general manager will discover an Amer- 
ican opera that is worthy of production. Perhaps 
it will come next season, but there is no whisper 
of it yet. 

In the season of 1919-20, Mr. Gatti introduced 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” by Mr. Hadley. It survived 
for two seasons, but no American work has since 
been heard at the Metropolitan. It is probably 
difficult to find a native opera, but there is surely 
a score hidden away somewhere of merit equal, 
at least, to some of the novelties presented in 
recent seasons. 

If an American composer is to create a really 
fine opera, he must have assurance that he has a 
reasonable chance of gaining a hearing. No 
criticism of the Metropolitan is here intended, for 
Mr. Gatti knows a good opera when it comes his 
way. The important thing, however, is to stimu- 
late our composers, and this could be done by 
the production of one or two operas. Mediocre 
foreign works sometimes find acceptance for a 
season, and an equal chance might be given to 
American scores, even if they are mediocre. When 
our composers find their fellows basking for a 
while in the operatic sun, they may be moved by 


the spirit of emulation, and then, one day, we 
may find a home-made lyric drama established in 
the repertory. 

The British National Opera Company is doing 
a good deal to stimulate the British composer. 
It has made an eager search for novelties, and 
has produced several in the few years of its ex- 
istence. The latest of these, Rutland Boughton’s 
‘“Alkestis,” was brought out only last month at 
Covent Garden. With all its resources, the Met- 
ropolitan might follow a similar plan. 

Even if a performance of a native work in the 
subscription round seems too hazardous an ex- 
periment, an audience would surely be found for 
a special “American night,” when an opera might 
be mounted effectively but inexpensively. Or, fail- 
ing this, recourse might be had to the plan tried 
a few years ago, when an award was offered for 
the best opera submitted. American composers 
have advanced considerably in recent years, and 
a competition might result in the production of 
an opera that is something more than acceptable. 
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MUSIC AND MANLINESS 


USIC to the average American, the business 

man with a smattering of culture, is some- 
thing for women to amuse themselves with. Thus 
Mischa Levitzki in an interview published in last 
week’s issue. There is truth in the criticism, of 
course, and when Mr. Levitzki goes on to say that 
we have a “manliness” complex and music is re- 
garded as an effeminate taste, he states the attitude 
of many people, but it is an attitude which is grad- 
ually being corrected. 

Those who suffer from the manliness complex 
would find little to criticize in the career of 
Brigadier-General G. Dawes. A Chicago business 
man, he won a peculiar sobriquet in the army by 
the use of an expressive phrase applied at what, 
for want of a better term, we may describe as a 
psychological moment. After the war he was made 
director of the National Budget, and, his work in 
this capacity having been performed with distinc- 
tion, he has now gone back to Europe to conduct 
the investigation of the Allies into the finances of 
Germany. Yet this same Brigadier-General G. 
Dawes is the composer whose “Melody” has been 
played by Kreisler and other violinists, and he has 
long been identified with musical affairs in Chicago, 
especially the Chicago Opera Company. 

Business men all over the country are taking an 
interest in music, giving vigorous support to musi- 
cal movements, backing orchestras and other or- 
ganizations, and none of these men could be charged 
with “effeminate taste.’ No doubt Mr. Levitzki 
has all this in mind when he speaks optimistically 
about our future. Certain it is that the attitude 
he condemns is by no means as prevalent as it 
was a decade or so ago. 

In commenting upon music in the colleges, Mr. 
Levitzki has another criticism to make. “It is 
difficult for a boy to specialize in music,” he says, 
the difficulty being that the student has to con- 
tend with “bullying and teasing from the other 
boys.” Here, again, time is bringing a change. 
Harvard, for instance, is not a little proud of its 
famous Glee Club, and other colleges have similar 
organizations eager to prove their prowess in song 
in the annual glee club contests. The preparatory 
schools also have their annual contests; in fact, 
their representatives meet in the New York Town 
Hall this very week to submit to a trial. Mr. 
Levitzki, then, has every reason to be optimistic, 
even though he has warrant for his strictures. 
We are making a musical tradition, and the future 
is bright with promise. 
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HELP THESE MUSICIANS! 


UT of the desolation of the Old World comes 

a cry which must touch the heart of the 
musician who is basking in the sunshine of 
America’s prosperity. Here is the story of Ger- 
many’s catastrophe: 

“It is not an exaggeration to say that scores 
of elderly artists whose names are known the world 
over are actually in a starving condition. Piece 
by piece, they have sold their household goods. 
Many of Germany’s best public artists and com- 
posers now find themselves playing in motion pic- 
ture theaters, for the people find concert tickets 
too expensive a luxury to be indulged in at the 
present time. 

“The majority of German musicians have, in- 
deed, no profession any longer; they cannot travel 











to foreign countries; they are compelled to beg or 
to starve. Those who have been able to obtain some 
other kind of employment are very few. A musi- 
cian makes a poor laborer in a country where un- 
employment is growing ever larger.” 

This picture is penned by an observer, who 
points out that an effort is being made by George 
Heinrich, proprietor of the Steingraéber Verlag and 
publisher of the Zeitschrift fiir Musik, to collect 
funds for the starving German musicians. So far, 
Herr Heinrich’s efforts have failed to raise suffi- 
cient funds. Here is an opportunity for our musi- 
cians to extend a helping hand to their starving 
colleagues. Contributions should be sent (in the 


form of personal or bank checks) to Dr. Wolbing, 
15; Uhland 


care Verlag Steingriber, Berlin, W. 
Str. 48, Germany. 





Soprano Greeted by Missouri’s Governor in Concert Visit 
to South 


May Peterson on her recent concert tour of the South 
was greeted by Governor Francis of Missouri at the 
Hotel Bon Air in Augusta, Ga. The former Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano gave a concert here to a large and 
cordial audience. She is shown in the photograph while 
being congratulated by Governor Francis, who was 
formerly United States Ambassador to Russia, and is 
also well known as the promoter of the World’s Fair 
in St. Louis. 


Chalmers—Although for a season debarred from 
opera because of a minor operation upon his throat, 
Thomas Chalmers, baritone of the Metropolitan, has 
not deserted the stage. The artist made his début 
in the spoken drama last week with the production of 
Pirandello’s “The Living Mask” in New York. Mr. 
Chalmers, who has sung more than forty operatic roles, 
plays the part of Landolfo in the Italian historical 
drama. 


Cortot—The Beethoven Gold Medal was presented to 
Alfred Cortot by Mewburn Levien, honorary secretar) 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society of London, afte: 
the pianist had played as soloist in Beethoven’s “Em 
peror” Concerto under the baton of Sir Landon Ronald 
in the third concert of the season at the Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Cortot acknowledged the unusual honor by playing 
as an extra an arrangement of Schubert’s “Litanei, 
after receiving an ovation. 


Landowska—President Coolidge received Mme. Wanda 
Landowska at the White House on Jan. 9, when the dis 
tinguished harpsichordist was presented to the Chie! 
Executive by the Polish envoy, Dr. Wroblewski 
Speaking in French, the artist said: “I am happy t 
have the pleasure of clasping the hand of the elect of 
a people for whom I have the warmest friendship an 
esteem.” Mme. Landowska praised the President’ 
championship of art in his speech made in Boston las‘ 
year, in which he urged the necessity of “healing un 
rest and lack of understanding” with music. 


Spalding—An unusual feat in memorizing was a‘ 
complished recently by Albert Spalding when he learne: 
John Powell’s Violin Concerto during a ten days’ tou 
of the Middle West, during which time he gave iiv 
concerts between Detroit and Kansas City. The tw 
extant scores of the work had been lost and Mr. Powe 
had a new manuscript part hastily finished by Jan. | 
as the violinist was scheduled to play it in one of th 
New York Philharmonic’s “Educational” concerts 0! 
Jan. 30. There are more than 100 pages of music i 
the work, but the violinist took it with him while tra‘ 
eling in his drawing-room car and in a little more tha! 
a week played it without score from beginning to end 
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and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 





Muted Marriage Music 
},VROM Turkey comes the lugubrious report that the municipal councils 
j° in Anatolia have decreed that marriage ceremonies shall be cheapened. 
\\ hereas in the past the son of Islam donned his best.fez and the bride 
g rded herself in gold coins, the sad news details that not even the Men- 
delssohn Wedding March—or its local equivalent—shall now peal unless a 


permit is secured one day in advance. 
emed to have been determined in the past by the endurance powers of 
But now, according to the Associated Press, the policy of 


se 


the drummer. 


The length of the wedding feasts 


national domestic economy forbids the musician to accept more than five 
Turkish pounds for pounding two days and two nights. 


The local unions have probably cut 
down the number of rehearsals accord- 
ingly. And encores in the shape of a 
few more days of music no doubt have 
own very popular with the saxophone 
avants of Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s do- 
main. 

To be sure, there are compensations. 
Wedding presents have also been forbid- 
den. This will doubtless make these knot- 
ving functions more popular with the 
uests. 

But such a blow at the independence of 
the working musician deserves vigorous 
protest. What the strains of “Here 
Comes the Bride” are to the churchly 
pageants of Fifth Avenue, the tom-tom’s 


C\ 
oO 
rs 


lay is to the streets of Cairo. We sug- 
gest a strike in retaliation. 
* * x 
Ample Grounds 
EPUTY SHERIFF—Say, why did 


you stick Abel? 
Cain—Self-defense. 
ff his ukelele-—Judge. 
* a x 


He wouldn’t lay 


SWISS woman violinist recently at- 
tracted attention by presenting a 
cow to an orphan asylum from the pro- 
‘eeds of the concert she had given in a 
European town. In this land of mechani- 
cal wonders some enterprising phono- 
graph company might give a can of con- 
densed milk with every purchase of a 
record of the Sextet from “Lucia.” 


* * * 
Not So You Can Notice It! 
E see that a popular humorous 


weekly is offering a prize for the 

smartest rejoinder to the remark of a 
wife to her ruffled lord, “Don’t you think 
musie is soothing?” 

Here is a specimen list of answers that 
we can think of: 

“So is a hammer and nitro-glycerine.” 

“That depends on whether you like 
Mahler or flatted sevenths.” 





“Tt makes some difference whether you 
sit behind a post or can watch the somer- 
saults of the conductor.” 

“IT do, indeed. My cousin Grayce in- 
variably snores during the last half-day 
of ‘Meistersinger’.”’ 

K * * 


The Parodist’s Paradise 


EAR Cantus Firmus, Jr.: 

Apropos of F. P. A.’s parodies of 
translations, two occur to me. As I have 
not the originals by me I cannot quote 
verbatim. 

“One is a translation of an Arensky 
song, if memory serves correctly, in 
which occurs something like this: 

“ “And I shook with a pain—— 

“e. =.» which my imagination re- 
fuses to picture publicly sung with the 
audience remaining serious! 

“The palm, though, I believe, should be 
awarded to the Corder translations of the 
Wagnerian operas, in which occur words 
not to be found in any dictionary availa- 
ble, and utterly impossible to sing. 

“Overlook, please, any unconnected 
phrases, as I am at present giving a har- 
mony examination, but am moved to 
speech by reading the column. 


“Fremont, Neb., Jan. 25, 
x * x 


We Wonder 


ROM a news report we clip this dis- 

turbing item anent a recital by a 
well-known pianist: “Those familiar 
with the pianist’s ways affected to see 
in her face and manner at the keys a 
certain tragic earnestness that is com- 
paratively new to her. But it deflected 
nothing from the pristine brilliancy and 
beauty of her performance.” Could it 
have been a fly behind the left ear dur- 
ing a passage for crossed hands on the 
keyboard? 
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bagi queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Bog, 





On Making Records 


Question Box Editor: 
How does one go 
records made of one’s voice? 2. How 
ire artists paid for records? 3. Is it 
ficult to get with one of the large 
panies? Pr. Bs BD 
brooklyn, Jan, 28, 1924. 
There are several companies that 
make records for you for a reason- 
fee and there are attachments by 
ns of which you can make them your- 
at home. If you desire to get with 
mpany making records, write for an 
tion inclosing proper credentials. 
-. Some artists are paid by the record 
some get royalties. 3. Yes, unless you 
an unusual voice and an extensive 
tation. 


about having 


. »- @ 
‘ > 
The Volte 
{U stion Box Editor: 
‘hat sort of dance was the volte? 
G. B. 
w York, Jan. 27, 1924. 
e distinguishing characteristic was 
ip into the air by the female dancer 
the assistance of her partner and 
kill was measured by the height of 
leap. Queen Elizabeth is said to 
been very fond of this dance, and 
is written of Mary Stuart that she 
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and address of the writer. not for pub- 





was surprisingly agile in the volte 
though she “did not dance so high as 
her royal cousin of England.” 

») » 9 


On Changing Teachers 


Question Box Editor: 

Do you advocate a pupil’s remaining 
with one teacher or going to several? 

oe om € 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 27, 1924. 

If your teacher’s method suits 
voice and if you are getting an all- 
round vocal education, there is no 
reason for making a change. Few great 
singers, however, are the products of 
only one studio. 

9 9 9 


your 


About Copyrights 


Question Box Editor: 

Can anyone copyright an 
song? How do you go about it? What 
does it cost? Is it necessary to copy- 
right a song before sending it to a pub- 
lisher? H. T. S. 

Richmond, Ind., Jan. 25, 1924. 

Anyone can copyright an _ original 
song. Write to the Register of Copy- 
rights, Congressional Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for application bianks. The 
charge is one dollar. It is not necessary 
to copyright a song before sending it to 


original! 


a publisher in good standing. 

















Steinway! 


STEINW AY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 








heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score 


years ago, 


even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, 


describing the various 


styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 
W. Va., and 

world 


Oincinnatl, Dayton and Columbus, 
Ind. ; 
represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Oblo} 
Charleston and Huntington, 








we 
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The Laryngoscope 


Question Box Editor: 
Was it 


the older or the younger 
Manuel Garcia who invented the laryn- 
goscope? H. N. 


Albany, N. Y., Jan. 


The younger. 


26, 1924. 
9 9 9 


Piano Versus Harpsichord 


Question Box Editor: 
Is there any difference 

technique of the piano and 

sichord? 
Philadelphia, Jan. 


between the 
the harp- 
V. 


20, 


1924, 


Yes, several, owing to the double key- 
board of the latter instrument, and also 
to the fact that the jacks pluck the 
strings instead of striking them. 

ae are 


Playing for Moving Pictures 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any special technique neces- 
sary for playing the organ in a moving- 
picture house? If so, where could I take 
such a course? U. B. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24, 1924. 

A course in moving-picture playing 
would relieve you of much of the 
drudgery necessary to gain experience 
otherwise. The Eastman School at 
Rochester, N. Y., gives such a course. 
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ATHLEEN HART BIBB, soprano, 
was born in Mankato, Minn. She 
the grade and high 
schools there and 
later went to the 
University of Min- 
nesota for special 
musical courses 
for one year. She 
began to play the 
piano as a very 


educated in 


was 


small child, but 
made her first 
public appearance 


as a singer at the 
age of three, and 
commenced the 





study of piano 
when five years 
old. When twelve 


@ Betsee she had her first 
Kathleen Hart Bibb) singing lessons 
with Josephine 


Menth Farmer, singing in a child’s choir 
at the same time. She later conducted 
this choir and often played the organ 
for it at service. At college she studied 
piano and theory and took supplemen- 
tary courses in languages, besides sing- 


ing leading parts in college theatricals. 
studying 


She went to Berlin in 1909, 


singing with Schoen-René, mise-en-scene 
with Reuss-Belce and _ diction with 
Wilke, learning fourteen lyric roles. 
Returned to America the following year 


and settled in Minneapolis, studying 
with Mrs. Frederick Snyder and Dr. 
Rhys-Herbert. Married Eugene S. Bibb, 
attorney, and brother of Frank Bibb, 
in Minneapolis, Dec. 3, 1913. Mrs. 
sibb taught for two years in the 
McPhail School, toured the West with 


Rosa Olitzka in 1914 and was soloist sev- 
eral times with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Emil Ober- 
hoffer, and soloist at Church of the Re- 


deemer. Her recital début was made in 
Chicago in April, 1916. She sang in 
concert and oratorio throughout the 


Northwest and gave her first New York 
recital in February, 1921, in Aeolian 
Hall. She filled engagements as special 
soloist in various New York churches, 
moved to New York in July, 1921, and 
studied with Yeatman Griffith and also 
with Frank Bibb. She went on tour with 
William Wade Hinshaw’s “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” company in the spring of 1923, 
singing the réle of Dorabella. She is 
soloist at West Park Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Mrs. Bibb has sung 
in concert and recital over practically 
the entire United States. 
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Late News from the Far West 
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SAN CARLO SINGERS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Recitals by Schumann Heink 
and Heifetz Included in 
Brilliant Week 


By Charles A. Quitzow 





SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 26.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company opened a two 
weeks’ season with a well-attended per- 
formance of “Carmen” at the Curran 
Theater on Jan. 21. Interest was cen- 
tered in Alice Gentle’s vivid character- 
ization of the wayward heroine, which 
commended itself to the exacting, both 
vocally and histrionically. Gaetano Tom- 
masini substituted for Manuel Salazar 
as Don José and did the part admirably. 
Louise Taylor, as Micaela, and Mario 
Valle as Escamillo, earned enthusiastic 
applause. The orchestra played excel- 
lently under the baton of the reliable 
Carlo Peroni. 

Two concerts by Alexander Koshetz’s 
Ukrainian National Chorus, given at 
Scottish Rite Auditorium on Jan. 14 and 
15, created a profound impression. Some 
4000 persons assembled in the Civic Au- 
ditorium to hear the unique organiza- 
tion in a third concert on Sunday, Jan. 
20. The delightful variety of the works 
given won ovations for Mr. Koshetz and 
his singers. Solos were given by Oda 
Slobodskaja, soprano, and Ewssei Be- 
loussoff, ’cellist. 

A great greeting was extended to 
Mme. Schumann Heink at her concert 
at the Columbia Theater on Jan. 20, 
under the management of Selby C. Op- 
penheimer. Personal magnetism and a 
voice whose richness and charm. still 
linger, won delighted applause. Partic- 
ularly enjoyable was her interpretation 
of Brahms’ “Gypsy Songs.” Florence 
Hardeman played several violin solos. 
Katherine Hoffman was a reliable ac- 
companist. 

Jascha Heifetz played before a 
thronged and enthusiastic house at the 
Curran Theater on Jan. 18, under the 
management of the Elwyn Concert Bu- 
reau. His impeccable technic again pro- 
voked wonder. The program included 
the Grieg Violin Sonata, Saint-Saéns’ 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, and 
works of Chopin, Burleigh, Jevons, 
Dvorak, Smetana, and Sarasate. The 
artist at the close of the concert gave 
many extras. 

Ethel Leginska, pianist, as guest 
artist with the San Francisco Symphony, 
played brilliantly before an audience of 
over 8000 persons at the Civic Audi- 
torium on Jan. 15. At the close of the 
Liszt “Hungarian Fantasy” she was re- 
called five times. The orchestra played 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Symphony 
and other familiar numbers, with a de- 
gree of unanimity and finish which won 
ovations for its members and Mr. Hertz. 

The Symphonic Ensemble attracted a 
considerable audience to the Bohemian 
Club on the same night, playing under 
the leadership of Alexander Saslavsky. 
The Brahms Piano Quintet, Beethoven 
“Spring Sonata,” for piano and violin, 
and Dvorak string sextet in A Major, 


Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners 


Normal Classes as Follows: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Belle- 


fontaine, Ohio; Miami, Fla., February. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sher- 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Bldg., 


Spokane, Wash. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 
Worth, Texas. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 George Street, 
New Bern, N. C.; New Bern, June 2, 1924; 
Asheville, N. C., July 14, 1924. 


ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.; classes held monthly throughout the 


season. 


MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, 
Ohio; Normal Class, July, 1924. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 68th 


St., Portland, Ore. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City; 


1006 College Ave., 


composed the program. Alice Seckels 
managed the concert. 

The sixth “Popular” Concert of the 
San Francisco Symphony, given at the 
Curran Theater on Jan. 20, attracted the 
usual large following. Mr. Hertz’s de- 
lightful orchestrations of Fritz Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud” and “Liebeslied” won 
hearty appreciation. Arthur de Greef’s 
“Four Flemish Folksongs” were again 
played, as well as Strauss’ Overture to 
“Der Ziguenerbaron,” Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire,” Grieg’s first “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, Stravinsky’s arrangement 
of the “Volga Boatmen’s Song,” and a 
Hopak from Moussorgsky’s “Fair at 
Sorochinsk.” 





OPERA AND CONCERTS MAKE 
CROWDED PORTLAND WEEK 





Oregonians Greet San Carlo Forces— 
Oratorio Society in Annual “Mes- 
siah” Performance 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company gave “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Faust,” 
“Martha,” “La Forza del Destino” and 
“Trovatore” here during the week of 
Jan. 15. Large audiences were the rule. 
The Ellison-White Conservatory gave a 
reception for the visiting artists on Jan. 
18, at which the soloists were Alice 
Genevieve Smith, harpist, and Pov! 
Bjornskjold, tenor, accompanied by 
Flora Gray, all members of the faculty. 

“The Messiah” was sung by the Ora- 
torio Society for the eleventh time in as 
many consecutive years on Jan. 13 under 
the baton of Joseph Finley. The solo- 
ists were Augusta Welker, Mitylene 
Fraker Stites, Guy D. Jones and Paul 
K. Hutchinson. Ethel Meade, Mabelle 
Wolcott, Ruth Heinrichs and Gordon 
Soule, pianists, and William Robinson 
Boone, organist, played the accompani- 
ments. 

The Portland Chamber Music Trio— 
Susie Fennel Pipes, violin; Conrad Fer- 
dinand, ’cello, and J. Hutchison, piano— 
appeared in the last of its three sub- 
scription concerts at Reed College on 
Jan. 14. 

The Macdowell Club gave Bemberg’s 
musical dramatization of Murger’s “Bal- 
lad of Despair,” directed by Josephine 
Dillon on Jan. 15. Alice Price Moore 
was the Spirit and William C. Gable the 
Poet. The accompanists were Helen 
Van Houten, pianist; Gertrude Hoeber, 
violinist, and Prospera Pozzi, ’cellist. 
Mrs. Carlos Close and Helen Martin, 
harpists, played duets. 

Carol Robinson, pianist, appeared un- 
der the auspices of the Civic Music Club 
at the Lincoln High School auditorium 
on Jan. 15. Her program consisted of 
numbers by Liszt, Chopin and by Rus- 
sian and French composers. 

JOCELYN FOULKEs. 





Mischa Levitzki, pianist, left New 
York recently on an extensive tour that 
will take him to the Pacific Northwest. 
Among the cities that will hear him for 
the first time are Oklahoma City, Salt 
Lake City, Tacoma, Aberdeen and Bel- 
lingham. He will return in March for 
a pair of concerts with the New York 
Philharmonic. 


Fort 
man, Texas. 


Texas. 


Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, 


N. Y.; Normal Class, February 1. 
Yee ees eee eee eee ool 


MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Memphis, Tenn., 
June 17, 1924; for information address, 
5839 Palo Pinto St., Dallas. 


IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 


CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, 1319 West Lewis 
St., San Diego, Cal. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 1188, Amarillo, 
Texas, July 28, 1924. 


MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman Ave., Waco, 


Information and Booklet Upon Request 


LOS ANGELES HAILS 
SEXTET BY THUILLE 


Rothwell Presents “Carnival 
of the Animals’”—Trio 
in Recital 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 26.—The first per- 
formance in this city of Ludwig Thuille’s 
Sextet in B, Op. 6, was given on Jan. 
18, at the seventh concert of the Los 
Angeles Chamber Music Society. It is 
a delightful work, romantic in mood and 
rich in spontaneous thematic material. 
Instead of the Scherzo, a gavotte, charm- 
ingly polyphonic, is introduced. The 
Sextet, warmly acclaimed, was played by 
Jay Plowe, flute; Henri de Busscher, 
oboe; Pierre Perrier, clarinet; Alfred 
Brain, French horn; Frederick Moritz, 
bassoon, and Blanche Rogers Lott, piano. 
Great credit is due to the flautist, Mr. 
Plowe, who substituted at a few hours’ 
notice, to fill a gap caused by illness. 

Mrs. Lott and Emil Ferir, viola 
player, gave a suite by Marin Marais, 
(1620, from a manuscript in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Ferir. This number also 
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was played at short request, like t! 


second Borodin Quartet, excellently pe - 


formed by the Philharmonic Striry 
Quartet—Sylvain Noack, Henry Sve..- 
rofsky, Emil Ferir and Ilya Bronson. 
Camille Saint-Saéns’ sense of fun 
the “Carnival of the Animals” Was 
greatly enjoyed by a capacity audien « 
when the Philharmonic Orchestra und ‘r 
Walter Henry Rothwell played a br'- 
liant popular Sunday afternoon pr)- 
gram on Jan. 20, including the “Itali:n 
Caprice” of Tchaikovsky and “Cauc:- 
sian Sketches” of Ippolitoff-Ivano’. 
Winifred Hooke and Alexander Karn- 
barch played the piano parts in the 
Saint-Saéns work with great finesse. 
Likewise of maximum size was the 
audience present at the request program 
of the Los Angeles Trio, consisting of 
Calmon Luboviski, violin; Ilya Bronson, 
’cello, and May Macdonald Hope, piano. 
Miss Hope and Mr. Luboviski gave an 
artistic performance of Beethoven's 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, and the trio en- 
semble was heard to great advantage 
in the D Minor Trio, Opus 1, by César 
Franck and the Mozart Trio in A. 
Capacity houses also attended the two 
recitals of the Ukrainian Chorus under 
the Behymer management. 
For the six concerts of Sousa and his 
band, under the same management, |! 
the evening performances were sold out. 





PSYCHOLOGY OF PIANO ART 
EXPOUNDED IN NEW BOOK 





Hans Schneider, in First Volume of 
Series, Reviews Mental Influences 
in Teaching and Playing 


One of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant books dealing with piano playing 
that has been brought out for some time 
is “The Working of the Mind in Piano 
Teaching and Playing,” by Hans Schnei- 
der (Schroeder & Gunther, New York). 
The volume, which is the first of a series 
projected by Mr. Schneider, with the in- 
clusive title, “The Psycho-Physiology of 
Piano Teaching and Playing,” is written 
in a readable style which completely robs 
it of the tedium often attending works 
of the kind, in spite of the fact that a 
considerable part of it deals with highly 


specialized physiology and psychology 
intermingled. 

All this is backed up with a formidable 
bibliography of musical, physiological 
and psychological works in English, 
French and German, which, incompre- 
hensible in all probability to many musi- 
cians and students, have been so care- 
fully studied by Mr. Schneider that their 
essence is presented in such a manne! 
as to be within the mental reach of all. 
The chapters of the book are entitled 
“Physiology of the Central Nervous 
System,” “The Senses,” “Action” and 
“Pedagogic Psychology.” These are sub- 
divided into numerous sections. 

The work as a whole is one which 
should be invaluable not only to teachers 
of piano but to music teachers in gen- 
eral, and indeed to any persons inter- 
ested in the psychology of teaching wh 
have not the time to read the many 
purely scientific books dealing with the 
subject. J. A. H. 





be announced soon. 


N 
Auditions close March 18. 





NEW YORK PIANO CONSERVATORY 


and School of Affiliated Arts 
827 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
A. VERNE WESTLAKE, MUS.D., President 


A large corps of well-equipped teachers in the following branches: 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Orchestral Instruments, Theory, etc. 
Second Term Opens Jan. 2, 1924 
Several world-renowned artist teachers are being added to the faculty and will 


First scholarship for winter term awarded to Manuel DeSoto, Scotch Plains, 


Four master Scholarships offered for Spring Term in Piano, Voice, Violin. 


Address all inquiries to MEREDITH MANNING, Secretary, or Phone Circle 1350 
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ISABEL 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas Academy 
of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, 
Texas in June; Chicago in July. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., 
Portland, Ore., April and June, 1924, 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 Worth 

St., Dallas, Texas. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

M. TONE, 469 Grand View St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena St., 


Houston, Texas. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Ill.; Normal Classes—Dallas, 


124 East Ilth St., 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS ATTERBERG NOVELTY 


“Foolish Virgins” in Sym- 
phony Program—Burleigh 
Suite Played 
By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 26.—Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, presented for the first time 
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in America Kurt Atterberg’s rhapsody, 
“The Foolish Virgins,” at the concert 
of the Minneapolis Symphony on the 
afternoon of Jan. 20. This is a typically 
modern number, built upon Swedish folk 
tunes well brought together, and. is de- 
signed to depict in musical form the 
parable of “The Foolish Virgins.” It 
employs a number of melodious folk- 
tunes, orchestrated with brilliancy. Mr. 
Verbrugghen’s reading was a scholarly 
one, and the orchestra entered into 
the spirit of the occasion admirably. 
The_ soloist was Mieczyslaw Miinz, 
pianist, who made his first visit to 
Minneapolis, played Liszt’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 2, in A, with brilliancy and 
depth of interpretation. 

Another novelty in Minneapolis, 
Cecil Burleigh’s suite, “Mountain Pic- 
tures,” in which he portrays a visit to 
the Rockies, was played in the concert 
on Jan. 13. Mr. Burleigh was present, 
and was compelled to respond from the 
audience to the enthusiastic applause. 
The soloist was Alice Gentle, who made 
the trip from Seattle and back to sing 
the arias “Vissi d’ Arte” from “La 
Tosca” and “Pace, Pace” from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino.” Miss Gentle sang 
with dramatic fervor, and was warmly 
applauded. : 

One of the outstanding successes of 
the Minneapolis Symphony is made up of 
the recent performances given of Richard 
Strauss’ tone poem “Ein Heldenleben” at 
three concerts. The orchestra was in- 
creased to more than 100 men, and re- 
hearsals had been conducted for many 
weeks. Not only did Henri Verbugghen 
give the work a very fine reading, but 
the orchestra played with prompt re- 
sponse to his beat, and the audience was 
demonstrative in its applause. 

When one considers that the Sunday 
concert, one of the three, was given at 
prices ranging from twenty-five cents to 
seventy-five cents per seat, one can see 
how fortunate Minneapolis is in the 
management of its orchestra. 

The orchestra gave a fine performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 in F 
Minor in the Auditorium on Jan. 11 and 
aroused great enthusiasm. The soloist 
was Paul Kochanski, violinist, who thus 
made his first Minneapolis appearance. 
He gave a finished and beautiful per- 
formance of the violin part in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto. 
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of invaluable assistance. 





Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


| 
| actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. | 
Ask to hear them. | 

















well 


Lionel Tertis, English viola player, 
and Charles Hackett, American tenor, 
gave an admirable recital for the third 
concert of the University of Minnesota 
series under the management of Mrs. 
Carlyle M. Scott. Both artists were 
enthusiastically greeted. 


HUHN CHORUS HEARD IN N. J. 





Orpheus Club Gives Excellent Concerts 
in Ridgewood and Englewood 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J., Jan. 27.—The Or- 
pheus Club of Ridgewood, N. J., Bruno 
Huhn, conductor, was heard in concert 
in the High School Chapel on the eve- 


ning of Jan. 18, with Norman Jollif, 
baritone, as assisting soloist. 
The club began with “The Singers’ 


Greeting,” sung behind the curtain, and 
opened the program with John Prindle 
Scott’s “The Old Road,” admirably sung. 
Other choral numbers on the first part 
of the program were Barnby’s “Sweet 
and Low,” Foster’s “O, Susannah,” 
“Marjory, Wake Up!” and De Rille’s 
dramatic “The Riders of the Night,” 
which ended the first part. Mr. Jollif 
sang an aria from Verdi’s “The Sicilian 
Vespers” and songs by Curran and Mar- 
tin. The second part of the program 
began with Chadwick’s “Joshua,” a 
humorous number, cleverly sung and 
much appreciated by the audience, after 
which a group of Negro spirituals was 
sung by Mr. Jollif; and then Mr. Huhn’s 
setting of “A Meditation” by Browning, 
a particularly fine number, was sung by 
the club. The final group was three 
Sailor Chanteys. 

Throughout the concert the club main- 

tained a high state of excellence very 
creditable to Mr. Huhn. The _  tone- 
balance was excellent and the shading 
managed. 
The same program was repeated in 
Englewood on Jan. 23, under the aus- 
pices of North Side Post No. 122 of the 
American Legion. 


Mrs. Volpe Guest at Musicale 


Henrietta Michelson, pianist and 
teacher, gave a reception and musicale 
in compliment to her sister, Mrs. Arnold 
Volpe of Kansas City, at her studio on 
the afternoon of Jan. 20. The program, 
which included works by Chopin, Sto- 
jowski, Dohnanyi, Brahms and Schu- 
mann, was given by Goldie Blum, Ethel 
Gansler, Beatrice Klein, Eleanor Wein- 
stein and Marjorie Wiggins. Dr. Elmer 
Lindsay was also heard in a group of 
songs. Among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Ignatz Waghalter, Mrs. Julian Ed- 
wards, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Young, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Wise, Mrs. William 
Cowen, Mme. Schoen-Rene, J. Friedman, 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
W. Lilienthal, Mrs. W. Seymour and 
Annie Friedberg. 





Pangrac Sings for Anderon Club 


Francis Pangrac, tenor, was heard in 
a program before the members of the 
Anderon Club, a literary association of 
professors of Columbia and New York 
universities, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Arthur H. Mason, on the evening of Jan. 
16. Mr. Pangrac sang songs by Mendels- 
sohn, Friml, Wolf and old English songs, 
accompanied by Leo Zellenk Lerando, 
harpist, and songs by Cadman, Caccini, 
Strauss and Ornstein, accompanied by 
Mme. Pangrac. Mr. Lerando was also 
heard in two groups of harp solos. 


GLEE CLUB BEGINS CAREER 





Hackensack, N. J., Welcomes Amphion 
Singers in First Concert 


HACKENSACK, N. J., Jan. 28.—The 
first subscription concert of the recently 
organized Amphion Glee Club of Bergen 
County was given at the State Street 
School recently, under the baton of 
Alfred Boyce, and with Elizabeth Tudor, 
seprano, and Marie Romaet Rosanoff, 
‘cellist, as assisting artists. The club 
was received with marked favor in an 
attractive program, one of the features 
of which was Dudley Buck’s “King 
Olaf’s Christmas,” the incidental solos of 
which were sung by William H. Gleim, 
tenor, and Hector A. Smith, baritone. 
Schubert’s “Great Is Jehovah” was also 
particularly effective, with Miss Tudor 
as soloist. 

Other club 


numbers were Maunder’s 


“Border Ballad,’ Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” MacDowell’s 
“Dance of the Gnomes,” Henschel’s 


“Morning Hymn,” Gounod’s “Chorus of 
Bacchantes,” the Russian  folk-song, 
“Chant of the Volga’ Boatmen,” as ar- 
ranged by Harvey B. Gaul, and “No 
Limit,” by Bainbridge Crist. Miss 
Tudor sang “Un Bel Di,” from “Madama 
Butterfly”; Schubert’s “Who Is Syl- 
via?” and other numbers, and Mme. 
Rosanoff’s solos were by Florent Schmitt, 
Fauré, Granados, Willeke, Glazounoff 
and Popper. The accompanists were 
Raymond Bauman and Frank Beat- 
tie, Jr. 
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Harmonic Questions 


Price $1.25 net 


A comprehensive treatise, 
ng key relationships, 


Modulation and Related : 
cover- 
all forms of 
melodic and harmonic modulations, 
key changes without modulations, 
and including a table of modula- 
tions, 
5 Modern Harmony in Its 
Theory and Practice 
By Arthur Foote and 
Walter R. Spalding 
Price $1.50 net 
Used in leading Colleges through- 
out the country. Gives thorough 
training in harmonic principles, 


both melodies and 
for harmonization. 


using figured 


basses 


Some Practical Things in 
Piano Playing 
Price 60 cents 
Takes up various technical points, 
giving a clear exposition of each, 
comments gleaned from 
ex- 


with able 
the author’s 
perience, 


many years of 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
Boston 120 Boylston St. 
New York 8 West 40th St. 
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MARIE MILLER 


“The harpist was Miss Marie Miller who can do more things at a harp than anyone else 


in the world except Salzedo.”—-W. J. Henderson, New York Herald, January 14, 1924. 


“At the concert of modern music given by the International Composers’ Guild Miss Miller 
had a curious and difficult harp part to play and did it extremely well.”—Deems Taylor, 


New York World, January 14, 1924. 
Personal Representative: Eve Horan, 255 West End Ave., New York City 


‘“‘Best American Harpist” 
—Alfredo Casella 
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Tito Schipa, tenor, 


has been engaged 
to sing at the Ann Arbor Festival on 
May 23, and will be heard for the second 
season at the Evanston Festival on 
May 28. 

LEWISTON, ME.—The Lotus Quartet 
from Boston appeared on several eve- 
nings at the Strand Theater. Harry L. 
Rodgers assisted as organist. 

EASTON, Pa. omit the biinitinnt of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
on Jan. 11, the March School orchestra 
played. This orchestra is composed of 
children and presented an excellent pro- 
gram. Rebekah Beam, contralto, gave 
solos. 





Cecil Fanning, baritone, accompanied 





at the piano by H. B. Turpin, gave a 
successful recital in Salem, Ohio, re- 
cently. 

Maria Ivogiin, coloratura soprano, 


will leave New York immediately after 
her recital in Aeolian Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Feb. 2 for her first tour of 
the Far West. She will make her first 
appearance in Los Aagpeee on Feb. 18. 


A recital in - Salem, One, on Feb. 20 
has been added to the list of engage- 
ments of Paul Althouse, tenor, previous 
to his leaving for Denver and Colorado 
Springs to appear in joint recital with 
Arthur Middleton, baritone. 


Grace Kerns, soprano, ho been en- 
gaged to give a recital at Martha Wash- 
ington College, Abingdon, Va., on 
March 10. 





Mitja Nikisch, pianist, will make his 
last New York appearance this season in 


a joint recital with Margaret Matzenauer 
in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 8, for the ben- 
efit of the Music School Settlements. 
This will make his tenth appearance in 


New York within three months and a 
half. He will sail for England later in 


the month. 


Following her second Chicago recital 


on Feb. 3, Isa Kramer will sing in 
Youngstown on Feb. 5 and in Grand 


Rapids on Feb. 14. 


Marie Sundelius, soprano, will sing at 
the festival of the American Union of 
Swedish Singers in Chicago on June 27, 
28 and 29. She will be heard in operatic 
arias and Swedish Folk-Songs. 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and 
Fred Patton have been engaged for a 
performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
to be given by the Boston Cecilia Society 
under Agide Jacchia on Feb. 13. 


Following his recital in Owensboro, 
Tex., on Feb. 1, Albert Spalding will be 
heard in Belton on Feb. 5 and in Fort 
Worth on Feb. 7. He will play in Chi- 
cago on Feb. 10, in Rock Island on Feb. 
11 and in stapnt na Conn., on Feb. 16. 


Frances de Villa Ball, ‘plentes and 
teacher, gave a lecture-recital at her 
New York studio recently on Debussy 
and his compositions. A second pro- 
gram was devoted to works of Ravel, 
Fourdrain, Cyril Scott and Florent 
Schmidt. 

Stell Andersen, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Ampico Studios of the Knabe 
Warerooms, New York, on Jan. 24. She 
played Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor, 
List’s Concerto in E Flat and numbers 
by Debussy, Liszt and ange. 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, was the soloist at the ban- 
quet given the guarantors of the Ameri- 
can Art Theater for American Actors, at 
the Hotel Astor on the evening of Jan. 
27. Miss Arden presented “Carmen’s 
Dream” for the first time in New York. 





“Musical Radiance—Spirit—C 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 


Soloist at the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Concert July 21 


PRESS COMMENT 
olor—Warmth.’’—David Bruno Ussher, 
“Brilliancy—Clarity—Excellent accentuation and power.’ 

“Edna Peterson scores—a very luminous spot on the progrem—magnetic touch—the 
performer proves herself a virtuoso of first rank.’ 


Miss Peterson has charge of the music at the Hollywood School for Girls 


Management L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


The 
Edwin Schallert, 


Express. 
Times. 


’—Carl Bronson. 











Alexander Bloch, violonist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bloch at the piano, was 
one of the assisting artists in the recenu 
concert of the Beethoven Association at 
the Hotel Astor. He also gave the first 
in a series of concerts at the Manhattan 
Lyceum under the auspices of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association. 

RIVERSIDE, CAL.—Newell Parker, or- 
ganist at the Mission Inn, was heard in 
recital at the San Bernardino Congre- 
gational Church recently. He was as- 
sisted by Betty Brown, soprano, former- 
ly of Boston. 

Leonore Masselle, jibnrekein soprano, 
gave a song recital at the Waldorf-As- 
toria on Tuesday evening, Jan. 22. Her 
program consisted of French, Russian 
and Italian songs and arias and a group 
of American songs. A large audience 
greeted Miss Masselle enthusiastically. 








les 
of Seattle, tenor, was presented in an 
invitation recital by Mrs. B. Gard 
Ewing at the Spokane Club. Mr. Rug- 


gles has recently been awarded a schol- 
arship by the Eastman School of Music 
at Rochester. Dorothy Ewing was the 
accompanist. 

DETROIT— The Women’ sC City Club pre- 
sented fourteen-year old Emily Mutter, 
a Michigan violinist and student at the 
University School of Music, in recital. 
The assisting artists were Mrs. Frank 
L. Sample, soprano; Mrs. Edwin S&S. 
Sherrill and Mrs. Samuel L. Mumford, 
accompanists. 





MADISON, Wi1Ss.—The Cecilia Music 

Club entertained 150 members of the 
Euterpe Club and the music department 
of the Woman’s Club at a Morning 
Musical. The program was devoted to 
the study, comparison and contrast of 
Beethoven and Brahms. Talks were 
given by Mrs. Aubertine Woodward 
Moore and Mrs. Mary Sauthoff. Bee- 
thoven Trio, Op. 1, No. 1, was played by 
Alice Anderson, violin; Ethel Todd, 
viola, and Marie Seuel Holst, piano. 
Clarence Eidam of Chicago played 
Beethoven’s Sonata, ‘“Appassionata,” 
Brahms’ Ballade in G Minor and Rhap- 
sody in E Flat. Mrs. G. G. Glassier sang 
two Brahms nangys. 
15. _T wo operatic novel- 
ties, Paul Hindemith’s “Murder, the 
Hope of Women,” and Busoni’s “Arlec- 
chino,” were given for the first time in 
this city recently under the new inten- 
dant, Georg Hartmann. 


LUBECK, Jan. 


LIOUBLIANA, Jan. 17.—Among the in- 
teresting works that have been given at 
the National Opera here are “La Saillie 
de Stanac,” by the Croatian composer, 
Bozidar Sirola, and “Zrinjski,’” by Ivan 
Zajc. 








Katharine 


METCAL 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 
For Bookings address 


Exclusive Management: 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 


Annie Friedberg 
New York, N. Y. 











BANGoR, Me.—An hour of song was 
given on a recent Sunday at the studio 


of Anna Strickland, soprano. Those 
taking part in the program. were: 
Frances Burns, Bernice Coler, Betty 
Palmer, Maud Russell, Estelle Wray, 


Mrs. W. H. Hyler and Mrs. Greenacre.— 
C. Winfield Richmond, pianist and 
teacher, presented his pupils in severa! 
annual mid-year piano recitals at his 
studio.—At the home of Mrs. C. Gardne) 
Chalmers, a musicale was given by C 
Winfield Richmond, pianist, and A 
Stanley Cayting, violinist, assisted by 
Anna Strickland, soprano. 





Grace Wood 


JESS 


k's of 
Folk Songs 
in 


Period Costumes 
Management: 
Frederic Shipman 
Hotel Portland 
Portland, Ore. 















HEMPEL 


Assisted by | 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist } 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


185 Madison Avenue New York | 
Steinway Piano | 








REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
168 East 51 Street 


New York Plaza 4426 








ROBERT 


Pormerly —_ Conductor to Willem Mengelberg 
in Amsterdam, Holland. 
Pianist—Organist 

Coaching—Conducting 


Studio: 129 W. S7th St., New York 
Phone Schuyler 8375 











ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE | 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 


57 W. 58th St., New York | 





Phone Plaza 2450 











ESTELLE 
Soprano 
Studio: 145 W. 55th St., New York City 














LESCHETIZKY 


Master school for pianists and piano 


students 
In the musical 


F 
centre of —PARIS— ae te 


MME. MARIE GABRIELLE LESCHETIZKY 
7 Rue Chaptal, Paris (France) 








ELDON MURRAY 


Violinist Composer 
Director Peoria Civic Orchestra, 216 Perry Street, 
Peoria, Ill. 2 os 
Programs featuring his “Pceme,” “Rhapsodie,” ‘Vision 


Management: H. & A. Culbertson 
4832 Dorchester Avenue, Chicag« 
Aeolian Hall New York 











Address: 876 PARK AVENUE, 





PIANIST and TEACHER 


NEW YORK 


Gordon Thayer 


Technical Re-education a specialty. 


One partial scholarship available for 1923-24. 


Telephone: Butterfield 9164 











& OLANOFF 


VIOLINIST 
_ ae musicianship,’ 
tone,”” “solid technic,’’ 
—repose,”’ ‘excellent musical 
feeling and taste."’—N. Y. Press. 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 

Management : 

t Briggs, Ine. 
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Ernes 
1400 Broadway, New York 
Phone Fitzroy 0838 


BERTHA 


BALLARD 


Contralto 
Available Season 1923-24 
Address c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 


























CECIL ARDE 


MEZZO SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO, 


Address All 
Communications to 


Management of 


CECIL ARDEN 
56 W. GSth St. 
New York City 
Phone Columbus 3746 








DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING | 
Studio, 810 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City | 


Telephone Cirslo @321 Mondoys in Philedciphie 
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| KADEMANN 
- Ohidis 


All Branches of 
Vocal Art 


Singers Prepared for Con- 
cert, Opera and Theater. 

















Mme. Kaufmann is an au- 
thorized exponent of the 


LEHMANN Method. 


A letter from 


Betty Burke 


Head of the Vocal Department 
at the College of the Sacred Heart 
(New York); Tod Hunter School, 
Ilewett School and Buckley Schoo! 


My dear Mme. Kaufmann: 


I feel I must tell you of my suc- 
cessful semester which I _ never 
could have accomplished had it not 
been for my training with your 
wonderful Lehmann method. Just 
imagine my _ preparing fifty-four 
classes for Christmas carols—be- 
sides my private lessons at college, 
and at the studio. Never could this 
have been accomplished without 
applying what I have learned from 


you. As it is, I feel fresh and 
eager for your return that I may 
resume my lessons. 

Your quotation of Mme. Leh- 
mann’s “Immer vorwarts’ gehen, 
niemals_ stille stehen’’ is always 
uppermost in my mind. 


Fondly, 
Betty Burke. 

















For information apply 


J. CARTELL, Secretary 


601 Carnegie Hall 
New York 





N. ¥. 





| Betty Burke 








Brevities and Oddities in the Weeks News 





ANZIG, being now a free and independent state, is seeking a natioual anthem 


of its own, and is offering a prize to the composer who furnishes it with one. 


According to an Associated Press dispatch, the German press has become facetious 
at this display of national feeling, and one paper suggests that as gambling at the 
casino in Zoppot is one of the chief sources of revenue of the state, there should be 
some allusion to mah jongg in the new anthem. 


* 


* 


The international high-power radio station at Monte Grande, Argentina, operated 
jointly by American, British, French and German radio companies, was opened last 


week. 
* 


In its completed form it has cost about $5,000,000. 


* 


An anonymous donor, impressed with the value of the work done by the Neighbor- 
hood School Music School, New York, has presented the school with $5,000, a gift 


which will appreciably help the campaign for a new building. 


Another gift of $1,200 


to make up a deficit in running expenses has also been received. 


* 


* 


The Australian Federal Government, which was appealed to in the dispute con- 
cerning the engagement of Italians for the Melba Opera Company’s chorus, is not 
likely to intervene, a Sydney message to the London Daily Telegraph states, as the 


contract immigration restrictions apply only to manual labor. 


According to the 


management, the Italians will be paid at the Australian award rates, and will cost 


about $450 each for traveling expenses. 





BANGOR HEARS RUSSIANS 





Sextet of Singers in Native Music—W. 
R. Chapman Presents Artists 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 26.—The Russian 
Cathedral Sextet was heard here on 
Jan. 17 in the second concert in the series 
given under the auspices of the Bangor 
Business and _ Professional Women’s 
Club, of which Flora Weed is president. 

The artists gave solo and ensemble per- 
formances of a colorful program com- 
posed of old Russian chants, folksongs, 
ballads and operatic arias. The per- 
sonnel of the sextet included Alexandra 
Shlikevitch, coloratura soprano; Xeniz 
Oganoff, mezzo-soprano; Alexander Vi- 
kinsky and Nicholas Vasilieff, tenors; 
Nicholas Antonoff, baritone; Alexander 
Kandiba, bass, with Harry E. Wilhelm 
as pianist and accompanist. 

In the first of a series of two benefit 
concerts given under his direction for the 
local festival chorus, William R. Chap- 
man, conductor of the Maine Music Fes- 
tivals, presented on Saturday evening, 
in the City Hall, Devora Nadworney, 
contralto, and Benno Rabinowitch, vio- 
linist, in a popular program, nearly dou- 
bled in length by encores. Mr. Rabino- 
witch, who made his local début on this 
occasion, disclosed technical ability in 
numbers by Beethoven, Auer, Kreisler, 
Schumann and Paganini. Miss Nadwor- 
ney, whose brilliant contralto won for 
her a warm place in the hearts of last 
season’s festival audience, repeated her 
successes in Kramer’s “The Last Hour,” 
MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes” and 
Sibella’s “Girometta,” and several oper- 
atic arias. The program closed with the 
familiar aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” sung 
by Miss Nadworney, with violin obbli- 
gato by Mr. Rabinowitch. Mr. Chapman, 
as usual, provided excellent support for 
the artists at the piano. 

Having as its guests of honor, Mr. 
Chapman, Miss Nadworney and Mr. 
Rabinowitch, the Bangor Trio, composed 
of A. Stanley Cayting, violin; James D. 
Maxwell, ’cello, and Mary Hayes Hay- 
ford, pianist, gave its second concert 
of chamber music on Sunday evening, in 
Andrew’s Music Hall, before a large in- 
vited audience. The program included 
Schubert’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 99, and 
Smetana’s Trio in G Minor, Op. 15. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Mrs. W. C. Dickey Appears in Dramatic 
Recital 

Mrs. William Copper Dickey appeared 

in a dramatic recital in the Punch and 

Judy Theater on the evening of Jan. 27. 

Mrs. Dickey recited twenty-eight poems 

covering a wide range of expression and 


period of time, beginning with Old- 
English poems by Lyly, Herrick and 
Marlowe, and coming down to. such 
representatives of contemporary verse 


as Amy Lowell and Theodosia Garrison. 


Anne Hull and Mary Howe Give Two- 
Piano Recital at Greenwich House 


Anne Hull and Mary Howe were 
heard in a recital of music for two 
pianos in the Greenwich House Audi- 


torium on the evening of Jan. 27. In 
spite of the comparatively small amount 
of literature for this combination, the 
artists presented a varied program. 
Throughout the recital the synchroniza- 
tion of the instruments was excellent 








and the tone musical. Such a fine en- 
semble as this should be heard more fre- 
quently and nearer the center of things 
musical, as it is most artistic in every 
respect. J. A. H. 


Grainger Appears in Kenosha, Wis. 


KENOSHA, Wis., Jan. 26.—Percy 
Grainger gave a piano recital on Jan. 21, 
the fifth concert in a course that has 
already included Onegin, Tertis, the 
Flonzaley Quartet and De Gogorza. Mr. 
Grainger played brilliantly the Chopin 
B Minor Sonata, the Schumann Sym- 
phonic Studies and a number of his own 
transcriptions and compositions. He was 
fervently applauded. 

WESLEY LA VIOLETTE. 


Many Appearances Scheduled for Hein- 
rich Gebhard 


Boston, Jan. 26.—Heinrich Gebhard, 
pianist, will appear this season in many 
ensemble concerts, among them the fol- 
lowing: On Jan. 27 he is scheduled to 
bring out for the first time the new 
Piano Quintet by Pierné as soloist with 
the Boston String Quartet at the St. 
Botolph Club. On Feb. 3 he will appear 
with the same quartet at the Copley- 


Plaza. He has scheduled a large num- 
ber of sonata recitals with Carmine 
Fabrizio, violinist. The two artists will 
appear at Wollaston, Mass., Feb. 25; 
Middletown, Conn., Feb. 27, and Jordan 
Hall, Feb. 29. Later, on March 16, Mr. 
Gebhard will play with Harrison Potter 
in a two-piano recital at the St. Botolph 
Club. His orchestral engagements in- 
clude two with the Boston Symphony, 
April 18 and 19, when he will present for 
the first performance in Boston a new 
composition by Manuel de Falla, entitled 
“Nuits dans les jardins d’Espagne.” On 
April 7 Mr. Gebhard will give a recital 


of his own compositions before the Bos- 


We@y Fe 


ton Composers’ Club. 





Pupil of Miss Boice in Recital 

Susan S. Boice, teacher of singing, 
presented Ethel M. Weller in a recital at 
her studio on the afternoon of Jan. 19. 
Miss Weller was heard to advantage by 
a large audience, which gave her hearty 
applause and demanded several encores. 
Her program included “The Answer,” by 
Robert Huntington Terry, and “Winds 
in the South,” by John Prindle Scott, 
both of whom were present and accom- 
panied the singer in their songs. Miss 
Weller was assisted by Vivian Walley, 
reader, and Elizabeth Popping, pianist. 
Acclaim McCormack in Birmingham, Ala. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 26.—John 
McCormack was greeted by a capacity 
house at the Birmingham Masonic Au- 
ditorium on Wednesday night, and 
aroused his audience to continued en- 
thusiasm, being obliged to give many 





encores. The concert was under the 
management of the All-Star Concert 
Direction, Mrs. Richard Johnson and 


Mrs. Orline Shipman. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, was heard in 
four morning musicales in New York 
last month. He played in the Bagby se- 
ries at the Waldorf on Jan. 8; at the 
Biltmore on Jan. 11 with the Haarlem 
Philharmonic on Jan. 17, and with the 
Mundell Choral on Jan. 18. He will ap- 
pear next season under the direction of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


May Korb, coloratura soprano, has 
been engaged to give a recital at the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in Brook- 
lyn, on Feb, 20. 
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ST. LOUIS GREETS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Rudolph Ganz Leads Sym- 
phony in Popular Program 
—Many Recitals 
By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, Jan. 26.—The popular con- 
cert on Jan. 20 furnished the only or- 
chestral program of the week, and in- 
troduced Ruth Breton of Louisville, Ky., 
violinist, in the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
in D. The symphony conducted by Mr. 
Ganz played Overture to Weber’s “Frei- 
schitz,” Sinding’s “Rustle of Spring,” 
two German dances by Hermann Unger, 
the Polonaise from  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugen Onegin” and several others of 
lighter vein with the usual extras. Jac- 
ques Thibaud, French violinist, gave a 
concert on Jan. 19, at the Principia as 
part of the regular concert course. His 
program included the César Franck 
Sonata in A, Corelli’s “La Folia” Varia- 
tions, Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso by Saint-Saéns, “Poéme” by Chaus- 
son and a group of familiar violin works. 
The audience, which was of capacity size, 
was very enthusiastic and forced him to 
give several encores. Jesus Sanroma 
was the accompanist. On the same night 
the Duncan Dancers appeared at the 
Odeon under Elizabeth Cueny’s manage- 
ment with Max Rabinowitsch at the 
piano. Principal numbers were Boro- 
din’s “At the Convent,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Spinning Song” and Scriabin’s “Etude 





Pathétique.” 
Erno Dohnanyi, pianist, played on 
Jan. 24 before a crowded house at 


Sheldon Memorial under the auspices of 
the Piano Teachers’ Educational Associ- 
ation. Besides several of his own com- 
positions, he played Beethoven’s Sonata, 
No. 109, with deep feeling and gave a 


fine reading of Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” Op. 13. Particularly 
applauded were his own “Pastorale,” 


Etude in F Minor and an arrangement 
of a Delibes Waltz from “Naila.” He 
gave several encores. 

The Scottish Rite Choir and Moolah 





Beautiful Tonal Quality 


[ am very happy to possess one of your magnificent pianos— 
unexcelled in the beautiful quality of its tone—and splendor 


G4: & 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera House 


RANICH-&-BACH 
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235 EAST 23rd STREET 
125th STREET 
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of structural line. 
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N E W 


Chanters under the direction of O. Wade 
Fallert, assisted by H. Max Steindel, 
‘cellist, gave a concert on Jan. 22 at 
Sheldon Auditorium. The program con- 
sisted of various choral numbers which 
were exceptionally well sung. 

The Mixolydian Club had its monthly 
meeting at the Studio Building on Jan. 
28. The soloists were Katherine 
Pfeiffer, Ernst Krohn and Hunter Jones 
and Mrs. Stuart Chambers, who was 
accompanied by Edith Habig. 





French Singers of Lewiston, Me., Heard 
in Operetta 


LEWISTON, ME., Jan. 26.—Two per- 
formances were given by French singers 
of this city last week at the Priscilla 
Theater. The young people, who last 
year gave “Pinafore” in French, gave 
a fine amateur performance of ‘“Serment 
d’Amour,” under the leadership of J. B. 
Couture of Lewiston, who re-arranged 
the vocal and orchestral score to suit 
the local conditions. Imelda Levesque, 
soprano; Anna Deshaies, contralto; and 
Emilio Ouelette, tenor, were leading 
members of the cast. 

ALICE F. Lorp. 





Mme. Schnitzer Fulfills Engagements 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, who will 
leave shortly for a tour of California, 
has been heard recently in ea recital in 
Boston and will fulfili engagements be- 
fore the Cosmopolitan Club in New York, 
in Chicago and in Duluth. Mme. Schnit- 
zer also played recently in Lowell, Mass., 
under the auspices of the Middlesex 
Club and before the members of the Cri- 
terion Club at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York. Her success in this program 
resulted in an engagement to give a con- 
cert in Nantucket for the Yacht Club in 
July. 





Smetana Centenary to Be Held in Prague 


PRAGUE, Jan. 14.—In connection with 
the celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Frederick 
Smetana, the Czechoslovak section of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music is planning a festival here during 
the latter part of May. Large sym- 


phonic works will be given at three con- 
certs and a matinée will be devoted to 
Czech compositions. 


PIANOS 





NEW MEMPHIS CLUBHOUSE 





Beethoven Club Buys Headquarters— 
Hinshaw Opera Heard 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 26.—The Bee- 
thoven Club of this city has purchased 
for a clubhouse, the Lowenstein residence 
on Waldran Boulevard, a fine old home 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of the 
club, for $25,000. It will become the 
headquarters of the organization’s ac- 
tivities. Mrs. J. F. Hill, who has been 
president for the past six years, did 
much to bring about this purchase. 

Rachmaninoff made his first appear- 
ance in this city at a recital given on 
Jan. 16 at the Lyric Theater. His pro- 
gram included Bach’s Second “English” 
Suite, the Mendelssohn “Variations Se- 
rieuses,” Liszt’s ‘“Funerailles.’ two 
Chopin pieces, and several of his own 
works. He appeared under the auspices 
of Allan Welburn. 

The William Wade Hinshaw Company 
presented Mozart’s “The Impresario” at 
the Lyric Theater on Jan. 19, under the 
auspices of Mrs. S. J. Latta. Percy 
Hemus, in the title réle, created a decid- 
edly favorable impression, as did the 
other members of the cast, which in- 
cluded Lottice Howell, Hazel Hunt- 
ington, Charles Massinger and Francis 
Tyler. Gladys Craven played _ the 
piano accompaniments. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 





John Charles Thomas in Stamford 


STAMFORD, CONN., Jan. 28.—John 
Charles Thomas appeared in_ the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Schubert Study Club 
on Jan. 22. A large audience applaud- 
ed the singer in numbers by Gluck, 
Beethoven, an English group, a French 
group and the Prologue from ‘“Pagli- 
acci.” J. W. CORBEAU. 





Corporation Aims to Popularize New 
“Wired Radio” Process 


The Wired Radio Corporation has 
been organized, with its stock owned by 
the North American Company, New 
York, in order to exploit a new process 
by which musical and other radio pro- 
grams may be received over the electric 
light wiring in houses. The company is 
under the presidency of C. W. Hough 
and maintains an experimental station 
at Livingston, Staten Island. It pro- 
poses to supply musical programs, lec- 
tures, news and other features in a plan 
for home radio service, the details of 
which are still to be worked out. 





Haywood Pupil Presents Program 

Geneva Youngs, soprano, a pupil of 
Frederick H. Haywood, gave the second 
in a series of programs at the Haywood 
Studios on the evening of Jan. 19. Miss 
Youngs aroused much interest on the 
part of a large audience by her singing 
of a program of songs by Purcell, 
Brahms, Fourdrain, Messager, Poldow- 
ski, d’Indy, Schindler, Griffes, Watts and 
Rihm. Everett Tutchings was the ac- 
companist. 





Harrison-Irvine Pupil Heard 


Theodore Saidenberg, pupil of Mrs. J. 
Harrison-Irvine, was heard recently in 
a group of compositions by Mana Zucca 
at the New Yorkers’ Club at the Hotel 
Astor. Mrs. Irvine is planning a Euro- 
pean travel class, which she will conduct 
through the principal Eurovean coun- 
tries next summer. The group will leave 
New York on June 28 and return on 





Sept. 27. 
Tweedy Pupil Acclaimed on Tour 
Donald Fiser, baritone, a pupil of 


Maude Douglas Tweedy, has returned to 
New York from a series of engagements 
in the Middle West, where he was heard 
with success. He sang for the second 
time in Tiffin, Ohio, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Club, and was greeted by 
a large audience which remembered his 
singing on the previous visit. In Flint, 
Mich., Mr. Fiser was heard for the first 
time, and was applauded for his effec- 
tive singing of songs by Rasbach, O’Hara 
and others. He was also acclaimed in a 
recital in Monroe, Mich., where the qual- 
ity and power of his voice made an im- 
mediate impression and brought him sev- 
eral encores. 


Joseph Schwarz to Be Managed by Chi- 
cago Representative 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Joseph Schwarz, 
baritone, whose re-engagement for the 
Chicago Civic Opera next season was 
recently announced, will in future be 
under the management of Edna Richol- 


son Sollitt of this city. Miss Sollitt will 
also act as the artist’s personal repre- 


sentative. 





Peterson Applauded in Anderson, S. C. 


ANDERSON, S. C., Jan. 26.—May 
Peterson, soprano, appeared here for 
the fifth time in concert recently under 
the auspices of Anderson College. Miss 


Peterson is a prime favorite with local 
music-lovers, and instead of the seven- 
teen numbers which were listed on her 
program, she sang twenty-nine songs. 





JOHN BARNES 


WELLS 


TENOR 


scores (HI(’ AGO aa 














Herman Devries in the “Chicago 
Evening American’ — 

“Wells belongs in our special 
gallery of artist-nobility — his 
singing and manner are entire- 
ly devoid of attitude, pose, self- 
consciousness or a too evident 
desire to please. He is evi- 
dently a thorough, cultivated 
musician—one gathers this 
from his delicate shading, the 


fastidious cleanliness of iis 
phrasing, the polish of his 
French diction, the discreet 


handling of his voice, lyric and 
fine in timbre.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld in the “Chi- 
cago Daily News.” 

“Mr. Wells has a tenor voice 
of beautiful lyric texture. He 
has a refinement of manner 
and nis art of tone production 


is eminent. He scored with 
the audience who demanded 
an encore after’ his _ first 


group.” 





Dec. 21, 1923. 
Mrs. Anita Davis-Chase 
Boston, Mass. 








My dear Mrs. Chase: 


I want to tell you that it was 
a real pleasure to the Chi- 
cago Mendelssohn Club and 
to our audience to have had 
Mr. Wells sing for us last 
night. We were all expecting 
some splendid things from 
| him and I do not hesitate 
for one minute to tell you 
that nobody was disappointed. 
| Our concert was a decided 
| success and there is no ques- 
tion whatever about Mr. 
| Wells taking away with him 
the honors of having thor- 
oughly pleased everybody 
who listened to him. 














It was also a pleasure to 
meet Mr. Wells personally, 
and I sincerely hope that the 


Club 
return 


Chicago Mendelssohn 

| will book him for a 
engagement. 

Yours respectfully, 


CHICAGO MENDELSSOHN CLUB 


(Signed) L. G. LEWIS, 
Chrm,. Soloist Committee. 





Management of: 


ANITA DAVIS-CHASE 
87 Pinckney Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Fairchild Score Is Orchestral Novelty in New York 


TTT TTC UEP Lee Pe eee oo 





Fairchild’s “Shah Feridoun.” 


‘he Philharmonic’s week was marked 
by the farewell appearances this season 
of Willem Van Hoogstraten, and the 


' young Dutch conductor received demon- 


strative evidences of the good will he 


/has won in his first regular season in 


New York. After the Sunday afternoon 
concert he gave up the baton to his com- 
patriot, Willem Mengelberg, who will 
lead the orchestra for the rest of the 
season. 

An important event for the Philhar- 


fF monic was the beginning of a series of 


children’s concerts, arranged with the 
cooperation of the American Orchestral 
Society. The concerts will be conducted 
by Ernest Schelling, and the first pro- 
gram was given in Aeolian Hall on Sat- 
urday morning. Saturday afternoon 
saw the Damrosch forces also facing an 
audience of children, one of the young 
people’s series taking the orchestra to 
Carnegie Hall. 

Perey Grainger made his first appear- 
ance with orchestra since his return to 


| America when he played with the State 


Symphony on Sunday afternoon. Other 
soloists of the week were Pablo Casals, 
‘cellist, and John Barclay, baritone, with 
the New York Symphony; Roa Eaton, 
soprano, and Elly Ney, pianist, with the 
Philharmonic, and Mitja Nikisch with 
Josef Stransky’s orchestra. 


Fairchild Score Played 


The first New York performance of 
Blair Fairchild’s “Shah Feridoun” was 
given by the New York Symphony in 
Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
Styled a “tableau musical,” the sym- 
phonic poem in a single movement is 
based on the Persian legend of a prince 
who is reared in a mountain retreat by 
his mother after his kingly father has 
been killed by a wicked rival monarch. 
Feridoun, however, battles against the 
enemy and consigns him to a terrible 
fate, thereby regaining his kingdom. 

The work has traces of French mod- 
ernism in its exceedingly skillful scor- 
ing. The opening passages depict the 
sylvan setting of Feridoun’s childhood, 
where shepherds’ pipes sound over 
piquant dissonantal voices in the strings. 
A melodious motif, probably symboliz- 
ing the hero’s proverbial affection for his 
mother, appears prominently. Presently 
the brasses sound a martial note, and a 
limactic passage describes the conflict 
with the enemy. The work reverts again 
to the themes of the opening section in 
a quiet close. 

The performance was a very adequate 
me, and Mr. Damrosch is to be com- 
mended for his sponsorship of such an 
admirable American score. The com- 
poser, who was seated in the dress circle, 
sowed in response to applause led by the 
onductor. 

Pablo Casals was the soloist in Boc- 
therini’s Concerto in B Flat. His per- 
lormance raised the slight musical sub- 
‘tance of the work to nobility and ex- 
quisite charm. Particularly in the 
Adagio the soloist and strings of the 
rchestra collaborated in notable fashion. 
The concert opened with a performance 

Glazounoff’s Fifth Symphony—a 
Nuoyant, though not revolutionary work, 
reminiscent at moments of Wagner, 
vendelssohn and others, but with a fine 

lrited closing movement on motifs sug- 
pesting the barbaric rhythms of Slavic 
folk dances. Tchaikovsky's “March 
Slav” closed the program. R. M. K. 


Fine Beethoven Program 


Mr. Damrosch led his forces in the last 
rogram but one of the Beethoven series 
1 Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon 
and Friday evening. The works played 
vere the “King Stephen” overture, a 
frolp of Scots Folk-Songs and “The 

of the Flea” and “The Kiss,” sung 
Y John Barclay, baritone; the Eighth 
‘ymphony, Overture “Leonore,” No. 3, 
‘nd, as a postlude, the seldom-heard 
‘Wellington’s Victory, or the Battle of 
‘ittoria.” If these works do not dis- 

‘Se the most sublime moments of Beet- 
oven’s inspiration, they reveal the 
asier in some of his happiest moods. 
“ne program proved to be one of the 
‘0s enjoyable of the series. 


UE 


UTE 


MITH the exception of a concert by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Nikolai Sokoloff, the symphonic field in New York was 
left to the local forces last week. The New York Symphony, 
the Philharmonic and the State Symphony 
calendar, drawing for the main part upon standard scores. 
Mr. Damrosch, however, sponsored a novelty by an American 
composer which made a distinctly favorable impression. 


provided a full 


This was Blair 





The feature of the concert was Mr. 
Barclay’s singing. The baritone has a 
voice of much beauty. His diction is 
clear and he possesses an_ interesting 
personality. In the two songs of the 
second group his work was particularly 
fine. In the Scots songs, he was accom- 
panied by an ensemble consisting of Mr. 
Damrosch, pianist; Mr. Tinlot, violinist, 
and Mr. Kirsch, ’cellist. Mr. Barclay 
was recalled many times. 

“Wellington’s Victory,” which was 
presented by Mr. Damrosch some twenty 
years ago, is not often heard. It is not 
Beethoven, the symphonist, who speaks 
in its bombastic phrases. Maelzel, the 
inventor of the metronome, also invented 
a contrivance called the Panharmonicon, 
for which he induced Beethoven to com- 
pose this piece. Beethoven also scored 
the work for orchestra for a performance 


HYADUMNUEQULI ONION UOANA UGTA GST POMONA AANA 


in Vienna. The music is hardly worthy 
of the great name it bears, but proved 
highly diverting to the large audence in 
Carnegie Hall. The orchestra did its 
best work in the Symphony and the 
“Leonore”’ Overture, both of which were 
played with fine quality of tone and re- 
gard for style. H. C. 

Mr. Casals was soloist at the young 
people’s concert in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, the youthful aud- 
ience hearing the cellist in the Boccherini 
Concerto. Mr. Damrosch included the 
Glazounoff Symphony in the program, 
and there were also a couple of numbers 
by Johann Strauss. 


Van Hoogstraten in Farewells 


Willem Van Hoogstraten was greeted 
by a large and appreciative audience at 
the last of the Philharmonic’s Thursday 
evening concerts under his leadership in 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 24. The program, 
a familiar one, included the Beethoven 
Overture to “Coriolanus,” Reger’s Var- 
lations and Fugue on a Merry Theme 
of J. A. Hiller and the Tchaikovsky 
Fourth Symphony. 

The “Coriolanus” Overture, Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten conducted _ spiritedly  al- 
though somewhat slowly, with careful 
attention to detail. 


PUDUVALA ENSUE EET TEE | UMN PELE TNUNINN 


nine of the eleven 
Reger variations were played by the 
Philharmonic, the audience was. ex- 
hausted before the final fugue. Even 
in as joyous and merry a piece as this 
one, Reger prolongs the variations be- 
yond the point of satiety. The almost in- 
exhaustible variety of the combinations, 
the ingenuity of some of the devices and 
the change of moods are admirable, but 
the theme, although gay and interesting, 
is not big enough to stand so much repe- 
tition. The orchestra played briskly 
with enthusiasm and the fine climax of 
the fugue was effectively achieved. The 
Fourth Symphony was admirably played. 
H..M. 


The fifth of a series of ten concerts 
for students was given by the Philhar- 
monic under Mr. Van Hoogstraten on 
Monday evening, Jan. 21. The program 
included Brahms’ “Academic Festival’ 
Overture, an Elegy by Egon Kornauth, 
the young Austrian composer, Wein- 
gartner’s arrangement of Weber’s “In- 
vitation to the Waltz” and Brahms’ 
Second Symphony. Roa Eaton, soprano, 
sang the “Ah, fors @ lui” aria from 
“Traviata.” 


Although only 





[Continued on page 35] 





Sokoloff Proves High Standard of 
Cleveland Orchestra in N. Y. Concert 


ONVINCING evidence of the high 

standard of music in the Middle 
West was given before a New York 
audience on Tuesday evening of last 
week, when Nikolai Sokoloff brought his 
Cleveland Orchestra to Carnegie Hall. 
The annual visits of this organization to 
the metropolis have been, in a way, 


demonstrations of progress made, and 
the latest concert must have been grati- 
fying to those who are earnest in their 
desire to see America advance musically. 
Cleveland has established a fine orches- 
tra; one which takes a high place among 
the leading symphonies of the country. 

The excellent program which Mr. Soko- 
loff offered was three-quarters French 
and included, as its principal numbers, 
Vincent d’Indy’s Second Symphony, in B 
Flat and Debussy’s “Iberia.” The or- 
chestra was in excellent form and played 
with enthusiasm. 

The concert began with the Berlioz 
“Roman Carnival” Overture, which Mr. 
Sokoloff conducted with the spirit and 
ostentation which the work demands. 


The orchestra caught the flamboyant 
mood of the piece. 

The d’Indy Symphony, which had not 
been heard in New York since the Bos- 
ton Symphony last gave it in 1920, is an 
impressive example of orchestral skill 
and technical expertness in developing 
thematic material that is often effective 
and always unhackneyed. When it was 
first played, twenty years ago, the music 
seemed, to the concertgoers of the time, 
extraordinarily complicated, and lacking 
in clarity. After two decades of train- 
ing in modernism it is almost impossible 
to believe that there was a time when 
the B Flat Symphony seemed incompre- 
hensible. Under Mr. Sokoloff’s baton its 
beauty was disclosed and its lines clearly 
revealed. 

As a conductor Mr. Sokoloff is forceful 
and energetic and yet has an _ under- 
standing of the more delicate nuances of 
the music. His orchestra is well trained 
and his solo instruments are without ex- 
ception excellent. After the Symphony 
the large and representative audience 
burst into spontaneous applause for the 
composition itself and for the admirable 


musicianship of the conductor and his 


men. 
Debussy’s “Iberia,” from the “Images” 
Suite, is an interpretation of Spain in 
three moods: “In the Streets and by the 
Waysides,” “The Fragrance of the 
Night” and “The Morning of a Féte 
Day.” In it Mr. Sokoloff and his orches- 
tra had an opportunity to reveal a style 
of playing and a spirit different from 
that demanded by the d’Indy work. 
“Iberia” is a delicate combination of 
little atmospheric snatches of Spanish 
life. The first movement has echoes of 
the characteristic sounds of the city 
streets and country lanes, the second is 
a simple lyric of the stillness of the 
night, and the third. a gay and joyous 


caprice. Mr. Sokoloff conducted with an 
understanding of the music and _ its 
moods. 


The audience evidently has grown up 
to d’Indy, but not quite to Debussy, for 
the “Iberia,” although warmly  ap- 
plauded, was not greeted with anything 
like the exuberance which welcomed the 
B Flat Symphony. They are _ works 
which should be heard more often. 

Despite the fact that the “‘Tannhiuser” 
Overture, which Mr. Sokoloff gave as a 
finale, has been heard here repeatedly 
this season, the audience enjoyed the per- 
formance by the Clevelanders. It was 
played effectively, with attention to de- 
tail and with a fine spirit. H. M. 


MARGUERITE R ‘ N G O 


Scores Twice with Cleveland Symphony, Nickoli Sokoloff Conducting 


Archie Bell, Cleveland News, Jan. 21st, 1924 


Marguerite Ringo, soprano, sang “Depuis le Jour” 
in a manner calculated to bring her 


from “Louise” 
the fine reception that followed. 


She has an excellent method of tone production 
and a voice of much beauty and charm. 
many recalls and then responded with an encore. | 


. Smith, The Press, Jan. 21st, 1924 


Wilson G 


ei Ringo sang an aria from 


“Louise,” 
liquid, 
She received 


young singer of 


“Louise” and stage presence. 


a French song in response to an insistent encore. 


Her voice is pure in tone and sympathetic in quality. 


Cumberland News, Nov. 26th: 

Miss Ringo sang superbly, 
true to pitch always, an artist of depth and feeling 
in her interpretation (of the charming Charpentier 
aria) and a picture of feminine loveliness. 


In “Depuis le Jour” 


Address D. Tighe 


Jour.” 


33 West 67th Street 


Marguerite Ringo sang the 
disclosing a voice 
appealing. 
the possessor of one of the most pleasing voices to 


ve heard on our recital platform. 


James H. Rogers, The Dealer, Jan. 21, 1924 


“Depuis le Jour” from 
of much beauty, clear, 


Miss Ringo may count herself 


Miss Ringo is a 


Cumberland Times, Nov. 26th: 

Beautiful Miss Ringo, one 
plished young American 
hearers with the exquisite rendition of 


charm and has a most engaging 
of the most accom- 


sopranos, charmed her 


“Depuis le 


Miss Ringo’s acclaim was vociferous. 


New York 
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Muenzer Trio Plans to Play Many 
New Works by American Composers 


© SORA LL EAE LAR ERO LEANN A EES an 


Tee SY BRIES GO MO tC Mee MER ti, MC ah 


Muenzer Trio of Chicago. 


Pianist, 
HICAGO, Jan. 26.—The Muenzer 
Trio, comprising Hans Muenzer of 


the violin faculty of the American Con- 
servatory, violinist; Hans Koelbel, ’cel- 
list, and Rudolph Wagner, pianist, aims 
to perform not only the classics, but also 
noteworthy modern works, including 
those by American composers, and in 
this way hopes to render real service to 
the cause of chamber music. Many trios 
which have not even been printed are 
being brought to public hearing by the 
Muenzer Trio. Among these are one by 
Heniot Levy and one by Louis Victor 
Saar. 

Mr. Muenzer attributes the success of 
the trio to its constant association in 
rehearsal. “If you hear a world-famous 
string quartet or other noted chamber 
music organization,” he says, “you will 





Left to Right—Hans Koelbel, 


and Hans Muenzer. 


Photo by Daguerre 
Cellist; Rudolph Wagner, 
Violinist 


note that its precision of attack, uni- 
formity of shading and finish of nuances 
are not gained by mere intuitive musi- 
cianship. Behind the beautiful effects 
that evoke your unbounded admiration 
are years of continuous and careful re- 
hearsing together. It is only through 
such means that great ensembles are 
built up.” 

Mr. Muenzer came to America in the 
fall of 1921 from Leipzig. Three years 
before he and two colleagues had formed 
the Muenzer Trio. He and the other two 
members, Mr. Wagner and Mr. Koelbel, 
had studied together at the Conserva- 
tory in Leipzig. Mr. Koelbel was prin- 
cipal ’cellist of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in that city and Mr. Muenzer 
was concertmaster. The year after Mr. 
Muenzer came to Chicago his colleagues 
arrived here, and the trio was reorgan- 
ized in Chicago. 





In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Jan. 28 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Harry R. Detweiler, of the faculty, 
presented the Aurora Community 
Chorus, of which he is director, in its 
eighth annual performance of “The 
Messiah” at Aurora, IIl., last Sunday. 
Among the soloists was Burton Thatcher, 
of the faculty. Amelia Umnitz, pianist, 
who recently appeared with the Erie 
(Pa.) Symphony, gave a recital in Erie 
at the beginning of the month. She is 
an artist-pupil of Maurice Aronson. 
Rose Lutiger Gannon is singing this 
month at numerous recitals and musi- 
cales. Her engagements include the 
Catholic Women’s League, Jan. 19; re- 
cital at Fort Wayne, Ind., Jan. 22; 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Jan. 23: Chicago 
Normal College, Jan. 25. A concert was 
given in Steinway Hall Thursday by the 
preparatory piano department. The con- 
cert in Central Theater Sunday was 
given by piano pupils of Maurice Aron- 
son, Edward Collins and Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski, vocal pupils of Edouard Du- 
fresne, Belle Forbes Cutter, Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, Burton Thatcher and Edoardo 


Sacerdote, and violin pupils of Leon 
Sametini. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Allen Spencer, pianist, member of the 
faculty, will give his annual recital in 
Kimball Hall next month. The inter- 
pretative dancing classes of Mme. Louise 
Wilhour gave an attractive series of 
dances at Kimball Hall Friday night for 
the weekly program given under the 


auspices of the Kimball Co. Adalbert 
Huguelet, pianist, and member of the 


conservatory faculty, appeared with suc- 
cess as soloist at the orchestral concert 
given under the auspices of Loyola Uni- 
versity on Sunday afternoon, January 
13. He played the Liszt A Major Con- 
certo. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Johnson, baritone of the Mae 
Grave Atkins studio, sang recently for 
the Evanston Community Chorus, the 
North Evanston Men’s Club, and other 
places. Among other pupils of Mrs. 
Atkins are Roberta Van Gilder, who re- 
cently gave a recital at Janesville, Wis., 
and was special soloist at St. Luther’s 
Church in Janesville. Florence Ruden, 
another pupil, is soloist at Lake View 
Presbyterian Church. Virginia Zimmer, 
pupil of Lyravine Votaw, has filled sev- 
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eral engagements recently, at Canter- 
bury Hall, for the Daughters of Amer- 
ica, the Rogers Park Women’s Club, and 
a recital at Bush Conser sabeey. Recent 
engagements of Ebba Sundstrom, violin- 
ist, of the faculty, include Messiah 
Lutheran Church, concert in Orchestra 
Hall, concert in Kenosha, Wis., the Arche 
Club, Bethany Mission Church, Birch- 
wood Musical Club, Messiah Church, and 
luncheon at Auditorium Hotel. 


GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rae Bernstein, pupil of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, and Sarah Rishick, pupil of Ori- 
anna Abbott Jennison, gave the program 
for the Mother’s Club of Smyth School 
last Wednesday. Activities of the Muhl- 
mann School of Opera, under the direc- 
tion of Adolf Muhlmann, include the fol- 
lowing: Philip Bernstein, tenor, sang on 
Jan. 8 for the Daily News radio; Happye 
West, soprano, was soloist for the Sun- 
day service at the First Methodist Church 
in Irving Park; Isadore Mishkin, bari- 
tone, sang at a meeting of the Young 
Peoples’ Zionist organization at the At- 
lantic Hotel; Miriam Knauf, soprano, 
sang for the Spanish Club of North- 
western University on Jan. 10. These 
students are all pupils of Adolf Muhl- 
mann, head of the voice department of 
the Gunn School. 


AUDITORIUM CONSERVATORY 


Vocal pupils of Karl Buren Stein and 
dramatic students of Mrs. Stein united 
in a public event on Thursday evening 
at Kimball Hall, which attracted a ca- 
pacity audience. A comic opera, “The 
Worsted Man,” with music arranged 
from the Gilbert and Sullivan operas by 
Dr. Stein, was performed, and two 
modern plays were also given. Dr. 
Stein presented one of his best pupils, 
William S. Schwartz, in a group of op- 
eratic selections in costume. 


DE HORVATH STUDIOS 


Cecile de Horvath, pianist, played the 
following engagements in January: 
Town Hall in New York; Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.; Poplarville, Hattiesburg, Gre- 
nada, Shaw and Clarksdale, Miss.; and 
Arkadelphia, Ark. The last was a re- 
engagement. 


KINSEY RECEIVES TOKEN 


Musical College Manager Presented with 
Watch by Faculty 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the Chicago Musical College, 
was presented with a gold watch and 
chain this week by the faculty of the 
college. 

“The entire faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College,” Felix Borowski wrote 
in his letter accompanying the gift, “to- 
gether with those who are connected with 
the administration, have united in offer- 
ing you the watch and chain as a token 
of their admiration for the courage with 
which you have borne more suffering 
than comes at one time to the majority 
of men. Every officer, teacher and em- 
ployee of the Chicago Musical College 
unites in wishing you long life and 
happiness.” 

Mr. Kinsey is still confined to his 
suite in the Congress Hotel with his 
right leg in a plaster cast, recovering 
from injuries received in the wreck of 
the Twentieth Century Express on the 
New York Central Railroad several 
weeks ago. His wife was killed in the 
wreck. 

Fabian to Sing with San Carlo 
Company 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Mary Fabian, so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic — ‘a, has 
been engaged to sing with the San Carlo 
Opera Company in Birmingham, Ala.; 
Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, on 
March 6, 7 and 8. She will sing Nedda 
in “Pagliacci” and Gretel in ““Hinsel and 
Gretel.” 


Mary 


“Martha” Scene at McVicker’s 


CHICAGO, Jan, 26.—Floyd Jones, tenor, 
is taking the part of Lionel in the farm- 
house scene from “Martha” this week 
at McVicker’s Theater. The scene is 
given in English, with H. Leopold 
Spitalny conducting the theater orches- 
tra, and Herbert Gould, Bessie Kaplan 
and Lydia Van Gilder in the rdéles of 
Plunkett, Lady Harriet and Nancy. 





HERBERT 


GOULD 


Chicago Opera Ass’n 
Monaquae™s, Harrison & Harshbarger 
717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








SYMPHONY AUDIENCE 


APPLAUDS PANIZZ/ 


Guest Conductor’s ‘“‘Them 
and Variations” Proves 
a True Success 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Ettore Panizz 
conductor of the Chicago Civic Oper 
appeared as composer and guest co! 
ductor for the Chicago Symphony Frida 
afternoon and tonight at the regul: 
weekly brace of concerts in Orchestr ; 
Hall. The occasion was the first pe 
formance in America of his “Tema Ci 
Variazioni.” 

Panizza’s composition contains none o{ 
the ultra-modern devices that make 
much of the new music bizarre. He 
content to let others blaze the trail. H 
music is modern only in its acceptan 
of present-day orchestral devices, and 
conservative in its insistence upo 
melody as essential. The work is w 
usually melodious and is sanely con- 
structed. It flows easily and draws it 
life from a real fount of inspiratio: 
The audiences applauded the composer 
to the echo, and called him out repeated! 
to bow his acknowledgements. 

Frederick Stock, returned from Phila 
delphia where he was guest conductor, 
gave an excellent reading of Césa: 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony, the lov: 
scene from Richard Strauss’ “Feuer 
not,” the “Lohengrin” Prelude, the 
“Tannhauser” Bacchanale and _ the 
“Fidelio” Overture. 

Eric Delamarter conducted the 01 
chestra at its Thursday night ‘popular’ 
concert in Orchestra Hall. Among othe: 
works, the Schubert “Unfinished” Sym 
phony was played. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


E. Robert ~~, in Chicago Recital! 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2 
pianist, was heard in The Playhouse or 
Sunday afternoon in an artistically 
played program, including the Bach-Liszt 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor; the 





César Franck Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue; the A Minor Prelude by De- 
bussy; the same composer’s fanciful 
piece called “Veils,” and numbers by 


Débussy, Albeniz, Whithorne and Liszt. 
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Chicagoans Start on I 0, 000- M ile Tour 
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[Continued from page 2] 


he curtain went down he was indulging 
1 a shy flirtation with the Bertha of 
ime. Claessens. When he made his re- 
urn to Dr. Bartolo’s drawing room, he 
at like a statue, and attracted the at- 
tention of the others by humming like 
a bee. 
Everything he did was untraditional, 
farcical, but the capacity audience had 
» great time of it. 
Giacomo Rimini was the Figaro. This 
: perhaps his best part, for he has the 
eft lightness of touch that goes with a 
omedy role, and his voice lends itself 
well to the sprightly airs Rossini wrote 
for the Barber. He entered fully into 
the spirit of rollicking mirth that was 
the keynote of the performance. 
Graziella Pareto was the Rosina, a 
réle in which she had previously been 
heard at Ravinia. She sang it delight- 
fully, and received quite a hand after 
the aria, “Una voce poco fa.” The rest 
of the cast was as in the previous per- 
formance, including Tito Schipa, Vit- 
torio Trevisan and Maria Claessens. 
Ettore Panizza conducted. 


Pareto Heard in “Lakmé” 


On Wednesday night “Lakmé” was 
repeated, Graziella Pareto appearing for 
the first time this season in the name 
part. The Chicago audience tore loose 
with a tremendous, sincere and pro- 
longed demonstration of approval after 
the Bell Song, and indeed the beautiful 
phrases of this well known aria have 
rarely been given with as much artistry, 
ease, tonal loveliness and genuine charm 
as at this performance. It was not only 
her final high E that vitalized the audi- 
ence, for the whole aria was perfection 
absolute. Miss Pareto’s fragile, delicate 
soprano carries much better than was 
expected, and she gave an excellent per- 
formance throughout. 

The balance of the cast was as before, 
including Tito Schipa, Georges Bakla- 
noff, Irene Pavloska, Margery Maxwell, 
3eryl Brown, Désiré Defrére and José 
Mojica. Ettore Panizza conducted. 

This afternoon Claudia Muzio sang 
Violetta in “Traviata.” She showed why 
this réle, ordinarily considered an ex- 
clusive coloratura possession, should also 
be in the dramatic soprano répertoire. 
Florence Easton had sung it at Ravinia; 
Lillian Nordica used to sing it; and 
Mary Garden sang it in Paris. Miss 
Muzio not only sang it; she also put life 
into it, and made the death scene a gem 
of emotional acting. There was at all 
times in her voice the suggestion of 
great emotion held in reserve, and the 
smooth, gorgeously tinted tones of this 
singer’s voice were the obedient mes- 
sengers of her musical intelligence and 

' her heart. Never have I seen any 
singer enter so fully into the very soul 
of Violetta Valery. Never, likewise, have 
I seen the public respond so warmly. 
lowers were thrown from the pit, and it 
seemed as if the audience would never 
tire of curtain calls. 

Charles Hackett was the Alfredo. He 
sang with intelligent understanding of 
the drama, and acted it with feeling. His 
singing in the last two acts was espe- 
cially lovely. 

Ettore Panizza, conducting, r2ceived 
the biggest ovation accorded any con- 
ductor this season, when he came to the 
conductor’s stand at the beginning of the 
last act. The demonstration was all the 
more impressive since it was given in 
the dark, the house lights having been 

wered. 

The balance of the cast was as before, 
icluding Giacomo Rimini, Alfredo Gan- 
olfi, José Mojica, Alice d’Hermanoy, 
William Beck, and Désiré Defrére. 


“Martha” Closes Season 


Florence Macbeth, the season’s third 
lartha, closed the season tonight. This 
as her first Chicago appearance in the 
le, and she accomplished it with pi- 
lant grace and charm, making a win- 
me appearance, and singing with 
“The Last Rose 
Summer” won a warm meed of ap- 
ause. The balance of the cast was as 
the previous performances, including 
to Schipa, Irene Pavloska, Giacomo 


ILM 


Rimini and Vittorio Trevisan. Pietro 
Cimini conducted. 

The remainder of the week was taken 
up with repetitions without change of 
cast: “Hansel and Gretel” Saturday 
night with Irene Pavloska, Mary Fabian 
and Maria Claessens, Frank St. Leger 
conducting; Massenet’ “Cléopatre” 
Monday night with Mary Garden, 
Georges Baklanoff, Myrna Sharlow and 
Désiré Defrere, Ettore Panizza conduct- 
ing; “Boris Godounoff” Tuesday night 
with Feodor Chaliapin, Forrest La- 
mont, Cyrena Van Gordon, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, José Mojica, Maria Claessens and 
Edouard Cotreuil, Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducting; “Lucia” at a special Wednes- 
day matinée, with Tina Paggi, Forrest 


Lamont and Alfredo Gandolfi, Pietro 
Cimini conducting, and “Carmen” 


Thursday night, with Mary Garden, Fer- 
nand Ansseau, Georges Baklanoff, Edou- 
ard Cotreuil, José Mojica, Irene Pav- 
loska and Alice d’Hermanoy, Ettore 
Panizza conducting. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL TO 
TEACH AT GUNN SCHOOL 





Pianist Illustrates His Methods of In- 
struction in Half Hour of Criticism 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.— Moriz Rosenthal, 
pianist, will teach briefly at the Glenn 
Dillard Gunn School of Music on his 
return from California in the latter part 
of February. 

Mr. Rosenthal was the guest of the 
school last Monday, and was entertained 
by Gunn’s “How to Study” class. He 
heard a number of students of the school 
in compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, Liszt and Debussy, and 
it was after this that he consented to 
teach at the school. 

Since Mr. Rosenthal has never before 
taught in America, a word about his 
methods may be interesting. In the brief 
space of half an hour, he indicated to 
one young artist not only a broad and 
comprehensive interpretation of the Liszt 
concerto in A, but also an exact apprais- 
al of every phrase of the composition. 
For each difficult part of the work he 
had an especial exercise to propose. For 
octaves he had a clever trick that con- 
cerned the outside of the hands; for 
double passages, astonishing fingerings 
and ingenious, intricate finger exercises, 
which seemed to wipe out the difficulty. 

The Gunn school announces that he 
will accept young professionals who are 
prepared in concert répertoire. 

Mr. Rosenthal was heard in a brilliant 


recital in Orchestra Hall on Sunday 
afternoon. His program included the 
“Appassionata” sonata of Beethoven, 


Schumann’s “Carnaval,” a Chopin group, 
two studies by Scriabin, and his own 
Humoresque on themes from the waltzes 
of Johann Strauss. He added as many 
encores as the small but very enthusias- 
tic gathering could pemaee him to add. 


Schwarz and Cotreuil Engaged 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Joseph Schwarz, 
Russian baritone, and Edouard Cotreuil, 
French bass, have just been engaged by 
the Chicago Civic Opera. Mr. Schwarz, 
who made two appearances this season 
as guest artist, has been engaged for the 
whole of next season. Mr. Cotreuil, who 
has been a member of the company for 
four seasons, has been re-engaged for 
two more years. 


1470 Compositions in Contest 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—American compos- 
ers who entered the Chicago Daily News 
music contest have sent in 1470 compo- 
sitions. Manuscripts have been received 
from every State in the Union except 
one and there was one from Hawaii, one 
from the Philippines and one from Italy. 
The compositions were divided into the 
various groups for which prizes were 
given: A popular group of 176 pieces, 
vocal group of 690 songs and airs, band 


and orchestral music, seventy-nine, and 
instrumental music for various solo in- 
struments and combinations, 525. The 


Popular group, 


prize winners were: 
“Just Melody”; 


Evert Mellander for 


John S. Meck, “Patagonia Patty”; H. J. 
Hasselquist, “Sheba Queen.” Vocal 
group, Helen Dallam, “Afterthought”; 


Theron Wolcott Hart, “Ashes of Roses’; 
Bertha Gordon, “Gentle as the Falling 


Dew,” Orchestra and band group, 
Walter J. Goodell, “Interludium”; John 
S. Meck, “Paul Revere March,” and 


Louis Cheslock, “Spanish Dance.” 





KLIBANSKY WILL GIVE 
COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Well-Known Vocal Instructor Will Be at 
Chicago Musical College Summer 
Master School 

CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—When the Chicago 
Musical College recently announced that 
Sergei Klibansky, member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
was one of the teachers engaged for the 
1924 Summer Master School, which will 
open June 30, considerable interest was 
aroused. Mr. Klibansky is the teacher of 
Claire Dux, Lotta Madden, Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, Virginia Rea, Lottice Howell, 
Ellen Dalossy, John Campbell, Ludwig 
Eybisch, Mitzi Delorm and many other 
singers in concert or grand or light 
opera. Many of his pupils are appearing 
in European opera houses, and many 
others are members of the faculties of 
musical departments in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Klibansky studied with Lombardi 
and Gianetti and made a special study 
of German lieder with Julius Stock- 
hausen, Eugen Hildach and Alexander 
Heinemann, which led to a distinguished 

‘areer as a singer before he specialized 
in teaching. He made an elaborate study 
of opera with Prof. Karl Herrmann and 
Nicolas Rothmuehl. He became princi- 
pal vocal instructor at the Stern Con- 
servatory in Berlin, and for fourteen 
years he has been much in demand as 
teacher in New York. Mr. Klibansky 
will teach singing, répertoire and inter- 
pretation at the Chicago Musical College 
this summer, and will also present a 
course of training to those desiring to 
become teachers or who are already 
teaching. 


Piccaver to Sing in Home Town 


Alfred Piccaver, American tenor, who 
has returned for a season with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company after ten 
years of successes in Europe, will give a 
concert in his home town, Albany, N. Y., 
on the evening of Feb. 11. Mr. Piccaver, 
who is the son of an Albany chemist, 
received his education in Albany and 
sang in St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. 
He left that city when he was twenty 
years old, and, following a year of study 
in New York, left for Europe, where he 


has since had a distinguished career. He 
will have the assistance of Claudio 
Arrau, Chilean pianist. 


Easton Srmehens Steadily Growing 


EASTON, PA., Jan. 25.—The Easton 
Symphony gave its second concert of the 
season on Jan. 22. The orchestra has 
now grown to seventy members and the 
program was presented in a _ finished 
manner which won emphatic applause 
for the conductor, Earle Laros, and the 
players. Esther Yerger, soprano, sang 
an aria from “Madama Butterfly” and 
Thomas Achenbach, violinist, also assist- 
ed in the program. The house was sold 
out long before the day of the perform- 
ance. MARGARET H. CLYDE. 


Tours with Macbeth 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Leon Marx, violin- 
ist, former concertmaster of the Chicago 
Opera Association, under Cleofonte Cam- 
panini’s régime, today commenced a 
three weeks’ tour as violinist with Flor- 
ence Macbeth in her concerts. The itin- 
erary includes Lousiana and Texas. 


Marx 


Insull Host at Musicale 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Insull gave a musicale at the Drake 


Hotel to 500 invited guests. Claudia 
Muzio, soprano, and Fernand Ansseau, 
tenor, gave the program. Samuel Insul! 


is president of the Chicago Civic Opera. 


CHILDREN *‘ASSIST”’ 
MAIER IN CHICAGO 


Youngsters Whistle at Pian- 
ist’s Bidding—Other Events 
in Concert Field 





CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Guy Maier, 
pianist; the Muenzer trio of in- 
strumentalists, and Olga Warren 
and Edna Hammar, sopranos, provided 


concert fare to Chicago during the last 
week of the opera 

Mr. Maier’s concert was somewhat of 
a novelty. It was a children’s concert, 
at which Maier talked to them, played, 
and persuaded them to sing and whistle 
to his accompaniment waltzes of Schu- 
bert, for example, which they had never 
heard before. He so interested them 
in Bach, Goossens, Lane and Phillipe 
that they showed real interest in the 
austerities of counterpoint and the dis- 
sonances of the modern idiom. With 
delightful pianistic art and a quaint gift 
of story telling he set forth such grace- 
ful melodies as Mendelssohn’s “On Wings 
of Song.” His concert was given in 
Orchestra Hall, which should have been 
filled but unfortunately was not. 

The Muenzer Trio gave the second of 
its series of three concerts Tuesday 
night in Kimball Hall. Hans Muenzer, 
violinist; Hans Koelbel, ’cellist, and 
Rudolph Wagner, pianist, although only 
in their sixth year of the Muenzer Trio, 
play with the perfection of ensemble 
that sounds as if they had played to- 
gether all their lives. They are as 
one in their ideals of tone shading and 
coloring, and their clarity of phrasing 
and sensitiveness to refined musical in- 
terpretation made this concert of cham- 
ber music immensely enjoyable. They 
played the Brahms C Minor Trio, the 
Mozart G Major and the Rachmaninoff 
“Trio Elegiaque.” 

Olga Warren, a coloratura soprano 
from New York, gave a song recital in 
Lyon & Healy Hall Tuesday evening. 
She began her program with airs by 
Handel and Haydn, and sang an enjoy- 
able German group, including Liszt’s 
“Die Lorelei,” two songs by Fleck and 
Brahms’ “Vergebliches Stiindchen.” Her 
voice is well schooled, used intelligently 
and has both warmth and richness. Her 
enunciation of the texts was marked by 
clarity. 

Kmme 
in recital 


season. 


soprano, was heard 
night in Fine Arts 
Recital Hall. She disclosed a_ good 
natural voice, rich in promise, though 
needing much careful work. She articu- 
lates clearly, and her singing possesses 
a good deal ‘of charm. Fr. W. 


Hammar, 
Thursday 


Giarden Discovers Gifted Negro Tenor 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Mary Garden, 
guest of Glenn Dillard Gunn’s “How to 
Study” and normal classes and Adolf 
Muhlmann’s opera class at the Gunn 
School of Music, on Thursday discovered 
a new tenor, who, she forecasts, will be 
engaged for her ‘“Cléopatre’’ perform- 
ances. He is George Garner, a Negro 
possessed of that native warmth of voice 
which is a heritage of his race, and 
schooled to command his resources by 


several years of study with Adolf Muhl- 
mann. FE, W. 
Chicago Greets Helen Stanley 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Helen Stanley, 
soprano, gave in the Studebaker Theater 
Sunday afternoon her first recital here 
in several years, and sang with genuine 
charm and distinction a program rang- 
ing from classic Italian through German 


lieder and modern French to American 
songs. She was warmly applauded. 
Elmer Zoller was an excellent accom- 
panist. 
Heniot Levy Club Meets 
CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—The Heniot Levy 


Club met Sunday afternoon in the D. A. 
Clippinger Studios at Kimball Hall. A 
musical program of special interest was 
prepared and a sketch, “Love Among 
the Lions,” was presented under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Chase W. Love, ——— 
by William Ziegler Nourse, He le n Saun- 
ders and Charles Bradley Dorsey Jr. 
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GANZ SOLOIST WITH 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” 
Sung by Fischer Forces 
—Other Concerts 


By Herbert W. Cost 
Sr. Louis, Jan. 26.—Rudolph Ganz ap- 
peared as soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony last week, delighting a capacity 
audience at each concert with his play- 





ing of the Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor. Mr. Ganz, who played with 
abundance of musicianship and com- 


manding technic, was_ enthusiastically 
applauded. For an encore he played the 
Chopin Valse in A Flat. Frederick 
Fischer conducted the orchestral score 
of the Concerto and also Wagner’s 
“Faust” Overture, and Mr. Ganz took 
up the baton in the second half of the 
program. The familiar “New World” 
Symphony by Dvorak was played and 
the beautiful second movement was par- 
ticularly effective. 

Mr. Fischer conducted his Pageant 
Choral Society in the performance, for 
the first time in St. Louis, of Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “New Life,” at the Odeon on Jan. 
15. The 200 voices of the chorus were 
augmented by the boys’ choirs of St. 
George’s Church and the Church of the 
Ascension. The soloists were Mrs. Kar] 
Kimmel, soprano, and Gwilym Miles, 
baritone, and the St. Louis Symphony 
played the orchestral score, with Mrs. 
H. P. Stellwagen at the organ and Mrs. 
David Kriegshaber at the piano. The 
performance was noted for stirring read- 
ing of the score by Mr. Fischer and im- 
pressive singing by chorus and soloists. 
Mrs. Kimmel sang with charming effect, 
and the difficult réle of Dante was inter- 
preted with great sincerity and fine in- 
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tonation by Mr. Miles. Mr. Fischer and 
the soloists were recalled many times. 
In the popular concert last Sunday, 
Pasquale de Conto, first ’cellist, and his 
wife, Graziella Pampari, solo harpist of 
the orchestra, were the soloists. Mme. 
Pampari played a Concert Piece by 
Pierné and Debussy’s Arabesque, and 
Mr. de Conto’s solos were Bruch’s ar- 
rangement of “Kol Nidrei” and an en- 
core-piece to his wife’s accompaniment, 
and both artists were warmly applauded. 
Mr. Ganz led the Symphony through 
an admirably played program contain- 
ing Grieg’s “March of Homage,” from 
the Suite “Sigurd Jorsalfar”; the Over- 
ture to “Mignon,” by Thomas, and the 
Gavotte from the same opera; the Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” 
by Saint-Saéns; Beethoven’s “Turkish 


March,” orchestral transcriptions of 
Scharwenka’s “Polish Dance” and Men- 
delssohn’s “Spinning Song,” and the St. 
Louis Symphony March by the conduc- 
tor. 

A fine program was given by Willard 
McGregor, pianist, and John Halk, vio- 
linist, before a big audience at the 
monthly meeting of the Musicians’ Guild. 
They played the César Franck Sonata, 
and Mr. McGregor contributed two solo 
groups in his usual musicianly fashion. 
Eugene M. Hahnel, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, was the speaker, 
his topic being “Future of Music in the 
Public Schools.” 

The Sisterhood of Shaare Emeth Tem- 
ple presented Lillian Kaufman, sonrano, 
in an artistic all-American program on 
Jan, 15. 





VISITORS HEAD CALENDAR 
IN NEW ORLEANS EVENTS 





Sigrid Onegin, Renée Chemet and the 
Denishawns Share Interest with 
Local Artists 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 26.—Sigrid One- 
gin, contralto, made her first appear- 
ance in this city in a recital on Jan. 14 
at the Athenzum, under the auspices of 
the Philharmonic Society, and aroused 
enthusiasm in an attractive program, 
one of the features of which was Schu- 


bert’s “Erlkénig.” Michael Raucheisen 
was accompanist. 

Renée Chemet, violinist, was warmly 
applauded at the Athenzum on Jan. 15 
by a large audience. The Chopin-Sara- 
sate Nocturne in E Flat was the most 
effective number of her program. The 
accompaniments were played by Harry 
Gilbert. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers were greeted by a 
capacity audience at their dance recital 
on Jan. 15 at the Mosque, when their 
program included interpretations of Bee- 
thoven’s “Sonata Pathétique,” Chopin’s 
“Revolutionary” Study and Liszt’s “Lie- 
bestraum.” Louis Horst led the orches- 
tra. The entertainment was under the 
local management of Capt. J. Eugene 
Pearce. 

Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, in a_ recent 
piano recital at Newcomb College, gave 
a program of modern music, including 
“Par une Jour Claire,” from Marcelle 
de Manziarly’s “Impressions de Mer”; 
Annette Dieudonné’s “Cours d’Eau Tran- 
quille de Jardin,” Berceuse, “La Volire,” 
and “Clown,” and numbers by Malipiero 
and other composers. 

“The Heavens Are Telling,” from 
Haydn’s “Creation”; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Chanson Indoue” and Shelley’s “Voices 
of the Sky” were the principal choral 
numbers at the Polyhymnia Circle’s re- 
cent monthly concert. Mrs. Eola Berry 
Henderson, Joseph C. Delery, George 
Nungesser and Julius Sartz were the 
soloists and Theodore Roehl, Florence 
Hitechew, Victor Chenais, Manuel Perez 
Y. Sandi and Mrs. William Kernan Dart 
also appeared in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. H. P. SCHERTZ. 





Hofmann Plays in Aiken, S. C., His 


Winter Home 


AuGusTA, GA., Jan. 26.—Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, was heard in concert at 
Aiken, S. C., on Jan. 16. Aiken has 
been Mr. Hofmann’s winter home for 
many years, and this was his first ap- 
pearance on the concert platform since 
his residence there. He was greeted 
with an overflowing house, people coming 
from Augusta, as well as Columbia, 
Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C. Mr. 
Hofmann was presented by the Pro Arte 
Society. Scott NIXON. 





Music Prominent at Alabama College 


MONTEVALLO, ALA., Jan. 26.—Under 
the direction of Frank E. Marsh, Jr., 
music at the Alabama College, the State 
College for Women at Montevallo, Ala., 
is becoming a prominent feature of the 
curriculum. Between 300 and 400 girls 
are enrolled in the School of Music at 





the College. There is a regular artists’ 
course, which provides recitals by lead- 
ing musicians. Teachers at the School 
of Music are Frank E. Marsh, Jr.; Eliza- 
beth Young, Elizabeth Blair Chamber- 
lin, Clara Browning Evans, Clara De 
Vane, May Andrus, Ethel Harrington, 
Melissa Snyder, Mildred Vause and 
Katherine Ross. 


Levitzki in Charleston, S. C. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Jan. 23.—Mischa 
Levitzki appeared at the Charleston 
Theater on Jan. 13 as the second artist 
in the Charleston Musical Society series. 
His program included the Sonata, “Ap- 


passionata”; Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, 
the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
and a Chopin group, and he was received 
with enthusiasm. V. G. TUPPER. 





Miami Hears Mana Zucca Cantata 


MIAMI, FLA., Jan. 26.—Mana Zucca’s 
cantata “Bible Land” was repeated re- 
cently at the Central School Auditorium. 
Various new solo numbers were _ in- 
cluded, and the Kaufman Trio played 


the instrumental score. Mana Zucca 
directed with Mrs. L. B. Safford, leader 
of the Junior Music Club, which 
presented the program. 

A. M. FITZPATRICK. 





Louise Homer Sings in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 26.—Mme. 
Louise Homer was greeted by a large 
audience on appearing here on Jan. 16 
before the Woman’s Club, in an attrac- 
tive program. She was _ particularly 
applauded for “Le Chanson du Tigre.” 
Mme. Homer, whose Louisville concert 
was managed by P. S. Durham, wes ac- 
companied by Ruth Emerson. 

REBECCA C. THOMPSON. 





Post of Municipal Organist in Portland, 
Me., Still Vacant 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 26.—No successor 
to Edwin H. Lemare, Municipal Or- 
ganist, has been appointed. Meanwhile 


the Portland Music Commission will in- 
vite guest organists to give recitals. 
Since Mr. Lemare’s departure the Sun- 
day afternoon free organ recitals have 
been given by Alfred Brinkler as a part 
of a community service. This service 
consists of an address by a local clergy- 


man and community singing of hymn 
under the direction of Andrew Jackso: 
precentor. Raymond P. Robinson, o1 
ganist of King’s Chapel, Boston, an 
teacher at the New England Conserv: 
tory, was guest organist on Jan. 20. 
ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 





Mrs. Perfield Engaged for Course at 
Miami Conservatory 


MIAMI, FLA., Jan. 26.—The Mian 
Conservatory is bringing Effa Ellis Pe 
field here for a ten days’ course fro 
Jan. 28 to Feb. 8, inclusive. This cour: 
will include pedagogical music, sigh 
singing and rhythm and piano-playin 
Mrs. Perfield is not planning to give tl 
course at any other place in the Stat 

A. M. FITZPATRICK. 





Genovese Sings in Paterson, N. J. 


PATERSON, N. J., Jan. 26.—Nana Geno - 
vese, mezzo-soprano, was heard in a re- 
cent program before the Business ani 
Professional Women’s Club and wa 
heartily applauded in operatic arias and 
songs. Mme. Genovese included among 
her solos “My Irish Lad,” by Mrs. Jo- 
seph Bergen, a member of the club, wh 
accompanied the singer in her song and 
came in for a large share of the ap- 
plause. 





Dohnanyi on His Way to Pacific Coast 


Erno Dohnanyi, pianist, is now play- 
ing in the Middle West, on his way to the 
Pacific Coast, where he will open his 
tour in San Francisco on Feb. 19. En- 
gagements en route are in Cleveland 


with the Cleveland Orchestra on Feb. 7 
and 9 and in Ann Arbor on Feb. 11. 
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REINER CONDUCTS SCHELLING WORK 


Charles Hackett Is Soloist, 
and Girls’ Choir Aids 
in Debussy Number 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 26.—The Cincinnati 
‘ymphony, at its sixth pair of concerts 

f the season, under Fritz Reiner’s lead- 

rship, played several novelties. First 

n the list was Ernest Schelling’s ‘‘The 
Victory Ball,” effectively played. The 

ymposer was present and was called 
ipon by the conductor and the audience 
‘o bow twice. Charles Hackett, tenor, 
made his first appearance as soloist with 
the orchestra in arias by Debussy and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, receiving especial ap- 
plause after an excerpt from the latter’s 
opera, “A Night in May.” He gave an 
encore with harp accompaniment. 

A special feature of the concert was 
the performance of Debussy’s “Three 
Nocturnes.” Of these, “Clouds” and 
“Fétes” are amply familiar, but the last 
section, “Sirens,” is not often played. 
The choral part was well sung by twen- 
ty-five girls from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, who had been trained by B. C. 
Tuthill. Ravel’s “Mother Goose” Suite 
created a favorable impression. The 
concert was closed with a magnificent 
performance of Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture. 

A novel evening of music was given 
at the Woman’s Club auditorium on Jan. 
10, when Ary van Leeuwen, first flautist 
of the orchestra, played an entire pro- 
gram, with Ewald B. Haun at the piano. 
He gave, for the first time in Cincinnati, 
an unaccompanied Carl Emanuel Bach 
Sonata in A Minor. A sonata of J. S. 
Bach, with piano accompaniment, pieces 
by Gluck, Mozart, Gretry and Hasse and 
“Seotch Pastoral,” by Cyril Scott, were 
also played with fine technic and tone. 
He was compelled to give two encores 
after his last number. 

Mitja Nikisch gave a piano recital in 
the Emery Auditorium on Jan. 15 and 
was warmly applauded by a small audi- 
ence for his brilliant playing. He played 
the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue of 
Bach, the “Appassionata” Sonata of 
Beethoven, a Chopin group and several 
Liszt numbers. 

The College of Music Faculty gave a 
program on Jan. 13 at the East High 
School Auditorium. Those who assisted 
were Uberto Neely, Howard Hess, Edna 
Weiler-Paulson and Lillian Arkell-Rix- 
ford, organist. 

The Woman’s Musical Club gave a 
comprehensive program of music of the 
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twentieth century at the home of Mary 
Towely-Pfau. Those who assisted were 
Maude Fleishman, Neva Remde-Sandau, 
Katherine Bennett, Ottilie Reiniger, Jes- 
sie Straus-Mayer and Thomie P. Wil- 
liams. 

The Symphony gave a Young People’s 
concert at the Emery Auditorium, which 
was nearly sold out, on Jan. 15. On ac- 
count of the indisposition of Mr. Reiner, 
William Kopp directed and achieved re- 
markable results. Thomas J. Kelly gave 
an explanatory talk before each number. 


HEAR LADIES’ CHOIR 


Haddonfield, N. J., Singers in Concert— 
Collingwood Club’s Program 
CAMDEN, N. J., Jan. 26.—Under the 
leadership of F. Marie Wesbroom Dager, 
the Haddonfield Ladies’ Choral Society 
appeared at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium 
on Jan. 15, tastefully singing numbers 


by Elgar, MacDowell, Spross, Mana 
Zucca and other composers. Florence 


Kingsbland, soprano; M. Louise Jacoby, 
contralto, and Doris Ogden, elocutionist, 
were the assisting artists. 

The Collingwood Community Musical 
Club, Roland I. Hart, president, gave its 
annual winter concert on Jan. 20. The 
Club Chorus, under Ethel G. McKinley, 
appeared in an excerpt from “Lohen- 
grin” with orchestral accompaniment, as 
well as several shorter numbers. The 
orchestra, led by Robert M. Haley, 
played a group of numbers. The soloists 
were Louise Sterrett Hazel, soprano, and 
Lucius Cole, violinist, both of whom were 
cordially received. The concert was re- 
peated on Jan. 21. 

Frances Elliott Clark, vice-president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, addressed the Camden Woman’s 
Club on Jan. 21. Her topic was “Music 
and the Child.” 

The Conly Concert Company, Florence 
Kinnard, soprano; Marie Stone Lang- 
ston, contralto; Royal MacLellan, tenor; 
Frank M. Conly, bass, and William S. 
Thunder, pianist, gave an interesting 
concert, the first of a series given under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., at its 
auditorium on Jan, 17. 

Charles Janke, baritone, and Isabelle 
Test, pianist, were the soloists at the 
meeting of the Merchantville Musical 
Club on Jan. 14. ARTHUR D. PIERCE. 


LIMA HAILS VISITORS 





Samaroff and Spalding Give Recital— 
Program by MacDowell Club 


LIMA, OHIO, Jan. 26.—An enthusiastic 
welcome was given to Olga Samaroff, 
pianist, and Albert Spalding, violinist, in 
Memorial Hall on Jan. 17. Both artists 
played the César Franck Sonata in A, 
and were heard also in various solo 
groups. Mme. Samaroff’s program in- 
cluded Brahms’ Intermezzo in E Flat, 
Capriccioso in B Minor and Rhapsody in 
E Flat and numbers by Schumann, Cho- 
pin and Liszt, and Mr. Spalding gave his 
own “Castles in Spain” and pieces by 
Porpora and Sarasate. Many encores 
had to be given. Andre Benoist was ac- 
companist. 

The MacDowell program, arranged by 
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Susan Humston Macdonald and Mrs. 
John W. Roby for the afternoon concert 
of the Women’s Music Club on Jan. 10, 
attracted a large audience. Mrs. Roby 
gave an interesting résumé of the life of 
MacDowell. Mrs. Macdonald and Mrs. 
J. E. Dexter gave the first movement 
from the “Indian” Suite as a duet. Doro- 
thea Davison, Kathryn Wyre Carnes, 
Mrs. Charles Black and Mrs. R. D. 
Kahle sang “Cradle Song” and “Dance 
of the Gnomes”; Geraldine Evans 
played a Polonaise; Irene Harruff 
Klinger, soprano, sang “Deserted” and 
“The Bluebell”; a trio, Pauline Wemmer 
Gooding, Mrs. Clement S. Baxter and 
Mrs. R. O. Woods, sang “To a Wild 
Rose” and “Thy Beaming Eyes.” Mrs. 
G. C. Dunifon and Aileen Scott, violins; 
Charles Bishop, viola; Bernardine Taub- 
ken Dimond, ’cello; George Metheany, 
flute, and Mrs. Macdonald, pianist, 
played several numbers. 

The Royal Welsh Singers, a company 
including Gladys Smith, soprano; Griff 
Howell, tenor; Edgar Davies, baritone, 
and Ernest Hares, pianist, under the 
direction of Frank Sargent, entertained 
a large audience on Jan. 10 at First Con- 
gregational Church. H. E. HALL. 





MADISON GREETS ARTISTS 


Lhevinne and Cecil Burleigh in Recitals 
Sistine Choir Heard Twice 





MADISON, WIs., Jan. 26.—Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist, received an enthu- 
siastic welcome on Jan. 15, when he 


played before a capacity audience at the 
Presbyterian Church. The pianist gave 
the third concert of the series managed 
by Adrian Scolten. 

Cecil Burleigh gave a violin recital at 
Music Hall, accompanied by Leon IItis, 
on Jan. 10. It was one of a series of 
faculty recitals given by the University 
School of Music. Mr. Burleigh created 


a fine impression in a group of his own 
compositions. 

The Vatican Choir gave an afternoon, 
and an evening concert at the Parkway 
The singers gave 


Theater on Jan, 12. 


fine interpretations of music by~ Pale- 
strina and other composers. 

Louise Lockwood, pianist, and Signe 
Holst, contralto, both of the University 
School of Music gave a joint recital at 
Music Hall on Jan. 17. and were warmly 
greeted. CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 


LIMA, OHIO.—A_ service of sacred 
musie was heard at the United Brethren 
Church, under the leadership of Albert 
Jones, with Mrs. Charles Barr as or- 
ganist. Solos were given by Zelma Bells, 
Walter Monbeck, David E. Jones, A. A. 
Jones and Inez Mason, and the instru- 
mental work of Mrs. Barr, Hazel Zim- 
merman and Paul Zimmerman was also 
notable. In an attractive program given 
at the First Congregational Church 
Blanche Finicle, Margaret Gregg, Allen 
Harter, R. B. Mikesel, Walter Grubb and 
the choir took part in a performance of 
Metcalfe’s “He That Dwelleth,” and Leo 
Moser, baritone; Nell Kriete, pianist, 
and Aileen Scott, violinist, also gave 
interesting numbers. 

LIMA, OHI0.—Glee clubs of South 
High School recently presented a musi- 
cal comedy, “In the Garden of the Shah,” 
with Mark Lutman, Mary Dudley and 
Harry Brown in the leading réles. Oth- 
ers in the cast included Cora Barnhart, 
Louise Shockley, Virgil Baker, Robert 
Barrington, Robert Thomas and Maude 
Sebold. An effective chorus was trained 
by Violet Lewis and Leona Smith of the 
music supervisor’s staff. 





Carl Flesch, violinist, will make his 
fourth appearance in Philadelphia on 
Feb. 4. He will play with the New York 
Philharmonic in a pair of concerts on 
Feb. 7 and 8 and will give another New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 25. 

Leonard Lewis, baritone, gave a con- 
cert recently under the auspices of the 
Girls’ Glee Club in Middletown, N. Y., 
and was received with much enthusiasm. 

Leon Brahms will make his American 
début in a song recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 17. 
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would have to do without the expressive 
mobility of the ballet. 

It is a sad thought that suggests “Le 
Coq d’Or” without Rosina Galli as the 
Princess. In all the presentations of 
the work in New York she has moved 
with enchanting grace, the central 
figure of the spectacle. Several voices 
have been fitted to her part, but to the 
eye the beautiful charmer has remained 
the same; not actually the same, for last 
week she seemed more enchanting than 
ever when she came from her magic 
pavilion to pose to the _ delightful 
phrases of the “Hymn to the Sun.” It 
was Amelita Galli-Curci who sang the 
music, and thus the celebrated soprano 
added another roéle to her long list. 
Formerly, Maria Barrientos, Mab 1 Gar- 
rison and Evelyn Scotney were heard 
in the part. 


Newcomers in Cast 


Mme. Galli-Curci was not the only 
newcomer in the cast of the revival. 
Merle Alcock was allotted the music of 
Amelfa and Laura Robertson supplied 
the voice of the Golden Cock. There was 
only one important change in the com- 
pany of pantomimists: Alexis Kosloff, 
making his début at the Metropolitan, 
appeared as Dodon, succeeding Adolph 
Bolm, who left the company a few sea- 
sons ago. 

Some of the new singers evidently 
found their situation a little strange. 
The task is not easy when one must hold 
a position at the side of the stage and 
suit the vocal line to the actions of an- 
other person in the center of the stage. 
Moreover, the movements of the silent 
actors did not always synchronize with 
the music. Doubtless a considerable im- 
provement will be effected in subsequent 
performances. 


Galli-Curci Sings 


The part of the Princess is extremely 
difficult for the singer, but Mme. Galli- 
Curci is accustomed to vocal difficulties. 
Before the second act was far advanced 
she sang with much beauty of voice, 
sounding the vaulting cadences with 
clear tone and much in her familiar man- 
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ner. The exquisite “Hymn to the Sun” 
affords her many opportunities and it 
will doubtless become one of the favorite 
opera arias of her innumerable ad- 
mirers. After the big scene on the bat- 
tle field, she came down from the sing- 
ers’ gallery to join hands with her 
double in the part, Rosina Galli, and the 
audience paid her clamorous tribute. 
Again and again she was recalled, with 
the other principals, and finally, Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek, who conducted, was 
brought forward to share in the ap- 


plause. 
Mme. Alcock made a good impression 
in the part of Amelfa, although the 


music does not fully exercise her beauti- 
ful voice. Laura Robertson sounded the 
repeated call of the Golden Cock with 
excellent effect. Adamo Didur was 
again successful in his old part of the 
King, and, of course, Rafaelo Diaz gave 


voice to the Astrologer. Mr. Diaz was 
better than ever. Louis D’Angelo as 
the General, Pietro Audisio as_ the 


Prince, and Vincenzo Reschiglian as a 
Knight were the other singers. 


A Comic “Dodon’” 


On the pantomimic side, a good deal 
of interest attached to the assumption 
of Dodon’s robes, by Mr. Kosloff. The 
doddering king was scarcely changed in 
countenance and figure, and certainly he 
exhibited a lively appreciation of the 
grotesque. Mr. Kosloff seemed deter- 
mined to get the utmost fun out of the 
fantastic business, and he acted very 
effectively. He was particularly amus- 
ing when he attempted to emulate the 
Princess in dance. Florence Rudolph 
was a familiar and charming Amelfa, 
and Giuseppe Bonfiglio and Ottoka1 
Bartik were also in their accustomed 
parts of the Astrologer and the General. 
Isador Swee was the Prince and Domen- 
ico Da Re the Knight. 

Mr. Bamboschek conducted a spright- 
ly performance in which the orchestra 
did exceedingly well. The revival again 
emphasized the fact that the Metro- 
politan audience owes no little debt to 
be te Pogany for his delightful decora- 
ions. 


“Cavalleria” Repeated 
“Le Coq d’Or” was preceded’ by 
‘ ‘ . . ° . " 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana” in which Flor- 


ence Easton gave a wholly satisfying per- 


formance of Santuzza. Mme. Easton was 
in fine voice and from the dramatic 
point of view her impersonation was 


forceful and thrilling. Mario Chamlee 
sang Turiddu admirably indeed, and 
Millo Picco did well as Alfio. The Lola 
was Flora’ Perini and the Lucia, 
Henriette Wakefield. Roberto Moranzoni 
was in charge. rs tas Oe 


“Fedora” Attracts 


Umberto Giordano’s “Fedora” came in 
for another hearing on W ednesday night. 
Somehow, the work seems to have 
created a popular interest, for the house 
was filled to the doors. The competent 
cast included Maria Jeritza, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Antonio Scotti, Queena 
Mario, Ellen Dalossy, Angelo Bada, 
Merle Alcock, Millo Picco and Italo 
Picchi. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Galli-Curci in “Traviata” 

Before another huge audience “Travi- 
ata” was sung on Thursday evening with 
Amelita Galli-Curci as Violetta. The 
role is one in which the celebrated so- 
prano has gained much favor, and on 
this occasion she sang and acted with 
much spirit and grace: Mario Chamlee 
gave an excellent performance of AI- 
fredo, and Giuseppe De Luca was an 


The cast also in- 
Grace Anthony, 


excellent Germont. 
cluded Minnie Egener, 


Angelo Bada, Millo Picco, Lawrence 
Tibbett and Italo  Picchi. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted with convincing 
authority. 


“W alkiire”’ 


Two changes in the cast of “Walkiire” 
when this opera was again performed on 
Friday evening brought forward Delia 
Reinhardt for the first time as Sieglinde 
and Sigrid Onegin as Fricka. Miss 
Reinhardt sang with dramatic convic- 
tion and proved herself well equipped 
also for the histrionic demands of the 
role. The Story of the Sword, in the 
first act, was given with particularly 
fine effect. The music of Fricka gained 
new interest from the authority and 
fervor with which it was declaimed by 
Mme. Onegin, who brought this character 
into full prominence. The cast again 
included Rudolph Laubenthal as Sieg- 
mund, Clarence Whitehill as Wotan, 
Margaret Matzenauer as Briinnhilde and 
Paul Bender as Hunding, and Mary 
Mellish, Phradie Wells, Laura Robert- 
son, Flora Perini, Marion Telva, Henri- 
ette Wakefield, Raymonde Delaunois and 
Kathleen Howard were the eight war- 


Again 


maidens. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 
P. J. N. 
Jeritza as “Thais” 


Massenet’s “Thais” was repeated be- 
fore an immense audience on Saturday 
afternoon. The same exceptional cast 
which has given sparkling performances 
of the opera this year again shone forth 
resplendently. The artists were Maria 
Jeritza in the title réle, Armand Tokat- 
yan as Nicias, Giuseppe Danise as 
Athanael, Louis D’Angelo, Nannette 
Guilford, Minnie Egener, Merle Alcock 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted with Gallic grace and 
charm. 

Special Performances 


A special performance of “Marta” 
under the leadership of Gennaro Papi 
was given on Thursday afternoon, with 
Frances Alda and Beniamino Gigli head- 


“Coq d’Or” Revival Is Feature of Metropolitan’s Week — 


of the French Hospital on Saturda 


night. Florence Easton repeated h¢ 
admirable interpretation of the tit! 
role, Thalia Sabanieeva appeared a 
Micaela, Giovanni Martinelli was 


familiar and excellent Don José an 
José Mardones lent his deep voice to th 
part of Escamillo. 


Chemet at Popular Concert 


Renée Chemet, French violinist, wa 
the guest artist at the Sunday nig! 
concert. Miss Chemet played Lalo’ 
“Symphonie Espagnole” with zest an 
understanding to the gratification of th 
large audience. Miss Chemet’s shorte 
numbers, in which she was accompanie¢ 
by Waldemar’ Liachowsky, include 
pieces by Chopin-Sarasate, Dvoral 
Kriesler and Mozart. 

Rosa Ponselle sang songs by Pergoles 
Martini and Paisiello. Mme. Matzenau 
was heard in arias from “Rienzi” an 
“Samson et Dalila.” Mario Cham 
sang an aria from “La Gioconda’”’ an 
Marie Tiffany gave an aria from “I 
Nozze di Figaro.” The orchestra, unde 
Mr. Bamboschek, played Massenet’ 
“Phédre” Overture, a set of dances fron 
the same composer’s “Le Cid” and th 


Strauss Waltz, “Roses from the South.” 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





ull List Marks Mid-Season in N. Y. Concert Halls 


DTU 


ARIED fare was _ pro- 
vided in New York’s re- 


cital halls last week, 
many enjoyable _ pro- 


grams attracting the at- 
tention of music-lovers. 
Singers were more numerous than 
her recitalists, but apart from the 
fact that no violinist came forward in 
full program, the week was fairly 
pical of mid-season in Manhattan. 
The one choral event was provided by 
the St. Cecilia Club. The Society of 
ne Friends of Music gave its sixth 
ibseription concert on Sunday after- 
noon, Mahler’s “Das Lied von der 
Erde” being the work performed. 


Lucia Dunham Makes Début 


Lucia Dunham, mezzo-soprano, made 
her New York début in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 21 in one of the best 
arranged and most interesting programs 
that have been presented this season. 
Frank Bibb accompanied at the piano 
and also played the harpsichord in two 
numbers. 

The program opened with a setting of 
the Ossian verses, “Pleasant Is Thy 
Voice,” by Francis Hopkinson, sung to 
the harpsichord. An encore, also with 
the antique instrument, was given to this 





=~ 


es 


number. The second group was of lie- 
der by Schubert, Wolf, Strauss and 
Brahms; the third of modern French, 


Russian and Italian songs; the fourth 
of American folk-songs, which included 
Negro spirituals, Creole songs, Califor- 
nia and Appalachian Mountain songs, a 
particularly interesting and _ well-ar- 
ranged group. Finally there were three 
modern American songs. 

Miss Dunham’s singing is marked by 
an obvious intelligence and musician- 
ship. With a voice of short range, she 
made most of her songs very effective. 
The Hopkinson number was delivered 
with distinct charm and Strauss’ “Jung- 
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hexenlied” was striking. The folk-songs 
were exceedingly interesting. The audi- 
ence was large and very enthusiastic. 


J. A. H. 


Richards and Barrére Heard 


Richards, harpsichordist, a 
member of the Société des Instruments 
Anciens de Paris, assisted by George 
Barrére, flautist, was heard in a most 
interesting recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 22. The program be- 
gan with Handel’s B Minor Sonata for 
Harpsichord and Flute, No. 6, which 
was followed by Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in C Minor, No. 2, from Book 1 
of the Well-Tempered Clavichord, the 
Gavotte and Musette’ from the G Minor 
English Suite and an Aria and Varia- 
tions by Handel. Mr. Barrére then 
played an Arioso by Quantz, a Passepied 
and Sarabande by Rameau and a Mu- 
sette by Leclair, all three early eigh- 
teenth century composers. Mr. Richards 
was heard in pieces by Rameau, Ayrlton 
and Desmarets and the program closed 
with Bach’s Sonata in E Flat, No. 2, for 
Flute and Harpsichord. 

In spite of the limited possibilities in 
dynamics and tone-color of his instru- 
ment, Mr. Richards’ playing had much 
charm. It was delightful to hear a Bach 
Fugue as the composer intended it to be 
given. Mr. Barrére’s numbers’ were 
beautifully played and the old dances for 
the two instruments inevitably invoked 
images of early court ladies and gallants 
at Versailles, perhaps, or Sans-Souci. 


J. A. H. 


Lewis 


Edith Mason, Soprano 


Edith Mason, soprano, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, was heard in re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 22, accompanied by Kurt Schin- 
dler. Mme. Mason’s program was as 
follows: “Le Violette,’ Searlatti; “La 
Regata Veneziana,” Rossini; “Stornel- 
latrice,” Respighi; “Ninna-Nanna” and 
“Girotondo dei Golosi,”’ by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco; ‘“Uno-due-e-tre,” Pieraccini; 
“Allerseelen” and “Schlagende Herzen,” 
Strauss; “Immer Leiser wird mein 


Schlummer” and “Vergebliches Stind- 
chen,” Brahms; “Comment, Disaient- 
ils,” Liszt; “Le Thé,” Koechlin; “II 
Pleut dans mons Coeuver” and ‘“Fan- 


toches,” Debussy; “The Pied Piper” and 
“In My Garden at Night,” Rachmani- 
noff; “Outside My Garden at Night,” 
Otoya Mizuki, and “April,” Frank St. 
Leger. é. A. H. 


Katherine Bacon’s Recital 


It was a happy thought that prompted 
Katherine Bacon to include the ‘Chil- 
dren’s Corner” Suite in the admirable 
program for her second piano recital, 
given in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning last week. Debussy’s playful 
opus is too rarely done in its entirety, 
although it is a wholly delightful enter- 
tainment. Miss Bacon is an excellent 
pianist, one whose gifts equip her for 
the more serious business of the recital- 
ist and make interesting whatever she 
may essay, but she entered so fully into 
the spirit of the “Children’s Corner” 
that one would be inclined to give prece- 
dence to the charming suite, even if the 
exigencies of a busy night had not pre- 
vented one from hearing her opening: 
number, Brahms’ Sonata in F Minor. 

The performance of the six impres- 
sions that make up the “Children’s Cor- 
ner” was uniformly admirable. True, 
the gay flutings of the “Little Shepherd” 
came more delightfully to the ear than 
the soft flurry of “The Snow Is Danc- 
ing,” but the “Little Shepherd” was done 
very beautifully, with appealing delicacy 
of tone. “The Doll’s Serenade” was an- 
other delightful study, and “Jumbo’s 
Lullaby” was given with a fine sense of 
humor. The “Golliwogg’s Cakewalk” 
was another irresistible bit. 

Miss Bacon included the twenty-four 
preludes, Op. 28, of Chopin in her pro- 
gram, and she met the exacting task in 
a manner that was marked by musician- 
ly discrimination. Her singing tone in 
the more lyric phrases had _ genuine 
beauty and she had vigor for the more 


robust exercises. The program closed 
with Saint-Saéns’ Etude en Forme de 
Valse. r. ¢. @. 


St. Cecilia Club in Concert 


The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, 
conductor, was heard in concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of Jan. 
22, assisted by Gutia Casini, ’cellist. The 
program began with Bruno Huhn’s set- 
ting of Milton’s “Blest Pair of Sirens,” 
which was composed for the Club.  Fol- 
lowing this a Nocturne by Carl Deis, 
also composed for the Club and having 
its first performance on this occasion, 
was excellently sung, with incidental 
solos by Ida Goodrich and Mary Davis, 
sopranos, and Mrs. Emma Brett Selleck, 
contralto. 

In the next number, Nevin’s “When 
the Land Was White,” an incidental solo 
was sung by Olive Sibley. Then came 
three settings of Tudor verse, the first 
by C. Lee William, the second and third, 


Two Elizabethan Songs, composed for 
the Club by Frank Bridge. These were 
charmingly sung and won much ap- 


plause. 

A setting for double chorus of Schef- 
fel’s poem, “Silently Swaying,” was well 
sung, the double chorus, admirably bal- 
anced, doing particularly good work. 
The first half of the program came to an 
end with Six Slavic Folk-Songs by Jo- 
seph Shuk, very charming numbers all 
and very well given. 

The second half of the program began 
with two choruses with ’cello obbligato, 
the first, an arrangement of Saint- 
Saéns’, “The Swan,” with words by Carl 
Engel, and the second, Josef Hollman’s 
“Chanson d’Amour.” Nathaniel Dett’s 
“Listen to the Lambs,” with an inciden- 
tal solo by Mrs. Ira Hyskell, was effec- 
tive, and German’s “Daffodils a-Blow- 
ing’ was another admirable number. 

Throughout Mr. Harris kept his forces 
well in hand, and their immediate re- 
sponse both to his beat and his sugges- 
tions for shading was a tribute to the 
excellence of his training. 


b 


Mr. Casini, who was greeted with 
much applause, played as solos pieces 
by Schumann, Piatti, Popper, Chopin 
and Sarasate. J. A. 


[Continued on page 37] 
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for the clowns were crafty rather than grotesque. 
imaginative a “Carnival” has significant undertones that are all its own. 


Mr. Wittgenstein played the Debussy Prelude with persuasive grace 
qualities that advantageously stamped many of his interpretations. 
number was artistically noble in conception and execution and his management 
of its elaborate polyphony was clear, crisp and accurate. 


Early in the program came the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue of Bach to prove 
the pianist’s pensive powers to their utmost. 
Mr. Wittgenstein showed himself consistently capable, as he was 
So well controlled a technician can never actually fail, 
but so serious an interpreter must be permitted his specialties. 


MANAGEMENT: VICTOR WITTGENSTEIN 





WITTGENSTEI 


PIANIST 
What New York critics had to say about Victor Witt- 
genstein’s recital at Aeolian Hall on January 17, 1924 


The World: 


Schumann’s “Carnival” has flourished 
on four piano programs in the last 
fortnight, with what individual in- 
terpretations only those who heard 
can realize. One pianist made it a 
children’s masked ball, another gave 
it all the force and din of a wild 
night at Coney Island. To this 
hearer, at least, its true substance 
was most satisfactorily found in the 








recital of Victor Wittgenstein’ in 
Aeolian Hall. 

He recaptured all the lilting spirit 
of its naive and sentimental origin 
and flooded this with bright color 
which gave lift to its weaving ara- 
besques. It is work of rapidly 
changing moods; Mr. Wittgenstein 


has not only the deft technique which 
meets them but the imagination to 
sweep these changes through. This 
was a carnival of the mind—cerebral 
and subtle—if anything too subtle 

For all that, so sensitive and 


and poetry, 


His Bach 


Through the variegated array of 
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A Budget of New Music for Pianists and Singers 


AUUULAQSANUOLOAAEAESASSALGQQNNNOSGSOOAAOASSENCUAGNSAUSASAAGAUUUUAANOOAA NAGA ASUAA ATENEO 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


HILE the active presses 
of the music publishers 
have sent out of late a 
formidable array of 
teaching material for 
the early grades—a 
fact which indicates the enormous de- 
mand existing for instructional pieces 
—jinterest in new publications is not 
confined to the piano teacher’s field, 
for several interesting songs have 
recently come to hand. Singers will 
find a composition of unusual moment 


in Reinhold M. Gliére’s “Over the 
Depths of the Sea,” a song for high voice 
(G. Schirmer). Constance Purdy, who 
has made so many excellent translations 
from the Russian, is responsible for the 
poetic and well-fitting English version 
of K. Balmont’s text. The work might 
with reason be called a duet for voice 
and piano, for the instrumental part in 
itself is in the nature of an elaboration 
and illustration of the words; full of 
colorful and expressive arpeggios and 
subtly accentuated motives. Such broad- 
ness and sweep are not met with every 
day in the realm of song, nor _ such 
wealth of imagination. With all its 
length—about fifteen pages—there is a 
compactness, a well-knitness, that can 
be the work only of a skilled musician. 
As for the singer, he or she must be, pri- 
marily, an interpreter rather than a 
vocalist. Intelligence and appreciation, 
combined with the ability to translate 
them into tone, are essential for the 
proper presentation of such a work. 
* K * 


H. O. Osgood is a ver- 
satile composer who 
can turn from what is 
popularly known as 
the “art song” to a fluffy ballad with no 
apparent effort. His “The Rainbow 
Trail” (G. Ricordi & Co.), for which 
Gordon Johnstone has supplied the lyric, 
is further evidence that he possesses a 
marked melodic gift and a light but sure 
touch that is altogether attractive. It 
is a “heart interest” ballad of easy ap- 
peal, but with sufficient substance to in- 
terest the more exacting. The dedication 
is to Lambert Murphy, and there are 
two keys. Other songs from the same 
publishers include a “Hawaiian Love 
Song,” by Charles Bennett, that has a 
well marked rhythmic swing and a 
smooth-flowing melody riding to a good 
climax. It is short and effective. Writ- 
ten for high voice. Peter de Rose’s 
“Lovely Rose” is a melody in a popular 
vein, nicely harmonized and written in a 
manner that will appeal alike to singers 
—there are three keys—and listeners. 


* * * 





A Group of 
Songs in 


Lighter Vein 


How to Play Those who still feel an 
the Harmonica affectionate leaning to- 
at Sight ward that musical 


friend of our child- 
hood, the harmonica, and would like to 
improve the somewhat limited technical 
command that sufficed in those early 
days, would do well to consult Borrah 
Minevitch’s “How to Play the Harmonica 
at Sight” (Carl Fischer). In his intro- 
duction the author informs us that ‘“‘to- 
day the harmonica, because of its musi- 
cal qualities, has been accepted as an 
orchestral instrument,” and states that 
he played this instrument as soloist with 
the Rialto Orchestra in New York. The 
author explains the instrument, its scale 
and its possibilities, and, without the aid 
of notation or any troublesome theoreti- 


cal knowledge—without anything, in 
truth, save a single reed harmonica and 
a normal breath supply—furnishes the 
potential artist with a repertory of 
twenty-two pieces—which is at least 
twenty more than we have ever heard 
performed by any one person on this 
instrument. 
ok * * 

Three Settings There is a touch of 
by W. J. Marsh quaintness and charm 

about W. J. Marsh’s 
“Canterbury Bells” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). The effect of the chimes in the 
accompaniment is more of a suggestion 
than an imitation, despite its persistence 
throughout; but the song is rather an 
idea than a well-rounded whole. The 
composer is too sparing of his material. 
Something of rhythmical variation in 
the second verse, for example, would 
have made the whole tone of the number 
stand out in stronger relief. The idea, 
however, is very good. There are keys 
for high, medium and low voices. “Yel- 
low,” too, is imaginative, and its brevity 
precludes much variety. Mr. Marsh has 
handled it nicely, save for accenting the 
last word, “trinity,” on the third syl- 
Jable, when it might just as easily have 
had the stress on the first syllable, where 
it belongs. A Christmas song, “O Per- 
fect Love,” with violin obbligato, is less 
satisfactory, but as sacred songs go it 
is as good as most of them. These last 
two are published for high and low 
voices. 
* * * 
Ralph J. de Golier’s 


Two Songs for 
“Carol of Lorraine” 


High Voice by 


Ralph J. de and “Now My Heart Is 
Golier Heavy Laden” (G. 
Schirmer) are both 


very interesting songs and entirely dif- 
ferent in character. The first is a set- 
ting of an old French poem, for which 
Dr. Theodore Baker has made an En- 
glish version, but the music, too, might, 
judging from its flavor, be an equally 
ancient melody, skillfully modernized. 
It possesses much charm and the light- 
ness and delicacy of the real French 
chanson. The other song is in more 
serious vein, with a considerable degree 
of intensity and rather more of a dra- 
matic climax at the end than the text 
seems to call for. 
* * & 


“A Violet in Her Hair” 
and “The Little Brook- 
let” are the titles of 
two newly issued songs by Robert Braine 
(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). They are 
simple and have a touch of quaintness. 
Obviously they were written primarily 
as melodies, to which appropriate and 
satisfying accompaniments have been 
added. “A Violet in Her Hair” is a 
particularly grateful number and is well 
written for the voice. Both songs are 
issued in two keys. 


New Songs by 
Robert Braine 





Teaching Pieces for Piano 
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First and Second Grades 


“Chimes of Melody-Land,” by G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer (The Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.); interesting studies and pieces for 
the beginner. Divided into three sec- 
tions, in the first two of which time and 
rhythm are suggested largely by the use 
of accompanying words. Many of the 
numbers are in duet form and some are 
preceded by appropriate exercises. This 
book is an introduction to the same com- 
poser’s Book One of “‘Follow-on Studies,” 
from the same press, containing twenty 
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pieces in a great variety of rhythms and 
touch. There are two further books in 
this series of “Follow-on Studies.” 

“The A, B, C Manuals,” in three books, 


by Cuthbert Harris (The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). “These Manuals,” to quote 
the composer’s preface, “are intended 


more especially for very young children 
or those whose time for practice is lim- 
ited.” They embody technical training 
in the pieces themselves, and a particu- 
lar feature is the “questions in rudi- 
ments” to be found on each page. 

“Five Canonic Studies,” by Florence 
A. Goodrich (Clayton F. Summy Co.) ; 
a series of melodious and excellently 
written two-part canons. Nothing is 
better than canon playing to gain inde- 
pendence between the hands and as an 
introduction to more elaborate polypho- 
nic works. “Summer Days Are Com- 
ing!” a descriptive piece by Mathilde 
Bilbro (Harold Flammer); melodious 
and instructive. ‘Through the Meadow,” 
a Tarantella, by L. Leslie Loth (Oliver 
Ditson Co.); a bright and effective num- 
ber that pupils will like. 

“The Fairy Princess” and “The Old 
Duchess at the Court Ball,” from 
“Happy Days”; Nine Sketches by Henry 
Holden Huss (Carl Fischer). The first 
may be used in the third grade also. 
Both possess real musical value, as they 
are skillfully written by a well-known 
composer and teacher. They are yuite 
unconventional among music of the early 
grades. “Petite Valse,” by Henri Re- 
nard. The melody alternates between 
the two hands. “A Bear,” from “Boy 
Scout Pieces,” by Henrietta Griswold 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.). Descriptive, 
with much growl in the left hand. 


Third and Fourth Grades 


“Romanza,” “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” “Etude 
Melodique” and “Martha’s Favorite,” by 
Florence <A. Goodrich (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.); all musical, imaginative 
and well written by a composer with 
ideas. The first is a charming little ex- 
ample of melody and accompaniment 
playing and the Etude is brilliant and 
effective within easy bounds. “Dance of 
the Elves,” by Edna G. Gussen (Boston: 
F. W. Schulz & Co.); bright dance 
rhythm, with a sustained middle section 
that enhances it. “Carnival Dance” and 
“A Night in June,” a Nocturne, by Fred- 
erick A. Williams (Oliver Ditson Co.) ; 
commonplace but pianistic. 


“Little Princess,” “Fairylight” and 










Music at Williams College 
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Valsette, three Dansettes by Otto Or 
mann (G. Schirmer); delightful litt! 
pieces, thoroughly entertaining and va 
uable. “Jacquine,” by Arthur Trave 
Granfield (Oliver Ditson Co.); a daint) 
expressive Gavotte. “In a Moonl 
Garden,” “Stolen Kisses,” “Hone, 
moon Dance,” “Longing,” ‘“Hollyhocks, 
“Water-Nymphs,” “Candle-Glow” an 
“Elfin Dreams,” by Walter Rolfe (Run - 
ford, Me.: Walter Rolfe); worth whi!» 
material in a variety of moods, for th 
most part well written and interestin,. 

“Two Log-Camp Stories,” by Mathik 
Bilbro (G. Schirmer). Both are orig:- 
nal and thoroughly musical; “The Woou- 
cutters” is descriptive and much out of 
the beaten track, particularly instructi\e 
as a pedal study. “The Busy Sawmill,” 
the second of the two stories, is a bri.- 
liant and effective study in interlocking 
of hands. “Under the Umbrella,” from 
“Three Al Fresco Fancies,” by Theodora 
Dutton (Clayton F. Summy Co.), is fully 
up to the high standard this composer 
maintains. “Musical Moment,” by Be- 
atrice Macgowan Scott, is another 
Summy print and a good study in double 
notes. A duet, from the same publisher, 
that teachers and pupils will like is 
Frances Terry’s “Holiday March.” The 
teacher supplies the bass and the pupil, 
in the second grade, has right and left- 
hand parts in unison. 
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|‘emonstration at Sunday Concert 
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| Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s last appearance 
this season with the New York Philhar- 
' monic, on Sunday afternoon, was made 
' the occasion of an enthusiastic demon- 
' stration by his admirers, who recalled 
"him many times and handed him two 
' huge wreaths. He at last spoke a few 
' words of thanks, and, with an admiring 
' gesture towards the members of the or- 
> chestra, said, “I think your thanks and 
' mine are due to the players for the won- 
' derful art they have shown in these 
' concerts.” He led another volley of ap- 
plause as a tribute to his men. 
» Elly Ney was the soloist in .an ad- 
'mirable performance of Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto, and had _ to 
' acknowledge a great number of recalls. 
Mme. Ney’s commanding technic had full 
play in the massive climaxes of the score, 
and a great deal of poetic charm was 
shown in the slow movement. The or- 
chestra revealed abundant spirit in 
Brahms’ Second Symphony and _ his 
“Tragic” Overture. Fs a. Me 


Nikisch with State Symphony 


' The “Emperor” Concerto was also the 
vehicle for Mitja Nikisch when he ap- 


peared as soloist with the State Sym- 
phony in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
evening. He brought brilliant gifts to 
the interpretation of the unrivaled work. 
The orchestra under Mr. Stransky fur- 
nished a generally felicitous background 
to the playing of the engaging young 
artist. Mr. Nikisch excelled in the per- 
formance of dazzling passage work, his 
bell-like tone and the justness of his 
legato playing being outstanding fea- 
tures. He won a real success and at the 
close was recalled several times. 

The orchestra began the program with 
a performance of Brahms’ “Academic 
Festival” Overture. in which the jaunty 
student-song ingredients were given with 
due effect. The latter half of the pro- 
gram brought the time-honored “Pa- 
thetique’’ Symphony of Tchaikovsky, and 
also some of the best playing of the eve- 
ning. The conductor was very cordially 
received by a large audience. R. M. K. 


Grainger in Grieg Work 


Percy Grainger appeared here as so- 
loist with an orchestra for the first time 
in two years when he played the Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor with the State 


symphony at the* Metropolitan Opera 
House on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 27. 
The orchestral program 


included the 
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Rimsky-Korsakoff “Scheherazade,” the 
Prelude and “Liebestod” from “Tristan 
und Isolde” and the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries.” 

In the Grieg concerto, which has long 
been one of his favorites, Mr. Grainger 
played with a keen, clear touch. His 
facile technic and the real spirit with 
which he met the work made the per- 
formance an interesting one. The au- 


dience welcomed the pianist enthusias- 
tically and recalled him a half a dozen 
times after the concerto. 

Mr. Stransky conducted the “Schehera- 
zade”’ in a fashion that brought out its 
tunefulness. Hans Letz, the concert- 
master of the State Symphony, played 
the solo violin part. In the Wagner ex- 
cerpts the orchestra achieved good tonal 
effects. H. M. 





Ernest Schelling Leads Philharmonic 


in 
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HERE was a very special concert in 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday morning 
last. Adults were admitted only when 
accompanied by children, and on the 
understanding that they would behave 


themselves and listen attentively. It 
was children’s day and the audience was 
very serious, except when the music 
was gay, for it had come to be initiated 
into some of the mysteries of the sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The occasion was the first of a series 
of educational concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Philharmonic Society and 
the American Orchestral Society, given 
by the Philkarmoniec Orchestra, with 
Ernest Schelling, composer and pianist, 
conducting. There are to be five pro- 
grams in all, and each will be given 
twice. The Saturday morning series is 
for children from public and parochial 
schools and the music school settlements, 
and there is a second series on Monday 
afternoons for other children, especially 
those who attend private schools. 
Tickets are sold at ten cents each. 

Symphony concerts for children have 
become an important feature in Ameri- 
can musical life during the last few 
years, and more of them are needed. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra has already 
accomplished excellent work in the edu- 
cational field, and the extension of activ- 
ities this season will meet with the 
commendation of music-lovers. As 
president of the American Orchestral 
Society and chairman of the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s educational commit- 
tee, Mrs. E. H. Harriman has done ad- 
mirable service toward stimulating and 
fostering musical appreciation, and she 
has found ready and earnest helpers. 
The present series of concerts, under the 
management of Arthur Judson and the 
direction of Mr. Schelling, promise ex- 
cellent results, for, judging from the 
first event, the programs will be pre- 
sented in such a way as to hold the close 
attention of the children. 

On Saturday morning, concert-goers 
from six to fourteen years became quite 
enthusiastic over the music played, ap- 
plauded heartily, and otherwise _in- 
dicated that they were having a good 
time. Mr. Schelling had evidently given 
considerable thought to his method of 
approach. In his introductory remarks 
he told of his desire to reveal to children 
the beauties of the symphony orchestra. 
The orchestra was like a _ wonderful 
garden, he said, and the players of the 
Philharmonic had a quiet chuckle when 
he further observed that this particular 
garden was without weeds. The con- 
certmaster, Scipione Guidi, was _ in- 
troduced as the head gardener, and the 
children were then instructed about the 
general layout of the tonal flower-beds. 

Mr. Schelling dwelt mainly on the 
strings in his first talk, and he had inter- 
esting lantern slides to illustrate his 
remarks. Then, before each number, 
he caused a portrait of the composer 
to be thrown upon the screen, and told 
something of his place in music. 

The program was admirable indeed. 
It opened with the “Military,” Polonaise 
by Chopin as orchestrated by Glazounoff. 
Then, after appropriate comments, came 
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the Air for G String from Bach’s Suite 
in D, with solo played by Mr. Guidi. 
The audience found much to enjoy in 
Bizet’s “Children’s Games” Suite, and 
there followed the Pizzicati for Strings 
from Delibes’ “Sylvia.” The tone of the 
cello was impressed upon the hearers by 
Cornelius Van Vliet in Saint-Saéns’ 
“Swan,” and similar service was done 
for the bass by U. Buldrini, who played 
his own arrangement of a piece called 
“Grandmother’s Dream” by J. Geissel. 
The children had a fine time with “Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” and the 
program closed with a rousing perform- 
ance of the “William Tell” Overture. 

Each member of the audience was 
presented with program notes in a neat 
binder with colored decorations. Space 
was provided for the children to write 
down their thoughts about the concert 
and to answer a few rudimentary ques- 
tions printed on one of the pages. 
Additional notes will be provided at each 
concert, and after the conclusion of the 
series the children will be invited to 
return their books with the blank pages 
filled in. Prizes will be given for the 
three best notebooks received. 


Prep Schools Draw Places in Program 
of Second Annual Contest 


Drawings have been made for the 
order of appearance on the program of 
the nine schools which will compete in 
the Inter-Preparatory School Glee Club 
Contest at the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 2. The program will be 
divided into three groups; the “choice” 
songs, the prize song and the school 
song. The award will be made not only 
for the best singing of the prize song, 
“John Peel” by Mark Andrews, but to 
the organization doing the best work 
in all three groups. The judges will be 
Richard Aldrich, Dr. Miles Farrow ana 
J. M. Helfenstein. The schools which 
will be represented are Andover, Wor- 
cester, Kent, Loomis, Peddie, Hotchkiss, 





Taft, Choate and _ Polytechnic Pre- 
paratory. 
Charles Boccia, tenor, assisted by 


Mary Krantz, soprano, gave a recital at 
the Town Hall on Sunday evening, Jan. 
27. The program consisted, for the most 
part, of operatic arias. Ernesto Mura- 
tore played the accompaniments for Mr. 





Boccia and Sasd Gagliano for Miss 
Krantz. 
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AuGusta, GA.—Julia Floyd, lyric so- 
prano, was heard in an interesting Jenny 
Lind concert at the Hotel Bon Air-Van- 
derbilt. Addie May Jackson was the ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

Monroe, Micu.—Ninon Romaine, pi- 
anist, gave an admirable recital here 
recently under the auspices of the Mon- 
roe Music Club. The concert was largely 
attended and Mme. Romaine has been 
re-engaged for a recital next season. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son of New York gave an organ recital 
on the new Casavant organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, which he aided in 
designing, under the auspices of the Col- 
lege Music Association of the State Col- 
lege for Teachers. 

* * * 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—A concert spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Music Club was 
given lately by Elsa Silverstein, so- 
prano, assisted by Vivian Bard, pianist, 


and Anne Hulman, accompanist. Mrs. 
Silverstein sang Italian, German, 
French and English songs, and Miss 


Bard played a Chopin group. 
* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Chaminade 
Glee Club gave its first annual banquet 
at the Women’s City Club, with Mrs. 
May Brooks Ramsdell and Mary Cryder, 
sponsors of the club, as guests. Miss 
Cryder spoke on Madame Chaminade as 
she has known her. Winifred M. 





Michaelson, pianist, and Irving M. 
Tullar, tenor, were the soloists. 
x * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The MacDowell Club 
program was given by Helen Levoff, so- 
prano, pupil of George Hotchkiss Street, 
and Stephen Whitford, pianist, pupil of 
Eda Trotter. May Van Dyke was the 
accompanist and Harriet Avery played 
a violin obbligato. Lillian Jeffries Petri 
recently presented Helen Mies in piano 
recital. 

* * * 

EASTON, PA.—At a meeting of the 
Northampton Co. Historical Society, an 
interesting program was given by Eudora 
S. Saegar, contralto; Edgar Lehr, tenor; 
Leon Z. Lerando, harpist, and Edna 
Jones, pianist—A program of composi- 
tions of George B. Nevin of Easton, was 
given recently in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church of Allentown. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Harry Allan Russell 
has resigned his post as organist of All 
Saints’ Cathedral and will be succeeded 
by Elmer A. Tidmarsh, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Rome, 
N. Y., and conductor of the Albany Com- 
munity Chorus, the Albany Monday 
Musical Club Chorus and the Schubert 
Club of Schenectady. 





* * * 
PoRTLAND, MrE.—The Boys’ Music 
Club of the Nathan Clifford Grammar 


School is the first junior club in Port- 
land to become affiliated with the Maine 
Federation—Members of the Rossini 
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Club recently gave a concert at Deering 
High School. Zylphetta Butterfield was 
chairman and Raymond Crawford, su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools, 
was in charge of the program. 

* * a 


Lima, OnIO.—For the Etude Club’s 
first meeting of the new year the subject 
of study and illustration was “Music of 
the American Indian.” Annette Roby 
and Mrs. J. Robb Meily were in charge 
of a program given by Susan Humston 
Macdonald, Mrs. J. E. Dexter, Geraldine 
Evans and Irene Harruff Klinger. The 
works selected were by Cadman, Far- 
well, Lieurance and MacDowell. 


* * * 


WHEELING, W. VA.—The Woman’s 
Club Music Department presented three 
local musicians in an interesting pro- 
gram in the Elks’ Club auditorium. 
Jessie Wolfe-Lipphardt and Alene Kraft 
were heard in two-piano versions of 
Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor, 
two Chaminade numbers and ‘Danse 
Macabre” by Saint-Saéns. Vocal num- 
bers were given by Will Leach, bari- 


tone. 
ok Bd cK 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The MacDowell 
Music Club presented Louis Thompson, 
tenor, in song recital at the club rooms. 
Alexander Henneman, one of the instruc- 
tors in music at the Catholic University, 
is giving illustrated talks on music every 
Tuesday evening at the Kitt-Knabe stu- 
dios—Raymond G. Moore, baritone, 
pupil of McCall Lanham, appeared in a 


song recital at the Chevy Chase Sem 


nary. 


a 





ATLANTA, GA.—Bala Eisenberg, pu; 
of the Evelyn Jackson School of Mus 
appeared in recital at Eggleston Ha | 
on Jan. 18, giving a program of pia: 
and vocal numbers, and was present: | 
with an honor certificate of graduatic ) 
in piano. She is a voice pupil of Lu 4 
Clarke King. Lillian Smith was the a - 
companist. Miss Eisenberg intends 
visit relatives in Riga, Russia, bef 
going to Paris for study. 
aK * * 

PHILADELPHIA.—At the annual mec:- 
ing of the Musical Art Club the follo 
ing officers were elected: Dr. Herb: 
Tily, president; Gilbert Raynolds Com s 
and Dr. D. J. McCarthy, vice-president;: 
Samuel B. Scott, secretary; William 
Burkhardt, treasurer, and Stanley Mua- 
champ, William Kincaid, Albert Chey- 
alier, R. D. Leonard, James F. Magyee, 
Jr., and N. Lindsay Norden, directors 
Plans were laid to add a dormitory 
the clubhouse. 

* * so 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale presented members in a modern Rus- 
sian composers’ morning, Jan. 8, before 
a large audience in Kilbourn Hall. Lu- 
cille Davis Brightman, soprano, opened 
the program, accompanied by Laura 
Wilbur Remington. Mrs. Brightman’s 
voice is clear and flowing and of very 
good quality and her songs were given 
with good enunciation and interpreta- 
tion. The other singer on the program 
was Jessica Requa Cole, contralto, whose 
warm tones and gracious manner are 
always pleasing. Lorimer Eshleman 
accompanied Mrs. Cole, and both he and 
Mrs. Remington played excellent accom- 
paniments. A string quartet composed 
of Effie Knauss, first violin; Marion 
Eccleston, second violin; Julia Brizee 
Rockwell, viola, and Isabel Schaefer, 
’cello, gave three attractive numbers and 
the program closed with a brilliantly 
played Arensky Suite, Op. 15, for tw 
pianos, given by Jerome Diamond 
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Lucilla de Vescovi Sings 


When Lucilla de Vescovi gave a reci- 
tal in the Town Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week it was under the 
With the 
conditions more favorable, she may have 
made light of the handicap of a program 
that was a little monotonous in mood, 
too much concerned with the tender pas- 
sion. Certainly the recitalist was able 
to give proof that she possesses a lyric 
soprano of beautiful quality. It rang 
out clearly and with sweet tone in the 
higher phrases, but the cold obviously 
interfered with the utterance when the 
lyric line descended. 

The program possessed novelty in the 
sense that many of the songs were new. 
Several numbers, namely Rossi’s “Una 
giovane,” Pizzetti’s “Quel Rossignol” 
and “Levommi il mio pensier,” Bossi’s 
“OQ, dolce notte,” Pieraccini’s “V’inseg- 
nero” and Sadero’s “I Manin,” were an- 
nounced for first performances, but most 
of them brought nothing new in style or 
content. The Rossi, Pizzetti and Bossi 
songs are essentially lyrical and similar 
in manner, except that Pizzetti provides 
distinctive accompaniments in impres- 
sionistie vein. 

The most charming of a series of Ital- 
ian songs was Respighi’s “Pioggia,” the 
sweep of rain being suggested with ar- 
tistic delicacy in the piano part. This 
and other numbers also called for a close 
unity between singer and pianist, and 
Miss de Vescovi found an ideal col- 
laborator in Kurt Schindler. Mr. Schin- 
dier’s tone picture of rain falling upon 
a flowering garden was beautifully done. 
tespighi was further represented on the 
program by his “Bella porta di rubini,” 
an engaging Ballata, and his fine com- 
position, “In alto Mare.” A French 
group included Lia’s Air and two other 
Debussy numbers. There were also 
songs in Spanish by de Falla and Grana- 


dos. Fr. G. &. 
Recital by D’ Alvarez 


The voice and artistry of Marguerite 
D’Alvarez held a large audience intense- 
ly interested at a recital in the Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening of last week. 
The program was one admirably de- 
signed to display the gifts of the singer 
and give her opportunity for those emo- 
tional interpretations of song which 
have gained for her a distinctive place 
on the concert platform. In this latest 
recital the rich beauty of her voice was 
fully revealed. The enthusiasm began 
early; in fact, with her first group, and 
it mounted to a climax when she brought 
out three Spanish songs and capped 
them with the “Habafiera” from “Car- 
men.” Of course, after the “Habafnera”’ 
the logical extra was the “Seguidilla,” 
and Mme. D’Alvarez bowed to the wishes 
of her admirers. 

30th excerpts from the Bizet score 
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Further concerts in New York City 
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first time in America and “Die Lieder 
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Mahler. 
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“St. John’s Passion.’’ 
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New York alone during this season. 
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were delivered in superb style and the 
audience demanded more. Extras, how- 
ever, were the order of the evening, and 
one song, “Los Ojos Tapatios,” by Men- 
dez, had to be repeated. The other num- 
bers of the Spanish group were Alvarez’s 
“A Granada” and Tabuyo’s “Mi Pobre 
Reja,” and each evoked a storm of ap- 
plause. 

Earlier in the evening Mme. D’Alvarez 
sang an air from Gluck’s “Iphigénie en 
Aulide” and also an excerpt from Mas- 
senet’s “Werther.” Otherwise the pro- 
gram departed from ways operatic and 
ranged over a wide field of song. There 
were Irish airs and songs in French, the 
latter including Poldowski’s “Effet de 
Neige,” Debussy’s “De Fleurs” and di 
Veroli’s “Bon jour, Suzon.” <A group in 
English gave representation to Mana- 
Zucca with the “Cry of the Woman,” 
Bantock with “A Dream of Spring” and 
Whithorne with “The Babe in the Gar- 
den.” There was also Schindler’s ar- 
rangement of Balakireff’s “Love Has 
Come to My Heart.” Lyell Barber, at 
the piano, was all that an accompanist 
should be. Pr. C. BR. 


Ethel Grow in Novel Program 


A decided novelty was the recital of 
songs with string quartet accompani- 
ment given by Ethel Grow, contralto, in 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening last 
week. Miss Grow selected a program 
that was exceedingly interesting, far 
from the beaten track, and in its presen- 
tation she enlisted the services of the 
New York String Quartet (Ottokar 
Cadek, first violin; Jaroslav Siskovsky, 
second violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola, and 
Bedrich Vaska, ’cello). She had also the 
assistance of Charles Albert Baker at 
the piano in some of her numbers. 

The contralto brought her familiar at- 
tributes of voice and personality to the 
interpretation of her songs, and the en- 
semble played with admirable balance. 
For the opening number there was the 
long but never monotonous “I] Tra- 
monto” by Respighi, a setting of Shel- 
ley’s “Sunset,” translated into Italian 
verse by R. Ascoli. It is a composition 
that contains much of beauty, and voice 
and instruments blended felicitously in 
this performance. 

Miss Grow’s second group consisted 
of songs in English and brought forward 
some very attractive material. Rosalie 
Housman’s “Autumn Night,” written for 
and dedicated to the singer, proved to 
be an interesting work with an accom- 
paniment on modern lines. Lyrically 
effective was Henry Holden Huss’ 
“Music, When Soft Voices Die,” and the 
interpretation of this song pleased the 
audience so much that Miss Grow con- 
ceded a repetition of part of it. Then 
came three settings of sixteenth century 
poems by Eugene Goossens, clever, work- 
manlike essays in the young English- 
man’s best style. Wyatt’s verses, “The 
Appeal,” were finely handled, and the 
other pieces were John Fletcher’s queer 
lines on “Melancholy” and _ Richard 
Barnefield’s ‘“Philomel.” 

There followed a group in French by 
Jongen, Chausson and Lekeu and finally 
Gretchaninoff’s “Feuilles Mort” in the 
French translations by Calvocoressi. 
Altogether it was an unusual and at- 
tractive program. 


Miss Rosanoff Plays 


The gifted young ’cellist, Marie Roe- 
maet Rosanoff, gave an excellent recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening of 
last week. In the Boccherini Concerto 
she had the assistance of a small or- 
chestra under Willem Willeke, and in 
other numbers she was accompanied by 
Raymond Bauman. 

Miss Rosanoff demonstrated her quali- 
ties in the concerto, playing the simple, 
graceful music with the requisite deli- 
cacy. The dozen or so musicians under 
Mr. Willeke’s leadership provided an 
admirable background for the solo line. 

A test more severe was met by the 
recitalist when she played Bach’s Suite 
in G, unaccompanied, but she held the 
attention of her audience with a skillful, 
musicianly performance. The program 
also included Beethoven’s Variations on 
a Theme by Mozart and a group of 
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smaller numbers in which an interest- 
ing number was Mr. Willeke’s “Chant 
sans Paroles.” Mr. Bauman’s accom- 
paniments were admirable. I, M. 


Sixth Biltmore Musicale 


The sixth Friday Morning Musicale at 
the Biltmore was given on Jan. 25 by 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan; Elinor Whittemore, violinist, 
and Richard Crooks, tenor. Mr. Crooks 
opened the program with Lohengrin’s 
Narrative, following which Miss Whitte- 
more played numbers by Bridge and 
Pugnani-Kreisler. Miss Bori sang songs 
by Pergolesi, Debussy, LaForge, Ser- 
rano, Pagans and Fouts and “Addio del 
Passato” from “Traviata.” Mr. Crooks 
was also heard in songs by Kramer, 
Strickland, Forsyth and Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, and Miss Whittemore played Cecil 
Burleigh’s “Indian Sketches.” All three 
artists were called upon for numerous 
encores. Giuseppe Bamboschek was at 
the piano for Miss Bori, William Weston 
for Miss Whittemore and Harry Gilbert 
for Mr. Crooks. J. A. H. 


New York Trio Begins Series 


The first concert of the fifth season of 
the New York Trio was given in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 25, with 
Louis Edlin succeeding Scipione Guidi 
as violinist. The other members of the 
organization are Clarence Adler, pianist, 
and Cornelius Van Vliecs ’cellist. The 
program began with an unusually good 
performance of Brahms’ Trio in C, Op. 
87. The balance in this work was par- 
ticularly fine and the shading well con- 
sidered. 

The second number was Mozart’s Trio, 
Op. 15, No. 3, daintily given, the An- 
dante Cantabile being especially good. 
In commemoration of the centenary of 


the birth of Smetana, his Trio in G 
Minor was presented as the closing 
number. 


Throughout the concert the team-work 
of the Trio was excellent, and Mr. Edlin 
in no way gave the impression of a new- 
comer with the organization. The audi- 
ence, which was a numerous one, was 
enthusiastic in its applause throughout 
the evening. J. A. H. 


Hutcheson in Recital 


A program of works by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann and Chopin was given by 
Ernest Hutcheson in his recital at 
Aeolian Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
There was a degree of novelty in the 
choice of the pianist’s numbers, and Mr. 
Hutcheson, by his musicianship and fine, 
sober ideal of performance, gave roman- 
tic charm and grave beauty to his list. 

Mendelssohn, whose presence on re- 
cital programs nowadays is somewhat 


intermittent, was represented by the 
Scherzo a Capriccio, Songs Without 


Words, Nos. 25, 17, 22 and 34, and the 
Prelude and Fugue in F Minor. The 
pianist succeeded in rousing his audi- 
ence, particularly with his playing of 
the complicated fugue of the last num- 
ber. 

Schumann’s “Phantasiestiicke” made 
up the second group. With certain no- 
table exceptions, these lack the tender 
poesy and naive charm of “Papillons” 
and “Carnaval.” The pianist gave a 
workmanlike and on the whole skillful 
performance. Technically, he is emi- 
nently fitted to cope with the works, and 
the concluding “Ende vom Lied” was of 
great charm in its mellow restraint as 
he played it. The Chopin group, felici- 
tously given, included Sgambati’s ar- 
rangement of the “Lithuanian Song,” 
the Ballade in F and the Scherzo in B 
Flat Minor. Encores were demanded at 
the close. R. M. K. 


Neighborhood Music School 


The Neighborhood Music School cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary with a con- 
cert in the Town Hall on Saturday after- 
noon last. The proceeds will go to a 
fund now being raised to build a new 
auditorium and add to the equipment of 
the school, which has outgrown its origi- 
nal quarters. 

Demonstrations of the various types 
of work done at the school were given at 
the concert. The young students showed 
their ability in ensemble playing, solo 
work, rhythmic dancing and what was 
called on the program “team-work 
tunes.” The Junior Orchestra, with a 
seven-year-old first violinist, opened’ the 
concert with Bach’s Gavotte and the 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 

A demonstration of rhythmic training, 
required of all beginners in the school, 
was given by Estelle and Miriam Levy 
and Marjorie Klinger. A Swedish 
Cradle Song and “Frére Jacques,” ar- 
ranged as “team-work tunes” by Eliza- 
beth Fyffe and Elsie Stewart Kimberly, 


were played by Rhoda Martin, Jules 
Seidman and Leo Maltz, violin; Bernard 
Ginsburg, ’cello, and Estelle Levy, piano. 
The soloists were Eva Geisinger in 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D; Oliver 
Edel, accompanied by Esther Arnowitz, 
in the Corelli Sonata in D Minor for the 
‘cello, and Dora Zaslavsky in the Grieg 
piano concerto in A Minor. Eva Geisin- 
ger, Esther Schaier, Harris Danziger, 
Gertrude Berkowitz and Elsie Mandel- 
berg gave the Schumann Quintc«t in E 
Flat and the concert ended with the per- 
formance of the “Oberon” Overture by 
the Senior Orchestra. H. M. 


“Das Lied von der Erde” Again 


The friends of Mahler can make no 
complaint that “Das Lied von der Erde” 
has bee» neglected in New York. In- 
deed, the unprejudiced observer. if he 
can remain unprejudiced after listening 
to such a maundering score, finds it a 
little difficult to understand why the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music are so 
enamored of the subject. True, the deso- 
lating monotony of “Das Lied von der 
Erde” is relieved by a few passages of 
beauty, neither too original nor too ar- 
resting, but these moments are surely 
no sufficient reason for the several repe- 
titions when there is much good music 
that remains unheard. 

The Friends of Music have done such 
excellent work, however, that one must 
bear with them in this enthusiasm, and, 
since they are so persevering, one may 
hope that they will rise above the 
discouraging reception accorded “Von 
Deutscher Seele” and give a repetition 
of the Pfitzner cantata. 

There was a large audience to hear 
“Das Lied von der Erde” in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, and at the 
end came a demonstration for the solo- 
ists, Mme. Charles Cahier and Curt 
Taucher, and for Artur Bodanzky and 
his excellent orchestra. Singers, con- 
ductor and players brought a devoted 
interest to their task. Mme. Cahier sang 
with surpassing beauty of voice. Mr. 
Taucher, returned for his second season 
at the Metropolitan, delivered his lines 
vigorously, and in asserting himself 
against the orchestra he did more than 
could be expected of some tenors. 


P. C. R. 


Earle Laros Impresses 


Earle Laros, pianist, was heard in re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on Sunday evening 
and presented a program which included 
a Sonata in F by Mozart, a Bach Pas- 
sacaglia arranged by d’Albert, a group 
of pieces by Schumann, MacDowell’s 
“Keltic Sonata” and short pieces by 
Ravel, Scriabin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 

Mr. Laros’ playing is characterized by 
excellent musicianship as well as by firm 
technic and poetic insight into his num- 
bers. In these days, when a “stunt” is 
more applauded than a solid piece of 
artistry, such work as was exhibited at 
this recital shines forth “like a_ rich 
jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” Mr. Laros 
made a nice distinction in his manner of 
presenting the widely differing sonatas, 
and it is difficult to say which was the 
more satisfying. Certainly the Mac- 
Dowell has seldom had a more musi- 
cianly performance. Ravel’s “Pavane 
for a Dead Infanta” was also a beauti- 
ful piece of work and the Schumann ex- 
cellent throughout. J. A. H. 


Russia’s “Laugh King” Heard 


Boris Borissoff, described as Russia’s 
“Laugh King,’ made his first appear- 
ance in America in an entertainment at 
the Comedy Theater on the evening of 
Jan. 27. He had his own theater in 
Moscow, “The Little Box,” and _ will 
shortly head his own company in New 
York. His art is of that rare stuff with 
which others of his country have thrilled 
audiences in America. He is a singer 
of no mean ability and sang not only 
songs by other Russians, but also a 
group of his own compositions to texts 
by Beranger. There was a sketch by 
Tchekoff, entitled “Lack of Memory,” 
which proved a good vehicle for his tal- 
ents. 

Mr. Borissoff proceeds with his pro- 
gram after the manner of Chaliapin, 
using a book of words and announcing 
the numbers from the stage. His pro- 
gram was given in Russian, a language 
understood by most in the audience. He 
was applauded to the echo and respond- 
ed to many encores. Vera Amazar, as- 
sisting artist. was successful in Russian, 
French and Spanish songs. Mr. Spialek 
proved himself an excellent accompanist. 


Emily Beglin, soprano, featured songs 
by Vanderpool and Ernest R. Ball in a 
week’s engagement at the Tivoli Theater, 
Newark, recently. 
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PATRONS TO meres 
CONCERTS ON MALL 


Mayor Hylan Accepts Offer of 
Guarantee from Mr. and 
Mrs. Guggenheim 


The expenses of next summer’s pro- 
jected series of free concerts by the 
Goldman Band, under Edwin Franko 
Goldman, in the new bandstand on the 
Mall in Central Park, have been guar- 
anteed by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggen- 
heim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggen- 
heim. Last year’s series was defrayed 
in part by popular subscription, about 
2,000 persons contributing. In spite of 
this, the series incurred a large deficit, 
Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim stated in a 
letter addressed to Mayor Hylan of New 
York last week, in which she made the 
generous offer to guarantee this year’s 
concerts. Mayor Hylan has accepted 
the offer, and in a prompt acknowledg- 
ment warmly congratulated the donors 


for their aid. 

“In order that the city may be assured 
of having these concerts this year,” Mrs. 
Guggenheim stated in her letter to the 
Mayor, “Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggen- 
heim, my husband and myself have ar- 
ranged to defray the expenses of these 
concerts to be given on the Mall by 
the Goldman Band during the coming 


summer, starting June 2 and ending 
August 24. Assuming this arrangement 


to be acceptable to you, we should appre- 
ciate the privilege of making these con- 
certs a gift to the people of New York.” 

The Mayor’s reply, expressing “hearty 
acknowledgment” of the generous offer, 
said in part: 

“Those of us who have striven so hard 
to furnish a maximum number of free 
musical concerts for the people have a 
very personal appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of your offer. Only through 
the voluntary contributions of philan- 
thropic citizens and the liberal offerings 
of time and talent have we been enabled 
to go on with our constantly expanding 
program of musical entertainment in the 
various boroughs. Our budget appro- 
priations for music, though large in com- 
parison with those of previous adminis- 
trations, were not ample to meet the re- 
quirements. Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
has done heroic work in enlisting private 
support to carry out our musical pro- 
gram and in bringing cultural oppor- 
tunities to the very door of the people. 
Last year the free concerts at the Mall 
were made possible by the donation of 
approximately 2,000 contributors. De- 
spite this fact all expenses were not met. 
To have an assurance that this difficulty 
will not confront us during the coming 
summer season and that direct solicita- 
tion of financial support for many hun- 
dreds of music lovers will not be neces- 
sary is both heart-warming and encour- 
aging. I am sure that every good citizen 
as well as those who will benefit directly 
by attendance at the concerts will ap- 
plaud this liberal disposition to advance 
the welfare of the people of New York 
City.” 


Inga Orner Engaged for Chicago Concert 


Inga Orner, soprano, has just been en- 
gaged by the Norwegian Glee Club of 
Chicago to appear as soloist at its festi- 
val concert to be held in that city on 
May 4. The concert will take place in 
Humboldt Park Commandery Hall. 


La Forge-Berumen Pupils Heard 


Students at the La Forge-Bertiimen 
studios gave an interesting program 


recently. Doris Doe opened the program 
with a fine presentation of an aria from 
Wagner’s “Rheingold” and Wolf’s “Ver- 
borgenheit.” She has a voice of sym- 
pathetic quality and sings with an ap- 


preciation of style. Grace Demms, with 
sess Hagmeier at the piano, sang an 
aria from “Aida”; Albert Rappaport, 
accompanied by Cecilia Rappaport, was 
heard in a group of songs by Rach- 
maninoff and Madeleine Hulsizer, with 
Agnes Bevington, accompanist, sang 


Julius See- 
Sola, 


songs by Watts and Rybner. 
bach, accompanied by Vincent De 
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sang songs by Secchi and Speaks; Ma- 
thilda Flinn was heard in a group of 
songs by Elinor Remick Warren, and 
Valeriano Gil, with Merta Work at the 
piano, sang two Spanish songs. There 
was also a group of songs sung by 
Frieda Rochen, with Constance Mering 
at the piano; an aria, sung by Grace 
Divine, accompanied by Hugh Porter; 
a group of Franz songs, by Esther 
Malmrose, with Ruth Carlmark at the 
piano, and a “Carmen” aria, sung by 
Albert Rappaport. Marguerite Schmidt, 
pianist, played MacDowell’s Etude de 
Concert. 


PATTERSON PUPILS HEARD 


Gwyneth Hughes and Florence Holland 
Give Interesting Program 


Gwyneth Hughes, a contralto of much 
promise, was heard in recital at the 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson studios on the 
evening of Jan. 23. She was assisted by 
Florence Holland, lyric soprano. Miss 
Hughes possesses a voice of exceptional 
warmth and power and a rare gift of 
interpretation. The outstanding feature 
of the program was her delivery of 
“Sappische Ode” and “Meine Liebe ist 
griin” by Brahms. Other groups com- 
prised songs of Meyerbeer, Franz, Mac- 
Dowell and Welsh and Russian folk- 
songs. 

Miss Holland disclosed a sympathetic 
voice of pleasing quality. She was like- 
wise cordially received in songs of Verdi, 
Rimsky - Korsakoff and Tchaikovsky. 
These and two ensemble numbers com- 
prised a most interesting program. The 
work of both singers reflected deserved 
credit on Miss Patterson. Harry Hors- 
fall gave dependable support at the 
piano. M. B.S. 


Evelyn MacNevin Sings in Concert 
Series of Jackson Heights Club 


Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, was 
heard in a recent concert at the club- 
house in Jackson Heights, the second in 
the series that is planned for the season. 
Miss MacNevin sang an aria from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila” and a group 
of Scots songs in costume and was 
heartily applauded by a large audience. 
Conrad Forsberg was her accompanist. 
Robert Imandt, violinist, was also heard 
in the same program. 





Shattuck to Play in New York 

Arthur Shattuck, pianist, who returned 
to America recently from a series of 
European successes, will give his first 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 5. Mr. Shattuck will 
play Brahms’ Sonata in F Minor, Fan- 
tasy and Fugue in G@ Minor by Bach- 
Liszt, Sonatine by Hahn and works by 
Poulenc, Debussy, Goossens, de Severac 
and Liszt. 





Miss Strauss to Lecture on the Dance 


S. Mildred Strauss will give the first 
in a series of four lecture-demonstra- 
tions on the appreciation of the dance 
at her Carnegie Hall studio on the after- 
noon of Feb. 2. The subject of the first 
lecture will be on “The Body as an In- 
strument,” followed on alternate Satur- 
day afternoons by lectures on “Panto- 
mime,” “Interpretation” and “The Cre- 
ative Dance,” respectively. Miss Strauss 
will have the assistance of several of 
her pupils, including Bella Berken. 


Frances Newsom Sings at Musicale 


Among recent engagements for Fran- 
Newsom, soprano, was a_ private 
musicale at the home of Mrs. R. L. Beck- 
with on the afternoon of Jan. 14. Miss 
Newsom was heard in a program of 
classic and modern numbers. Her suc- 
cess resulted in a re-engagement and 
two other engagements. She was sched- 
uled to appear this week in a musicale 
at the home of Mrs. Herman Behr and in 
a concert at the Lenox Theater. 


ces 


Marie Miller Engaged for Recitals 


Marie Miller, harpist, 
gaged for a concert under the auspices 
of the Lyric Club at the State Normal 
School in Indiana, Pa., in the near future. 
Miss Miller will give a recital in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 8 and has been engaged 
for special church services for sixteen 
Sundays at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, beginning Jan. 20. 


has been en- 
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Roa Eaton, Acclaimed 
as Orchestra Soloist, 
to Be Heard in Concert 


DUO 





Soprano 


Roa Eaton, 


An American singer who has been 
heard this season with pronounced suc- 
cess is Roa Eaton, soprano, who was 
soloist in a recent concert of the New 
York Philharmonic. Miss Eaton sang 
“E fors é lui” and “Sempre libera” from 
Verdi’s “Traviata,” and was recalled 
seven times. She was praised by the 
critics, who described her voice as fresh 
and clear and her singing as unusually 
interesting. The program was broadcast 
over the radio, as the result of which 
Miss Eaton has received telegrams and 
letters from points as far distant as 
Chicago and Detroit. She has _ been 
heard previously in New York as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and in Naples, Italy, where she sang 
with the San Carlo Opera Company. 
Miss Eaton will make her New York 
début in recital in Aeolian Hall under 
the management of Loudon Charlton, o 
the afternoon of Feb. 28, in a program 
of classic and modern songs and several 
operatic arias. Following her recital, 
she will be heard in a series of engage- 
ments in the East ane racle West. 


Damrosch to Peseuns Nee —_— Work 
First Time in America 

Howard Hanson’s new’ symphonic 

poem, “North and West,” will have its 


first American hearing in the concert of 
the New York Symphony in Aeolian Hall 


on the afternoon of Feb. 3. The con- 
cert will also mark the occasion of Mr. 
Damrosch’s last appearance with the 


orchestra until the latter part of March, 
his place being taken by Bruno Walter. 
Georges Enesco, violinist, will be the so- 
loist. 


Braslau Goes U des Suen Management 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, who has 
held a prominent place among the con- 
cert artists of the country for several 
years, will appear next season under the 
exclusive direction of Concert Manage- 


ment Arthur Judson. Besides giving her 
usual number of recitals in the East, 


Miss Braslau will again be heard in a 
series of engagements in the Far West, 
where she has met with great success 
this season. 


International Composers’ Guild Announce 
Last Program of Season 


The International Composers’ Guild, 
Inc., will give its third and last subscrip- 
tion of the season in the \V Vanderbilt The- 
ater on the evening of Feb. 3. The pro- 
gram, which will be heard in New York 
for the first time, will include Darius 
Milhaud’s Sonata for Flute, Oboe, Clari- 
net and Piano, played by Mr. Possell, 
Mr. Mathieu, Mr. Duques and Mr. Sal- 
zedo, and Francesco Malipiero’s Second 
String Quartet, which was heard previ- 


ously at the Berkshire Festival. It will 
be played by the Franco-American 
String Quartet. Other numbers on the 
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program will be a Sonata for Bass 
and Clarinet, played by Mr. Duques a 
Mr. Lettlier; Three Chinese Lyrics 
tenor and small orchestra, by Sam 
Barlow, and a group of songs by Sch 
berg, Castelnuova-Tedesco and I! 
brando Pizzetti, sung by Marya Freu 
and Eugene Goossens’ Fantasy in ( 
Movement for Three Violins, Viola 
Two ’Cellos, played by the string qu 
tet and Mr. Britt and Mr. Moscow 
Jose Dalaquerriere will be the singe: 
the Barlow work. 


JOHNSON PRESENTS PUPIL» 





Singers from Studio of Prominent 


Teacher Applauded in Recital 

Many pupils were presented in a ( 
negie Hall studio recital by Edwin Jo! 
son, teacher of singing, on the evening 
of Jan. 23. Their work throughout re- 
flected deserved credit on Mr. Johnson. 
The pupils disclosed well-trained voices 
and the program was of wide interest 
and well chosen, comprising numbers |» 
German, DeKoven, Huhn, Allitsen, Hast- 
ing, Cadman, Nevin, Thomas, Salter, 
Schumann, Harling, Tchaikovsky, Bizet 
Gounod, Lohr, Puccini, Woodforde- 
Finden, Grieg, Boyd, Verdi, Brahms, 
Hammond, La Forge, Jonciers, Bellini, 
Chadwick and Strauss. 

Those who were cordially received 
included among the sopranos, Anna 
Johnson, Angelyn Nelson, who is soloist 
at the Trinity Lutheran Church, Brook- 
lyn; Irene Croft, Ella Krause of the St 
Thomas Aquinas Church, Brooklyn: 
Esther Hultgren, Grace Osborn of th 
Calvary Baptist Church, Westwood 
N. J., and Anna M. Thompson. Th 
contraltos were Dorothy Reims of th 


St. James’ Church,’ Brooklyn, and 
Kathryne Behnke. The tenors wer 
Joseph Kilduff of the St. Thomas 
Aquinas Church, Brooklyn; John M 
Kenna and Joseph Branagan. The ba: 
tones were Arthur Johnson of Christ 


Church, Brooklyn, and John Reilly of th 
St. Agnes Church, Rockville Center, L. | 
The basses were Maurice Burke of th 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament, New 


York, and Raymond Norton of the St 
Thomas Aquinas Church, Brooklyn. The 
program was heard by a large audienct 
M. B.S 
Wontshonter Ceunte ‘Plane Music 


Festival 


Westchester County plans to instit 
a three-day annual music festival, be- 
ginning next year, according to a state- 
ment made by Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr. 
chairman of the new Westch 
County Recreation Committee. Chora 
societies are now being organized 1) 
the communities in the county, w 
will participate in the festival. 
first day of the proposed festival 
be devoted to competitive choral 
ing, the second to a combined c! 
and the third to a program by p. 
sional musicians. 

Association Opens New 
Home 


Beethoven 


The Beethoven Association open 
new home at 65 West Forty-f 
Street on the evening of Jan. 27. 
reception was attended by many « 
most prominent musicians now in 
York, including Harold Bauer, M1 
Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Rubin Gold! 
Louis Svecenski, Miss Svecenski, §S 
Harmati, Mr. and Mme. Charles © 
Sam Franko and others. 
at Mannes 


Lenox Quartet Plays 


The Lenox String Quartet, 
pold Mannes, pianist, assisting 
second of the season’s artists’ reci! 
the David Mannes Music School 
evening of Jan. 16. The musicia! 
heard by a large audience in a pt 
ance of César Franck’s Quartet i 


wit! 


ys 
», Ba 


Dohnanyi’s Piano Quintet in E 
Minor. The next recital in th 
will be a sonata program by Dav 


Clara Mannes on the evening of I 


In his New York recital in A s 
Hall on Feb. 16 Ossip Gabrilowits 
anist, will play Mozart’s Rondo 
Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 
Brahms’ Variations and Fugue 
Theme by Handel and a grou 
Chopin. 
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~ COATES FEATURES FRANCK SYMPHONY 


Rochester Philharmonic in 
Second Concert—Hear 


Recitalists 
By Mary Ertz Will 

ROCHESTER, Jan. 28.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave its second 
concert under the baton of Albert Coates 
on the afternoon of Jan. 24 at the East- 
man Theater, and excited pronounced 
enthusiasm in César Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony, played with authority and 
conviction; the “William Tell” Overture, 
graphically interpreted; Borodin’s “In 
the Steppes,” and Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” Overture, both artistically 
given. 
~ Sandor Vas, pianist, and Vladimir 
tesnikoff, violinist, were warmly ac- 
caimed in a recital, on Jan. 22 in Kil- 
burn Hall, in the Tuesday chamber 
music series. Bela Bartok was repre- 
sented by a Burlesk and Allegro Bar- 
barico, played by Mr. Vas, and marked 
py vitality and original treatment. By 
contrast with these modern pieces, which 


naturally drew great interest, he played 
Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank,” and, 
with Mr. Resnikoff, Beethoven’s Sonata 
No. 5, Op. 24. Both artists were re- 


ceived with marked favor. Nicholas 
Slonimsky was accompanist. 
Elsa Stralia, soprano, and John 


Charles Thomas, baritone, appeared in 
one of the Eastman Theater concerts on 
Jan. 23 before a large audience. Mr. 
Thomas sang in admirable vocal style, 


and Mme. Stralia’s chief success was 
gained in the aria “Roberto tu che 
adoro.” Guy Frazer Harrison and 


William Januschek were accompanists. 

Members of the Tuesday Musicale 
gave a French program on the morning 
of Jan. 22 at Kilbourn Hall. Constance 
Finkel, piano; Harry King, violinist, 
and George Finkel, ’cello, played with 
admirable effect a Chaminade Trio, Opus. 
34, No. 2; Florence Udell Morrison and 
Laura McChesney Fougeray sang some 
modern French songs artistically, and 
Belle Sernoffsky brilliantly played sev- 
eral solos, including a Valse Caprice by 
Pierre Augieras, French pianist, who is 
on the faculty of the Eastman School 
of Music. Mrs. Hull and Aura Chapin 
Ray were the accompanists. There was 
a large and cordial audience. 





Many Cities Hear Pupils of Calvin Coxe 


Several pupils of Calvin Coxe, tenor 
and teacher, have been heard with suc- 
cess recently. Mabel Zoeckler gave a 
program of Russian songs before the 


Hartford Musical Club and was praised 
by both public and press. She was for- 
merly soloist at the First Christian 
Church in Utica. Nell Esslinger, con- 
tralto, has been engaged to appear with 
the “Adrienne” Company, and has sung 
with suecess in Detroit and Boston. Rob- 
ert Dynes, bass, and Mrs. Alfred Mce- 
Lean, soprano, are soloists at the First 
Congregational Church in Hackensacn, 
\. J.. where they were heard in a :e- 
cent performance of “The Messiah.” 
They will sing in a coming performance 
of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” Margaret 
Gibbons, soprano, is soloist at the Meth- 
odist Church in Wilmington, N. C. Car- 
re Hasselriis, contralto, was one of the 
singers in a special service in Forest 
Hills, L. I., recently. Gertrude Holm- 
gren, contralto, is soloist at the Hamilton 
Grange Reformed Church. Josephine 
Dameron sings at the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, and Virginia Sledge 
and Inez Stupplebeen are members of the 
motet choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Beethoven Society Gives First Program 
The Beethoven Society, Inc., Howard 
Barlow, conductor, gave its first concert 
(i the season at the Hotel Astor on the 
‘ening of Jan. 23. Mr. Barlow se- 
tured some excellent effects in arrange- 
nents of Arne’s “The Lass with the Del- 
tate Air,” “When Roses Bloom” by 
wichardt, “Rain” and “Dawn” by Cur- 
an, three Swedish Folk-Songs, set by 
\. Walter Kramer, and Czechoslovak 
‘lk-Songs set by Deems Taylor. The 
‘sisting artists were Vera Curtis, so- 
ano, and Alexander Bloch, violinist. 
Hiss Curtis, with Harold Osborne-Smith 
‘ithe piano, sang an aria from Gior- 
“no’s “Andrea Chenier,” and a group 
‘ folk-songs, and Mr. Bloch was heard 
‘works bv Wieniawski, Smetana, Cho- 
n-Sarasate, Kreisler, Tor Aulin and 
wtahms-Joachim. He was accompanied 
’ Mrs. Bloch at the piano and had to 
‘y two encores. 


Spirituals Featured at Rivoli 


A group of Negro spirituals, specially 
‘ranged by Josiah Zuro, was the prin- 
‘pal musical feature at the Rivoli The- 
“er this week. They were sung by the 
“semble and included “Deep River,” 
obody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” 
fa Lindy Lou” and “Listen to the 
ios.” The overture was Lucius Hos- 
r’s “Southern” Rhapsody, played by 
‘e orchestra under the alternate direc- 
“n of Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer. 
“the Rialto, Alexander Richardson, or- 
“list, played the Allegro from Widor’s 
‘Ymphony No. 5, accompanied by the or- 

stra. The soloist was Sigismund Pi- 
-KY, tenor, who sang a number by 
“oncavallo. 


“MDs, 


Julia Glass Plays at Capitol 


Julia Glass, pianist, returned to the 
Theater this week, playing 
The pro- 
included a dance divertisse- 
“tt, “Whispering Flowers,” by Mlle. 


Gambarelli, and an arrangement of 
“Deep River,” first played by strings 
under William Axt, and then sung by 
the Capitol Ensemble, composed of 
Betsy Ayres, Marjorie Harcum, Doug- 
las Stanbury, Avo Bombarger and Mr. 
Wetzel. Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” was played by the orchestra as 
an overture. 





Excerpts from “Faust” at Strand 


Louis Dornay, tenor, who returned last 
week for another week at the Strand 
Theater, was again one of the leading 
singers this week. With Kitty Mc- 
Laughlin, soprano, and Giuseppe Mar- 
tini, baritone, he was heard in excerpts 
from “Faust,” in an original setting by 
Joseph Plunkett. There was also a dance 
divertissement led by Mlle. Klemento- 
wicz, premiere danseuse. 

Miss Gescheidt Presents Pupils at Re- 
ception and Musicale 

Adelaide Gescheidt gave an enjoyable 
reception at her Seventy-fourth Street 
studio on the evening of Jan. 28. More 
than 250 persons were present and 
heartily applauded the two singers whom 
Miss Gescheidt presented. These were 
Violet Dalziel, soprano, and Le Roy Duf- 
field, tenor, both of whom possess talent 
of unusual promise. Together they sang 
duets by Thomas and Tosti and were 
each heard in two groups of solos. Miss 
Dalziel sang arias by Mozart and Doni- 
zetti and songs by Grieg, Hageman, 
Curran and La Forge, and Mr. Duffield 
was heard in numbers by Lehman, 
Campbell-Tipton and Buzzi-Peccia. Betty 
Schuleen was the accompanist. 


Enrichetta Onelli Sings at Board of Edu- 
cation Concert 


Enrichetta Onelli, soprano, was vocal 
soloist at the Board of Education’s free 
concert arranged by Charles D. Isaac- 
son at the De Witt Clinton High School 
on the evening of Jan. 20. Mme. Onelli 
was heard in Santuzza’s aria from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and a group of 
songs by Rogers, Curran and Tosti, ac- 
companied by Cesar de Lampelloppi. 
She was received with great enthusiasm 
on the part of her audience and was 
compelled to give numerous encores. 
Rudolf Larsen, violinist, accompanied by 
Gladys Shailer; Rata Present, pianist, 
and Eileed Glane, dancer, accompanied 
by Susan Haury, were also on the pro- 
gram, all winning much applause. 


Dr. Carl Presents Handel’s “Samson” 


Handel’s “Samson,” an oratorio which 
is not often performed, was given at the 
First Presbyterian Church under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Carl on the 
evening of Jan. 27. The work was well 
given by the motet choir, which had the 
assistance of Edith Gaile, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, alto; Betchel Alcock, tenor, 
and Edgar Schofield, baritone. Dr. Carl 
led the singers with assurance and pre- 
cision and brought out the many beauties 
of the score on the great organ. 





Fasano Applauded in Concert 


Alfred Fasano, ’cellist, who is appear- 
ing on tour with the Elsie Baker Com- 
pany, was heard recently in concerts in 
Peekskill, N. Y., and Tamaqua, Pa. Mr. 
Fasano played two solo groups, consist- 


ing of Bach’s “A Celebrated Air,” God- 
ard’s “Sur le Lac,” Glazounoff’s “Sere- 
nade Espagnole” and his own “Satyr 
Moto,” and met with much success, his 
audiences applauding him for his artistic 
gifts. 


American Institute of Applied Music 
Presents Students 


The American Institute of Applied 
Music presented several of its students 
in a miscellaneous recital on the even- 
ing of Jan. 18. Those who took part 
were Pauline Wourms, Louise Smith, 
Lillian Rung, Jeannette Dalton, Mary 
Frances Buffum, Gertrude Nelson, Sam- 
uel Prager, Cyril Pitts, Veranelle Bat- 
son, Elizabeth Gerberich, Dorothy 
Ewing, A. Marentze Nielsen, Edna Oster 
and John Passaretti. Students in the 
synthetic method of the pianoforte were 
heard in an informal program on the 
following evening. 


Pupils of Philip Mittell Give Program 


Philip Mittell, violinist and teacher, 
presented three of his advanced pupils 
in recital at his studio recently. Walter 
Scott, a boy of ten years, who has 
studied with Mr. Mittell for three years, 
disclosed a fine quality of tone and well 
developed musicianship in De Beriot’s 
Concerto No. 7. Joachim Chassman was 
heard in a_ splendid performance of 
Chausson’s Poeme and an_unaccom- 
panied work by Kreisler, and Oscar Was- 
serberger played Glazounoff’s Concerto 
in A Minor and a work by Bazzini with 
technical assurance and artistry. The 
accompanist was Samuel Jospe. 


Master Institute Presents Artists in 
Faculty Concert 


Max Drittler, pianist, and William 
Durieux, ’cellist, gave the first in a series 
of faculty concerts at the Master Insti- 
tute of United Arts on the evening of 
Jan. 20. The artists revealed excellent 
qualities of musicianship in Schumann’s 
Sonata in G Minor and in a program 
which included a Fantasie by Chopin, 
Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, Bach’s Sara- 
bande for ’Cello alone and works by 
Kreisler, Fauré and others. Marion Car- 
ley was the accompanist for Mr. Durieux. 
The artists were given a reception in the 
rooms of Corona Mundi following the 
concert. 


Hans Kindler to Have Active Month 


Hans Kindler, ’cellist, will fulfill many 
important engagements this month. Fol- 
lowing his appearance as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in a pair of con- 
certs on Feb. 1 and 2, he will be heard 
in Germantown, Pa., on Feb. 3; in Glass- 
boro, Pa., on Feb. 4; with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in New York on Feb. 5, 
in Indianapolis on Feb. 8, Chicago on 
Feb. 11, Fargo, N. D., on Feb. 13; Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., on Feb. 15, and at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in Philadelphia on 
Feb. 20. 


Alma Beck to Sing with Philharmonic 


Alma Beck, contralto, will appear as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
in a concert of its educational series to 
be given at Carnegie Hall on Feb. 6. 
Miss Beck has also been engaged for 
the performance of Mahler’s “Das Lied 
von der Erde,” to be given in Cincinnati 
under the baton of Fritz Reiner, in a 
pair of concerts on March 7 and 8. 


Max Jacobs’ Quartet Plays at Hunter 


Max Jacobs’ Quartet was heard recent- 
ly in a concert at Hunter College. The 
program included two widely diversified 
numbers, quartets by Sammartini and 
Jan Brandt-Buys, both of which were 
well played and were heartily applauded. 
The quartet also played shorter num- 
bers by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and Desormes. 
The members of the ehsemble are Max 
Jacobs, Hans Meyer, Carl Binhak and 
Bernard Altschuler. 


American Harpist to Make Debut 


Flora Adler, young American harpist, 
will make her New York début in a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 15. Miss Adler began her musical 
studies in a French convent, continuing 
them later under the guidance of Hep- 
riette Renie, noted French harpist and 
teacher. 


Dushkin to Play New Fairchild Work 

Samuel Dushkin, violinist, who will 
give his second New York recital in Aeo- 
lian Hall on the evening of Feb. 7, will 
include in his program the first public 


performance of Blair Fairchild’s Sonata 
for Violin and Piano. The work is ded- 
icated to Mr. Dushkin and was given its 
first performance by him in Paris for the 
Société Musical Independante several 
years ago. 

Ashley Pettis, pianist, will present his 
all-American program for the first time 
in New York in a recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 8. Mr. Pettis has 
lately gone under the direction of Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson. 


PASSED AWAY 


Henry W. J. Fletcher 








Boston, Jan. 26.—Henry W. J. 
Fletcher, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Chrysostom’s Episcopal Church, 


Wollaston, died on Jan. 20 at the City 
Hospital from peritonitis, following an 
operation for appendicitis. He was born 
in Cheltenham, England, and was 
brought to this country by his parents 
when very young. He attended the En- 
glish High School and studied piano and 
organ with private teachers, also har- 
mony, counterpoint and voice culture 
for choir work. He sang as a boy in 
Grace Church, South Boston, and later 
in St. Ann’s, Dorchester. His next posi- 
tion was with St. Chrysostom’s Church, 
where he continued until the Sunday be- 
fore his death, when he was taken ill 
suddenly. He is survived by a wife and 
five children. W. J. PARKER. 


Richard Barth 


MARBURG, Jan. 15.—Richard Barth, 
conductor and violinist, died here recent- 
ly at the age of seventy-three years. He 
was born in Saxony on June 5, 1850, and 
studied for four years with Joachim in 
Hanover. He was noted for his prowess 
as left-hand performer on his instru- 


ment, and successively filled posts as 
concertmaster in Miinster and Krefeld. 
He was musical director of Marburg 


University prior to 1895, and from that 
year until 1904 conducted the Hamburg 
Philharmonic Concerts. Before his re- 
tirement in 1922, he was director of the 
Hamburg Conservatory. He edited a 
volume of the correspondence of Brahms 
and J. O. Grimm. 


Henry Stewart Brown 


Henry Stewart Brown, baritone, vice- 
president of the Apollo Club and a char- 
ter member of the old organization which 
was formed in 1877, and which subse- 
quently became the Apollo Club, died at 
his home in Brooklyn, on Jan. 13, of 
pneumonia after a brief illness. Mr. 
Brown, who was in his seventy-second 
year, was one of the original members 
of the Dudley Buck Quartet and was so- 
loist for twenty-five years in the choir of 
Holy Trinity Church under Mr. Buck. 
He is survived by his wife, three daugh- 
ters and three grandchildren. 


William H. Kollmer 


William H. Kollmer, violinist, died at 
the Bushwick Hospital, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
23, in his seventy-third year. Mr. Koll- 
mer served in various prominent orches- 
tras for many years, playing ander Leo- 
pold Damrosch, Anton Seidl, Theodore 
Thomas and Walter Damrosch. He also 
played in the orchestra at the Academy 
of Music during the operatic régime 
under Colonel Mapleson. Previous to his 
retirement he had been a member of the 
New York Philharmonic for thirty-seven 
years. He is survived by two sons and 
three daughters. 

Fred C. Kingman 

Boston, Jan. 26.—Fred C. Kingman, 
orchestral player on the _ trombone, 
French horn and viola, and for nineteen 
years president of Local 9, American 
Federation of Musicians, died on Jan. 
22 after a lingering illness. 


W. J. PARKER. 


Emil Schmidt 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 26.—Emil 
Schmidt, until last year first violinist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself in 
the cellar of his home here today. It 
is said that for some time Mr. Schmidt 
had been suffering from melancholia. 


Pankraz Kacsoh 





BuDAPEST, Jan. 16.—Pankraz Kacsoh, 
composer of numerous chamber music 
and other works, died here recently. His 
opera “Dorothea” is scheduled for a 
first performance at the National Opera 
in this city next spring. 
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New Yorkers Throng to Free Concerts at Museum of Art 
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Corridors and Stairs of Metropolitan Museum of Art, Where 40,000 Persons Have Heard Music Free Last Month—Inset: 


NE of the outstanding features of 


the New York musical season since 
the New Year, has been the annual 
series of free concerts, given under the 
direction of David Mannes at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The last of 











given on Saturday evening and was 
heard by an audience that overflowed 
the seating capacity to the stairs and 
corridors. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 40,000 persons heard the four 
programs. 

The orchestra is composed of members 





























te ai li ila 


of the symphonic organizations of the 
city, and under the able leadership of 
Mr. Mannes, has given programs of the 
highest merit. There have been sym- 
phonies by Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and 
others and shorter works by Liszt, 
Wagner, Bach, Berlioz, Nicolai and 
Schubert. 


ii Mi a le ie 


David Mannes, Conductor 
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As in past seasons, there will be an- 


other 


series of four concerts on 


the 


Saturday evenings of March. The first 
was given through the generosity of 


John D. 


Rockefeller, Jr., and the second 


series was last season, sponsored by the 
Juilliard Foundation. 








the first series of four concerts was 
MUSIC BUILDING ADDED TO Maude Fenlon Boellman of Los’ ganization, which performed very credit- kwist, tenor; Ada Weigel Powers, pi- 
Angeles, soprano, was heard by the ably under his capable leadership. Mar- anist; George Clauder, ’cellist, and EF. 
REDLANDS, CAL., COLLEGE members of the Contemporary Club in a_ jorie Moody, accompanied by William Priestly, violinist. Numbers by Ametr'- 
a song recital called “A Song of Life.” Lipp, assisted the club. The officials of can and Swedish composers predomi- 
Zoellner Quartet Concert Opens New She was accompanied by Ida Mae_ the new musical organization are Her- nated in = program, which included 4 
. . soite Travis. C. H. MARSH. bert J. Gurney, president; S. P. Moor- Romance for violin, ’cello and piano by 
$40,000 Hall—Gerhardt in Recital —-—--- house, vice-president; Roscoe R. Ricker, Ada Weigel Powers, played by Mr. 
REDLANDS, CAL., Jan. 26.—Another §chnéevoight to Act as Guest Conductor rpalengs? ——— vai ge = Clauder, Mr. Priestly and the compos 
reorge F. §S. Pearce, librarian. e - 


unit added to the growing equipment at 
the Fine Arts College of the University 
here, a new music building, was formally 
opened recently with a concert by the 
Zoellner Quartet. A small recital hall 
is a feature of this new building, and 
its acoustics were pronounced ideal for 
chamber music, by Jos. Zoellner, Sr., 
founder of the quartet and head of the 
violin department of the College. The 
building cost $40,000, and is a duplicate 
in size and architecture of the music 
building erected two years ago. 

The Spinet Club presented Elena Ger- 
hardt recently at the Wyatt Opera 
House before an enthusiastic audience. 
Mme. Gerhardt had chosen an _ all- 
German program of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Strauss, but sub- 
stituted an English group for the six 
Strauss songs. The audience indicated 
its decided preference for the Brahms 
group, which was sung in German. 


in Boston 

Boston, Jan. 25.—The trustees of the 
Boston Symphony, with Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor, will entertain George 
Schnéevoigt, who is to be guest conduc- 
tor of the Symphony on March 7 and 3. 
Mr. Monteux is to conduct the People’s 
Symphony at one concert before he re- 
turns to Paris. Since he is relatively 
free from other work during Mr. Schnée- 
voigt’s stay, he has accepted the invi- 
tation for Sunday afternoon, March 9. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Wollaston Orchestral Club Gives First 
Concert 


WOLLASTON, MAss., Jan. 28.—The 
Wollaston Orchestral Club made its first 
appearance on Friday, Jan. 18, at the 
High School auditorium. Frank L. Mac- 
Donald conducted the newly formed or- 





music committee consists of Frank L. 
MacDonald, Marion Moorhouse and Ade- 
laide Sutherland. ee 





Hear Chamber Music Work by Nutley 
Composer 


NuTLEy, N. J., Jan. 26.—A concert 
was given by the Women’s Club on Jan. 
18 at the Community House for the 
benefit of the Clubhouse Purchase Fund. 
The assisting artists were Charlotte 
Hamilton, contralto; Samuel Ljung- 


San Carlo Forces Sing ““Bohame” 


Springfield, Ohio 


in 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Jan. 26.—The Sa! 


Carlo 


Opera Company 


cini’s “Bohéme” with Anna Fitziu in 


leading soprano réle, on Jan. 15. 
which was very well received, 


opera, 


tracted the largest audience of the 


son. 


The Sistine Choir, 


presented Pu 


1 
Tne 


The 


qt 


Monsignor Rell 


conductor, gave an interesting progra! 
of religious music on Jan. 19. 
ANNA MARIE TENNANT. 














KURTZMANN PIANOS 


~~ Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C: ‘KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-836 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 


finest now made. 


They contain more valu- 


able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


PAUL 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. 


Send for 


Manufactured by 

G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
illustrated Art Catalogue 








BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 


Players with 
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An Artistic Triumph. 
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MUSICAL ALLIANCE STRIDES ON 
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The Sixth Annual Meeting and Dinner of The Musical Alliance 
of the United States held at the Hotel Brevoort on Tuesday, 
Jan. 22—Nearly 300 Persons Prominent in the Musical 
and Art World Attended and It Was Generally Conceded 
That It Was by Far the Most Successful Indeed Enthusi- 
astic Assembly of Those Who Are Interested in This Move- 
ment—Opening Address Made by the President, John C. 
Freund, in Which He Reported the Great Progress of the 
| Movement, Produced at Its Close an Ovation—The Meeting 
' Was Made Notable and Interesting by the Comparison of 
| the Condition of Musicians a Few Decades Ago with What 
It Is Today Made by Joseph N. Weber, President of the 
National Federation of Musicians—Great Interest Shown 
| in the Address of the Hon. Murray Hulbert, Who, in a 
| Bright and Witty Talk Described the Movement to Estab- 
lish a Municipal Center for Music and Art—Interesting 
and Humorous Address Made by Fortune Gallo, Director 
of the San Carlo Company—Addresses by Hans Schneider 
of Providence, R. I., C. M. Tremaine, Director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Well Known Music Teacher and Artist and 
the Baroness Von Klenner, President of the National 


Opera Club 


ROBABLY no more genial and in- 
deed enthusiastic meeting of 
prominent professionals in the musi- 
cal world has ever been held than the 
one which took place on Jan. 22 at the 
old Brevoort Hotel on Fifth Avenue. 
The attendance was more than double 
that of last year—in fact, the large 
banquet hall was almost overcrowded. 
Among those present were: The Hon. 
Murray Hulbert, Acting Mayor, and 
Mrs. Hulbert; Hon. Joseph Haag, 
assistant to the Mayor, and Mrs. Haag; 
Joseph N. Weber, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians; 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon. 


Also Merle Alcock of the Metropolitan, 
and Mr. Alcock; Cecil Arden of the 
Metropolitan; A. Buzzi-Peccia, Prof. 
Henry T. Fleck of Hunter College; 
Baroness Katherine Von Klenner, presi- 
dent of the National Opera Club; Mrs. 
Mary G. Reed, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Music Clubs; 
Josef Stransky, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Cahier, C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music; Mr. and Mrs. Carl Fiqué of 
the Musical Institute in Brooklyn; 
Toscha Seidel and Mrs. Seidel, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wade Hinshaw. 

Also Fortune Gallo, general director 
of the San Carlo Opera Company; Hans 
Schneider of Providence, R. I.; Maud 
Morgan of the National Association of 
Harpists; L. Camilieri, conductor of the 
People’s Chorus; Mrs. William Cowen of 
the Stadium Concerts, and Mr. Cowen; 
Mrs. Leila Cannes, president of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Viafora, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Franko Goldman, Dr. P. M. Marafioti 
and Mrs. Marafioti, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Anderson. 


Also Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, Alberto 
Bimboni, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Carter S. Cole, David Scheetz Craig of 
Seattle, Wash.; Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, 
Mile. Yvonne de Treville, Mrs. Julian 
Edwards, Mrs. John C. Freund, Annie 
Friedberg, J. Friedman, Jr.; Mme. Nana 
Genovese, Adelaide Gescheidt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paulo Gruppe, Evelyn Hopper. 


Also Dicie Howell, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss, Sascha Jacobsen, Mrs. 
Florence F. Jenkins, president of the 
Verdi Club; Mme. Minna Kaufmann, 
Paul Kempf, editor of The Musician, 
and Mrs. Kempf; Sergei Klibansky, Mr. 
and Mrs. Christiaan Kriens, Charlotte 
Lund, Anne McDonough, Jacques Mayer, 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer Miner and Mr. 





Miner, Ivan Narodny, Mme. Andres 
Parker, N. Val Peavey, Ashley Pettis, 
Frantz Proschowsky, Mr. and Mrs. 


Orlando Rouland, Dr. Cornelius Rybner 
of Columbia University. 


Also Felix Salmond, the noted ’cellist, 
and Mrs. Salmond; Jackson D. Salter of 
Evans & Salter, managers of Mme. Galli- 
Curci, and Mrs. Salter; Mr. and Mrs. 
Sumner Salter, Carlos Salzedo, Lazare 
Saminsky, Mr. and Mrs. L. Samoiloff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Schlieder, Mrs. 
E. Robert Schmitz, Mme. Amy Ray 
Sewards and Mr. Sewards, Bernard 
Sinsheimer, conductor of the Westchester 
Art Association; Avery Strakosch. 


Also H. Whitney Tew, W. Henri Zay, 
J. W. Brown, editor of Editor and Pub- 
lisher; Grace Ade, Julia Allen, Wilfrid 
E. Anthony, Mrs. Nancy Armstrong, 
Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, Arthur Bam- 
forth, Mr. and Mrs. George F. Bauer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustave L. Becker, Maree 
R. Blair, Mrs. Emma R. Burns and 
Reginald Burns, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Nelson Burritt, Mr. and Mrs. Francois 
Capouilliez, Nora Caroe, Mrs. J. Cartall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest T. Carter, Mrs. 
Martin J. Clement, Mme. Colombati, 
Thomas Conroy, Howard W. Cook, 
Helene Covi, Mr. and Mrs. Hal Crain, 
Mme. Emma A. Dambmann. 


Also Louise Davidson, Adele Deming, 
Mrs. De Soler, Ethel Dobson, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. 
William J. Dougherty, Mrs. Florence 
Eckstrom, Mrs. A. Eller, May Eller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Finkelstein, 
Marjory M. Fisher, Mary Elizabeth 
Ford, Hermann G. Friedmann, Mr. and 
Mrs. Salvatore Fucito, Weston Gales, 
James A. Gallagher, Philip Gordon, 
Vladimir Graffman and Miss Giana 
Graffman, Charles F. Greaves, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Green, Howard Hanson, 
Mrs. Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, Marion 
Holcombe, Mrs. Eve Horan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Julius D. Horvath, Kenneth S. 
Clark. 


Also Rosalie Housman, Caroline Lowe 
Hovey, Alfred Human, Martin Jenter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Johnson, Mr. 
Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kaufman, 
Louis Keila, William J. Kerngood, Marie 
King, R. M. Knerr, Carl V. Lachmund, 
Dr. Leonard Landis, Dorothy Lawton, 
Leopold Levy, Jeanne MacDonald, Mrs. 
Morton McDonald, Mr. and Mrs. James 
J. McKenna, John Majeski, Dr. Arthur 
D. Mayer. 

Also Marie Miller, Miss Miloradovich, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicola A. Montani, Tali 
Esen Morgan, Agnes Newlands, P. J. 
Nolan, Ethel Peyser, Stanley Philps, 


Mr. and Mrs. Conal O’C. Quirke, Adele 
Rankin, Ruth Reid. 

Also Mrs. Arthur R. Reis, Hedwig R. 
Rochow, Mr. and Mrs. Carl M. Roeder, 
R. Sapio, Stuart Smith, Harry R. Spier, 
M. B. Swaab, Edwin Swain, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Tamme, Rex Tillson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Van Kirk, Edgar Varese, Mr. and 
Mrs. Villar, Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Ignatz 
Waghalter, John Walsh, Anne Weeks, 
Dr. J. F. Weston, Emerson Whithorne, 
Nikola Zan, Mrs. Angela Zevely and 
many others. 

Among those who were prevented at 
the last moment by professional en- 
gagements or illness from coming and 
who sent warm letters and telegrams of 
encouragement were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger, Harriet 
Ware Krumbhaar and Mr. Krumbhaar, 
Umberto Sorrentino, W. L. Coghill, 
Henry  Lefkowitch, Josef Lemaire, 
Judge Samuel D, Levy of the Children’s 
Court, and Mrs. Levy, Jeanne Gordon, 
Alexander Russell, Geoffrey O’Hara, 
Margaret Matzenauer, J. Lawrence Erb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pietro A. Yon, S. Con- 
stantino Yon and Lina Yon, Clarence 
Adler, Morgan Kingston, Marie Kieck- 
hoefer, Helen Scoville, Frederick Gun- 
ster, Henrietta Speke-Seeley, Edoardo 
Petri, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Rector 
Stephens, Earle D. Laros, Jules Daiber, 
Florence Macbeth, Queena Mario, Mau- 
rice Halperson. 


JOHN C. FREUND’S ADDRESS 


The president of thé alliance, Mr. 
John C. Freund, on rising was received 
with generous applause. He said: 

This is the sixth annual meeting of 
the Musical Alliance. The past year 
has been one of distinct progress in the 
furtherance of the particular aims which 
the Alliance has and which, for the sake 
of those who have not been with us be- 
fore, are as follows: 

To demand full recognition for 
music and for all workers in the 
musical field and musical industries 
as vital factors in the national, 
civic and home life. 

To work for the introduction of 
music with the necessary musical 
instruments into the public schools 
with proper credit for efficiency in 
study. 

To induce municipalities to pro- 
vide funds for music for the people. 

To encourage composers, singers, 


players, conductors. and music 
teachers resident in the United 
States. 


To oppose all attempts to dis- 
criminate against American music 


or American musicians—regard- 
less of merit—on account of na- 
tionality. 


To favor the establishment of a 
National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of 
Fine Arts be established in the na- 
tional government and a Secretary 
of Fine Arts be a member of the 
Cabinet. 

At the present time bills are in 
Congress sponsored by Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida and Hon. Sterling of 
South Dakota in the Senate and Mr. 
Reed of New York in the House of 
Representatives for the establishment of 
a National Conservatory of Music and 
also of a Department of Fine Arts with 
a Secretary. 


Congressmen Aid Movement 


Besides the two Senators and Mr. 
Reed, I have received only the other day 
from my old friend of forty years’ 
standing, Congressman Julius Kahn of 
California, a kindly greeting. There is 
another Congressman, too, who is wholly 
with us, a New Yorker, Sol Bloom, 
formerly music publisher, and there are 
many others. 

While great progress has been made, 
more would have been made had it not 
been that this has been a period of re- 
trenchment at Washington, and so work 
of a cultural and remedial character 
must await its time. I trust, though, 
that the day is not far distant when we 
shall have the recognition by the Ameri- 
can government of the value to the 
individual home as well as to the nation 
of the cultural influences. 


IN TWO SECTIONS 








Must Support Lawmakers Who Have 
Bills in Congress 


Let me be frank and tell you that one 
of the obstacles to our progress lies in 
the well founded complaint on the part 
of those progressive men in our national 
legislature who want to help our cause, 
who say that they have not received the 
support from the musical world, and 
especially from the musical organiza- 
tions, which they had a right to expect; 
and this, strange to say, is not because 
the members of the musical world and 
the various musical organizations have 
not taken any interest in these matters, 
but simply from their inconceivable 
neglect in forwarding to those who have 
these matters in charge in the Senate 
and House of Representatives their en- 
dorsement of the bills which are now 
in Congress and which await a public 
hearing. 

Would you believe it that when great 
musical and other organizations at 
their conventions and meetings have 
endorsed the specific bills which are 
now in Congress, they put these endorse- 
ments on the minutes and let it go at 
that? They never thought it was of the 
greatest importance to forward the 
resolutions that they had adopted to the 
Senators and Congressmen, who are only 
too anxious to aid in a movement for 
the furtherance of that culture which 
must be relied upon if we are ever to take 
our place among the great nations of 
the world. 

So I would suggest to you, especially 
to those of you who are members of 
musical organizations, that if you think 
well, as no doubt you do, of the effort 
now being made in Congress to recog- 
nize your art, that when you do pass 
a resolution, you send a copy of it to 
those men in Congress who are only 
too anxious to add dignity to your pro- 
fession and further the cause you love. 

As I have told you before, the work 
of the Alliance, which is established for 
the purposes that I have announced, was 
never destined to be conducted with a 
brass band accompaniment. We have 
been enabled so far to enlist a large 
number of prominent musicians and 
music-lovers in the purpose of working 
on certain definite lines instead of as 
formerly working for those individual 
ends that appeal to them. 


Alliance Members Represent Largest 
Musical Organizations 


At the present time the Alliance in- 
cludes some 1265 members, many of 
them representing some of the largest 
musical organizations in the country, 
and all, without exception, of high stand- 
ing. They represent nearly two-thirds 
of a million workers in the world of 
music. The purpose was not to have 
a large membership but a representative 
one. Some of our old members have 
passed out, among them our dear friend 
Caruso; that talented young tenor, 
Reed Miller; W. H. Humiston, the critic 
and writer, and many others that I 
could mention. 

The value of cooperation need not be 
discussed, and when leading spirits in 
the world of music, art, the drama, 
literature, once get together, once exer- 
cise their influence, once place before 
the national legislature the need of ac- 
tion we shall win the battle we have 
been fighting. Our efforts are all the 
more imperative because we know that 
for years before the great war thou- 
sands of our young people were forced 
to go overseas for recognition, not for 
their musical and artistic education, but 
in order that they might return to us 
with the hallmark of Europcan indorse- 
ment which we made indispensable. 

The Alliance is conducted on the most 
economic basis. It has no salaried posi- 
tions, its expenses are modest—there are 
no charges for office rent or any ex- 
penses indeed except the necessary sta- 
tionery and printing. 


How the Alliance Has Helped 


It has been amply demonstrated 
through the large amount of correspon- 
dence which comes to us that the Alliance 
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has been greatly helpful in improving 
the situation with regard to music in the 
public schools, where we must begin if 
we are ever to be in the proper sense 
a musical people. 

It has had its influence in inducing 
artists, players as well as singers, to 
give all-American programs and show 
the world that there is such a person 
as an American composer, which had 
been denied even by some of our promi- 
nent critics. 

It has been of help in starting many 
community choruses, the movement for 
which has now swept the country, and 
has already made great progress in 
causing the use of the better class of 
music by these choruses. 

It has done a great deal to offset the 
natural prejudice for everything and 
everybody foreign, which grew out of 
our constructive period when we had 
to depend upon the Old World for our 
music, literature, drama and our art. 

It is largely responsible for the fact 
that our leading conductors’. today, 
foreign as well as American, give com- 
positions by Americans, which a few 
zrnes ago they would not have ventured 
to do. 

We alone of all the great nations have 
no art standards, no recognition by the 
government of music, the drama, science 
and the arts, no support of great schools 
to develop the talent that often starves 
in our midst. 

Europe honors its great men and 
women in music and the arts, in science, 
confers titles and decorations on them. 


Pleads for Recognition of the 
American Musician 

We honor the exploits of  states- 

men, military and naval leaders, but 


we do not honor the great victors of 
peace in industry, invention, commerce, 
in music, art, the drama and the science, 
who have done so much for our progress 
as a nation. 

We have seen foreign nations honor 
many Americans who have been almost 
neglected at home till they received the 
hallmark of European indorsement. 

One of the reasons for this is that 
our politicians, who only know the vote, 
have no use for the musician, who 
doesn’t register and doesn’t vote. 

The idea of the Alliance came to me 
from my public work, where during ten 
years I visited over 120 cities and spoke 
to half a million people and half a 
million high school children. My ex- 
periences showed me that we had a num- 
ber of good people working without any 
concerted aims “to do something for 
music.” Some were interested in a sym- 
phony orchestra. Some wanted to further 
local opera. Others wanted to help music 
in the schools. Others were interested 
in pageants with music. Others went 
in for local bands, but there was no 
common purpose and each one of these 
organizations was a law unto itself. 


A Common Interest 


Perhaps the one great work which the 
Alliance has accomplished so far is that 
it has imbued the musical world, pro- 
fessionals as well as amateurs, with the 
idea that they have a common interest. 
That is perhaps the great good which 
has been accomplished by Mr. Bok with 
his magnificent donation of $100,000 as 
a reward for the person who could 
formulate out an effective, workable plan 
for universal peace. 

The world has been mentally con- 
trolled with the idea of war. The little 
children start with toys of soldiers, 
cannon. The value of the destructive 
forces is imbred into the child’s mind. 
What this has meant the conflict of 
nations and the great World War has 
shown us. 

We are, however, just beginning to 
realize the value of the constructive 
forces, the need of instilling into the 
children the idea of harmony, of co- 
operation and, above all, of service to 
humanity through which we may com- 
bat and overcome the forces of evil. 


Civilization at Stake 


Our existence, our civilization, is at 
stake, for the next war will begin where 
the last war ended, and what this means 
you can realize when I tell you that I 
believe there are three men who have in 
their possession a formula for a gas so 
deadly that if let down from a few 
bombing planes could wipe out all life, 
human and animal, all vegetation in the 
city of New York within a few hours. 
Indeed, could we have a greater criticism 
of our so-called civilization than the fact 
that as soon as we have brought avia- 
tion to something like a practical issue, 


they started to manufacture bombing 
aeroplanes. The idea seems almost 
ludicrous that we must look to the cul- 
tural influences, particularly to music, 
as well as religion for humanity’s hope 
in the future, but time will show ’tis 
no idle dream. 

To preach the doctrine of peace among 
men, to which music, which begins where 
words end, which whispers to us of im- 
mortality, can contribute so much, is the 
underlying purpose which has animated 
those who have worked with us, some of 
whom have passed out. 


$800,000,000 for Music in U. S. 


In 1913, when I brought out the fact 
that this country was spending the in- 
credible amount of six hundred million 
dollars a year on music in all its forms, 
musical education, musical instruments, 
the musical industries—more than we 
were then spending on the army and 
navy and the apple and butter crops 
wouldn’t make that sum—it made a 
worldwide sensation. This sum today 
has grown to nearly eight hundred mil- 
lions a year, more than the whole world 
together spends on any such purpose. 

Connected with this expenditure there 
is a great army of intelligent, intellec- 
tual, progressive, cultured people, not 
alone the professionals but the amateurs. 
If this great army ever asserts itself, it 
will go far to prove the right of democ- 
racy to exist and rule. 

As some of you know when I brought 
out these facts, they were sent broad- 
cast through the Associated Press, ex- 
citing international surprise. Calls came 
from the whole country and so I was 
out and made addresses, though not as 
a paid lecturer. 

To give you briefly some idea of my 
work, let me say that in the last few 
weeks of the past season and the be- 
ginning of this, I spoke to between 
eight and ten thousand people, to nearly 
three thousand up at the City College, 
some twelve hundred or more at the 
great convention of women’s music clubs 
in New York State, to twelve hundred 
at a symphony concert in Morristown, 
N. J., to something like twelve hun- 
dred women at the great convention 
of the New Jersey women’s clubs, and 
so it has gone. 

For some time before that I had deter- 
mined to depart from the original slogan, 
as I might term it, of my addresses. 
which were more or less anecdotal and 
described our musical progress and the 
progress of our wonderful musical in- 
dustries, which today, though many know 
it not, lead the world in quality as well 
as quantity. 


How to Reach the Great Masses 


I found that in order to reach the 
great inert mass composed of good 
people living in comfortable homes, in 
order to reach the business men, it was 
necessary to depart from the idea of 
trying to appeal to them on the ground 
that they should do something for music 
but rather to demonstrate to them as 
forcibly as was possible what music can 
do for all of us. 

This idea came to me as I was invited 
to speak in factories before great 
masses of working people. There I 
realized that the individual no longer 
makes a watch or a pair of shoes or 
anything indeed but he stands or sits in 
front of a machine doing one little job 
day in and day out, week in and week 
out, year in and year out, so that all 
the pep goes out of him. 

That, my friends, indeed is one of the 
great causes of our so-called labor un- 
rest. It is because through our inven- 
tive genius, through our wonderful in- 
dustrial development we have condemned 
the individual to what is. virtually 
slavery. Do you wonder when the day 
is done they ask, what are we getting 
out of it? 

But with the introduction of music 
into the factory life—of which I am 
proud to say I was one of the first advo- 
cates—not merely during lunch time or 
after, an entire change comes over the 
scene—the mind of the worker being on 
the music, he forgets the monotonous 
toil. 

Indeed. my friends, one of the great 
causes of our troubles may be summed 
up in the word “monotony.” Same stunt 
every day, from home to factory or of- 
fice or studio, the same faces, the same 
struggle for the dollar till we naturally 
ask, Is it worth living? What do we 
get out of it? Here music can help! 


How Music Inspires the Children 


If you have been as I have and stood 
on a platform in the far West and wit- 
nessed 1200 high school children come in 
singing to the music of their own orches- 
tra of sixty or seventy pieces, in which 





orchestra there were girls as well as 


boys, colored children as well as white, - 


you would have experienced a sensation 
which you would never have forgotten. 
You would have realized the inspiration 
to the young of music with which to 
begin the day’s work. ; 

Many of you who know only music 
as an art deserving of your finest efforts 
have not yet realized that it has even 
a higher purpose than to cater to the 
esthetic enjoyment of the cultured few. 
What can be done to sustain those who 
toil you could realize if you had been 
at one of the great concerts in Central 
Park, and fifty thousand people were 
entranced as they listened, many of 
whom had to walk there because they 
lacked even the carfare. 


When 26 Nationalities Sang in a 
West Virginia Factory 


In one place, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
they told me there were twenty-six dif- 
ferent nationalities, many of whom 
couldn’t understand English. Many of 
them couldn’t speak English, but they 
had all learned to sing with a vigor and 
life that was appealing, “My Country 
’Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty.” 

Then I realized what can be done to 
Americanize our’ alien population 
through the instrumentality of music. 

You realize that where there is music 
in the home, the boy brings home a bet- 
ter type of girl and the girl brings home 
a better type of boy. The home is the 
basis of all civilization. 

And look you at that poor tired 
mother who has just gotten the man off 
to business, the children to school after 
breakfast and now she has the daily 
stunt of cleaning up, the marketing, 
then the lunch for the children, later 
the sewing, the dinner for the children, 
the man to receive who perhaps is too 
tired to take her out even to a movie. 
She thinks of her lost youth and won- 
ders what it is all for. But as her little 
boy, a cripple, starts up the talking ma- 
chine or a player piano, the lines of her 
face disappear and then she goes at her 
work with new hope, new courage. 


Musicians the Pioneers of Progress 


What music has meant in war time, 
in the hospitals, infirmaries we know. 
Indeed, there is scarcely any human ac- 
tivity where this wondrous force cannot 
be made effective to civilize and above all 
to humanize us, and that is why, you 
musicians, you music teachers, though 
perhaps some of you have not yet real- 
ized the value of music in its broad 
sense, are deserving of all possible 
recognition and encouragement, and yet, 
sad to say, we know that when times 
get hard the very first person perhaps 
to be cut out is the music teacher. 

You are among the great pioneers 
of human progress! 

When the idea was brought up of 
such an Alliance, it was determined to 
make the dues very modest, just a dol- 
lar a year. With regard to the financial 
condition of the Alliance, let me say that 
it has coming to it for dues quite a sum, 
particularly from those who do not like 
to send a single dollar but wait till they 
owe for two or three years. It has a 
deposit to its credit in the Bankers 
Trust Company of about five hundred 
dollars. It has no debts or obligations 
of any kind. 


A Wholly Altruistic Movement 


It is a wholly altruistic effort to hold 
a few representative people together 
who are not alone interested in music 
but in our cultural life, who realize the 
value of that cultural life, and who real- 
ize, too, that if we would be worthy of 
the life which through Divine intelli- 
gence has come to us, it must be be- 
cause we are animated by something 
more than the hunt for the dollar, in- 
dividual success, the accumulation of 
property and the ability to indulge in 
extravagant and often useless pleasure. 


Need of Central Organization 


If you saw the correspondence we 
receive, you would be surprised to know 
of the great need there is for some 
central organization, which can sustain 
those who are sincerely anxious to pro- 
mote a great cause and work on certain 
lines for certain definite ends. 


Hitherto, as you must know, the mem- 
bers of the great musical world, indeed 
of the great world of art, has been torn 
asunder by all kinds of rivalries and 
jealousies, not realizing that they had a 
common interest and that their great 
enemy is the indifference, the ignorance, 
even the opposition of the inert mass 
with which they have to contend. 


It is precisely through such organi- 


zations that we are going to show the 
world that we are not merely material- 
ists, hungry for the dollar but that we 
can produce great composers, great 
players, great artists and that in our 
national government we give recogni- 
tion to our own talent and do not force 
it to starve while we accept anything 
and everything that has the foreign hall- 
mark. 

Serious disabilities will not permit me 
to be with you much longer and so I 
will have to leave to stronger and 
worthier hands the movement which, as 
I said, is wholly altruistic, wholly un- 
selfish and so should appeal to your 
finer feeling, and enlist at least your 
good will and such kindly support as 
you may see fit to give it. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Freund’s 
address the audience rose and applauded 
for several minutes. 

The president introduced as the first 
speaker Mr. Joseph N. Weber, president 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, an organization of over 150,000 
members, who include all the players in 
our orchestras and bands in this coun- 
try and Canada. 

He gave Mr. Weber the credit of hav- 
ing during the last quarter of a century 
raised the status of the working musi- 
cian from a condition that was almost 
abject to one where he would earn at 
least enough to support himself and his 
family in at least a decent manner. This 
Mr. Weber had done by his wonderful 
tact, his able guidance, his irrepressible 
courage and his sense of justice to the 
various interests involved. 


JOSEPH N. WEBER’S ADDRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen: It is true that 
I am the president of the organized mu- 
sicians of the United States and Canada, 
which includes them all, all the repre- 
sentatives of symphony orchestras and 
bands as well as the theater musicians. 
The reason for the success of the organi- 
zation is that the necessity therefor ex- 
isted. The musicians of the North Amer- 
ican continent more than a generation 
ago realized that they were individually 
absolutely incompetent to take care of 
their interests and to advance their ma- 
terial welfare. Therefore, in the prin- 
cipal cities of our country, musical unions 
sprang up and these musical unions 
founded by the musicians in one city 
were used by the employers to the detri- 
ment of the musicians in other cities. 

They then found it necessary to form 
an international organization and today 
we find all representative musicians, any- 
body in band and orchestra work, as 
members of that organization. 

The mission of the Federation was to 
help the material welfare of the musi- 
cians. As long as the musicians were 
not organized the employer wanted to 
keep them on a low material plane, sim- 
ply getting the musicians who were the 
cheapest, very often regardless of the 
musical qualities of the applicant, for 
positions in bands or orchestras. 


Secured Decent Wage for Musicians 


Today the Federation is a working or- 
ganization. The members are active in 
the field of music, but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that in all bands and or- 
chestras, large and small, from the musi- 
cian who plays dance music to the mu- 
sician who plays at a reception, etc., 
that all the musicians are artists. The 
aim and object of the American Federa- 
tion was simply this, that every man, 
no matter what his musical qualifica- 
tions may be, is entitled to a living wage 
and through methods perhaps not appeal- 
ing to the employer and many, many of 
our citizens who do not understand the 
situation, we have raised the material 
standard of the musicians in this country 
and today he at least receives a some- 
what decent wage for his services. 

It cannot be said with truth that musi- 
cians should not be organized, for I have 
yet to see a musician that plays less well 
for the reason that at least his recom- 
pense is such as to permit him to live 
somewhat decently. So the aims and ob- 
jects of the Federation are to protect 
the members of the organization and 
thereby prevent the lowering of the ma- 
terial standard of the musicians where 
you could find nothing but misery and 
want in the majority of the homes of the 
best instrumentalists that this country 
has ever seen. That was the condition 
of the musician when the Federation was 
organized. 

I freely admit that it is an absolutely 
militant organization. It is against the 
employer who is bound to lower the wel- 
fare of our members. We simply with- 
draw from him all of the musicians 
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through the continent and thereby force 
him to subscribe to our requirements, 
which are just. 

“Absolutely Fair with the Employer” 


When the musicians in New York were 
first organized they stood alone, having 
no other organization of that same kind 
in any other city of the United States 
and Canada. The employer simply im- 
ported his musicians from some other 
city and the salaries paid in New York 
were from $9 to $20 a week for your 
finest instrumentalists. Today, by reason 
of the fact that through the power of 
the national federation, the cheapest 





wage paid in the city of New York is 
$65 per week to $80 per week in the 
larger picture houses, and in such in- 
stances where the position looks for the 
man the wages are higher. In the Metro- 
politan the members of the orchestra re- 
ceive as a minimum wage in the neigh- 
borhood of $110 per week, judging that 
every musician in that orchestra is at 
least as big an artist as the people ap- 
pearing on the stage. 

So much for the activities of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. 

We are absolutely fair with the em- 
ployer. We never permit a strike unless 
employer and employee meet at a confer- 
ence table and the Federation tries to 
bring them together, and 98 per cent 
of the controversies are settled at the 


TO 


A FEW OF THE DISTINGUISHED PERSONALITIES 


1, Herbert Witherspoon, Noted Singer and Pedagogue: 2, Baroness Von Klenner, President of the National Opera Club; 3, 
American Federation of Musicians; 





conference table—a record which no other 
labor organization can show. 


Duty to Elevate Art 


We lift the position of music in the 
entire country by reason of teaching the 
musician to respect himself. No longer 
are the professional musicians consid- 
ered as social outcasts. Today, through 
this organization, the position of the 
musician has been so raised that he is 
sure to receive a respectful hearing, no 
matter from whom it is requested. 
Through this the musician has learned to 
respect himself, and long before the act 
of prohibition came in, the musician, 
through his organization and through 
learning to respect himself, has himself 
raised his social standing and so be- 


Fortune 
5, John C. Freund, President of the 
Hans Schneider, Well-Known Providence, R. L., Musician; 8, Joseph Haag, Assistant to the Mayor of New York; 
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Gallo. General Director of the San Carlo 
Musical Alliance. and Editor of “Musical 


came highly temperate and when com- 
pared with many others in any walk of 
life, you will find less intemperance 
among us musicians. 

Nor is this all. We recognize that as 
musicians we have the duty to raise up 
the art if possible. We have recognized 
a generation ago that the standard of 
music must go with the musician to en- 
title him to a position in our leading or- 
chestras. As a result, not for the purpose 
of advancing music or making the orches- 
tra better, but for the purpose of keep- 
ing the standard of wages low in this 
country, our foreign born conductors im- 
ported a new batch of musicians to take 
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the place of those that they had brought 
to this country a year or two before. 

I want you to understand that we have 
nothing against the representatives of 
the art in the old country, but we have 
a right to protect ourselves against the 
circumstances that they were using to 
keep our position low and prevent us 
from raising our standard of life. 

The Federation became militant. One 
fine day our foreign conductors were con- 
fronted with the fact that every member 
of the symphony orchestra whose con- 
ductor had again made efforts to im- 
port a new batch of musicians, could not 
play in that orchestra. The result was 
that the foreigners had to stay in Europe. 

It is true that in success is found the 
shadow of the efforts of one man, but it 
was not true of the forming of the Fed- 
eration. The want was felt for organi- 
zation, for collective effort for the reason 
that it was necessary as the musician’s 
material standards sunk lower and lower, 
and so the American Federation was 
— upon the musicians by sheer neces- 
sity. 


Warm Tribute to Mr. Freund 


But when I say that the success of 
many, many organizations are simply 
the shadow of efforts of one man, I want 
to say that in this respect our friend, 
Mr. Freund, is an outstanding figure. 
To him and to no one else is the organi- 
zation of The Musical Alliance traceable. 
He approached me some years ago with 
the question whether our organization 
would be in sympathy with his aims and 
his efforts. What could appeal to the 
American musician more than bringing 
music to the masses and that is exactly 
what the efforts of Mr. Freund repre- 
sented. 

I advised Mr. Freund that we were 
heart and soul with him and he could 
count on us, and I am sure we have 
never failed him. 

As far _as the establishment of a 
National Conservatory of Music is con- 
cerned, you forget that fourteen years 
ago we passed resolutions in our con- 
ventions and we tried to interest Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, and that if ef- 
forts of only one organization cannot 
make any impression on the legislature 
but just as soon as the legislators find 
that millions of citizens insist that we 
are In need of a National Conservatory 
of Music, you will get your National 
Conservatory of Music. 

As to music teachers and music in our 

public schools, who could object to any- 
thing that is to advance the culture of 
our people and what agent could be more 
important in this regard than music. 
Music is an intellectual, absolute neces- 
sity and no one recognized this fact 
more than the past President of the 
United States, Mr. Wilson. 
_ During the war he stated that music 
is necessary for the people and when 
General Crawford issued his “work or 
fight” order and threatened to take the 
musicians out of the orchestras and 
theaters of this country, I went to Wash- 
ington and said: “General Crawford, the 
President of the United States said 
that music is necessary and you cer- 
tainly cannot argue with this truism for 
or against it. How are we to fill the 
orchestras. in the theaters if you take 
our musicians and put them in the fac- 
tories for the reason that in your opin- 
ion music is not necessary?” and Gen- 
eral Crawford agreed and the order was 
at once modified in my presence leaving 
the musicians in their places. 


Need of Qualified Teachers in the 
Schools 


In conclusion I want to say that I 
think your toastmaster agrees with me 
when [I say that we have the teaching 
of music in schools, and we have it in 
some states and some cities, but we have 
not the fully qualified teachers. I have 
seen teachers in music schools in large 
cities who scarcely knew the rudiments 
of music but simply through political 
and other influences were appointed as 
teachers of music in the schools, and 
that today is the reason that even 
though in many cities music is taught 
in schools that that effort to advance 
the culture of music and bring to the 
masses in an intelligent way has yet 
failed through the incompetence of the 
teachers in schools. 

Today the man or woman applying 
to teach music should be qualified for 
the position, and if need The Musical 
Alliance should insist that he must hold 
a diploma from the state. If that is 


not done, music in schools may perhaps 
create an appetite for jazz or ragtime 
music, but we are not bringing the 
children nearer to the appreciation of 
that which is really art. 


As for Mr. Freund, I repeat again 
that in bringing music to the masses, in 
advancing the culture of the people, in 
developing the art of music, through 
forcing the government to take recogni- 
tion thereof, he is the one outstanding 
figure. -I know even if he were to pass 
away—which we hope will not be for 
many, many years—your organization is 
on a solid basis and it will naturally 
force the government to recognize the 
fact that you must have a Ministry of 
Fine Arts. And when the history of music 
will be written, when we will have Amer- 
ican directors, recognize our American 
composers, it will be traceable to the 
efforts of Mr. Freund and a more illus- 
trious name will never appear in the 
history of music in America than his 
name. 

Injustice to Our Own Talent 


Today we have in America the lead- 
ing symphony orchestras in the world. 
A few weeks ago I heard the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hertz. In Los Angeles 
I listened to another symphony orchestra. 
I heard the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and I dare 
say that better orchestras cannot be 
found anywhere else, to say nothing of 
the institution at the Metropolitan, 
which in my opinion is the most repre- 
sentative institution of its kind in the 
entire world and yet an American talent 
will not find recognition unless it has 
the approval of Europe. This is an in- 
justice and as soon as the American 
people begin to realize that if they do 
not recognize their own talent unless 
it has a European mark of approval, it 
really does mean that they are giving to 
themselves a very poor evidence of jus- 
tice so far as their own talents and 
qualifications are concerned. (Applause) 

Ladies and gentlemen, said the presi- 
dent, there is a man who came to us 
almost from a sick bed. He has had 
today more than eight hours of listen- 
ing to speakers with regard to the plan 
to make a fine temple of music and art 
for which money can be raised if the 
site can be selected. 

I allude to the Hon. Murray Hulbert, 
friend of many years’ standing, who 
has always been interested in music, 
art, the drama and who is primarily the 
cause that this present municipality is 
the first in the history of New York to 
take an intelligent interest in music for 
the masses. 

I shall ask Mr. Hulbert to speak brief- 
ly on the subject that came up before 
him today, when he had to listen to 
many eminent speakers on the question 
of a selection of the site and the estab- 
lishment of what should be, if it is to 
be worthy of New York, the finest temple 
of music and art the world over. 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT’S 
ADDRESS 


Honored guests, members of the Musi- 
cal Alliance: 

I fear very much that when Mr. 
Freund alludes to the fact that I came 
here from a sick bed, my appearance 
belies me, although I must confess that 
when I did wend my way home this 
evening I had very serious doubts 
whether I should be able to come down 
tonight, much as I wanted to make good 
on my promise to be here, as I have been 
present on each previous occasion since 
the Alliance was organized. But the 
fact is that I have been on some occa- 
sions placed in the position of the goat, 
though I do not think I played the part 
very well because I lacked the digestive 
qualities of that animal; and so today, 
after listening for so many hours to a 
mass of information which was pre- 
sented to us, I felt a little disturbed so 
far as my digestive organs were con- 
cerned when I concluded the day’s busi- 
ness at the City Hall. 

Of course, if all that had been said 
were harmonious or if it had been set 
to music, I should not have had the 
qualms that I did; but I fear that some 
of the speakers probably were much like 
myself, interested in the subject but in 
no sense able to demonstrate the fact 
by giving evidence of any appreciable 
ability as musicians. 

Let me put a few facts before you in 
connection with this proposed music and 
art center because, in the first place, 
it is a subject which I am sure appeals 
to this audience and, in the second place, 
I believe that you can give helpful con- 
sideration to its future disposition if 
you have perhaps some of the additional 
information that I shall endeavor briefly 
to impart to you. 


Choice of Site for Music and Art 
Center 


We have long since reached the stage 
where it seems there is no longer any 


controversy upon the question whether 
we should have a music and art center 
or not, but the matter now to be disposed 
of before actual construction can begin 
is the question of location. There has 
always been a prejudice against what 
is known as the encroachment upon our 
park system, and having that fact well 
in mind, the City Chamberlain, Mr. 
Berolzheimer, and the then Secretary of 
the Board of Estimate and now As- 
sistant to the Mayor, Mr. Haag, who 
constitute the committee appointed by 
the Mayor for that purpose, having this 
very prejudice in mind, endeavored to 
select two incomparable sites which they 
felt would be available for the purpose 
of this center. 

It was found upon investigation that 
the cost of this property would be some- 
where in the neighborhood of twenty 
millions of dollars as against a proposed 
cost of fifteen million dollars for the 
erection of the buildings after the 
property had been acquired. 

Now, there are a great many people 
who feel that New York is a rich city 
and there is nothing which the city 
should not fail to undertake if it meets 
with general approval of the particular 
purpose to which it is to be devoted; 
but, on the other hand, we must give 
consideration to the fact that we are 
governed by a constitution and laws and, 
except in matters where we feel that 
they are an infringement upon personal 
liberty, we generally have to obey them. 


Claims of Schools and Subways 


The city of New York has now sixty 
million dollars available out of the debt 
limit which can be devoted to permanent 
public betterments. It has already 
adopted two subway plans that will cost 
approximately sixty-six million dollars. 
There will be fifty million dollars more 
available on the first of March. 

We have to provide a great many more 
public schools, the sites for which have 
been selected and the plans are now in 
course of preparation. These schools 
cost about seven hundred thousand 
dollars each. There are ninety-six sites 
before the Board and you can realize 
the extent to which we have got to 
conserve the means not required for 
transit in order that we can carry for- 
ward this public school building pro- 
gram. 

Consequently, it became apparent at 
once that if we were to have a music and 
art center, the matter of twenty million 
dollars was of considerable concern and 
unless someone came forward and placed 
the money upon the table it was im- 
portant for the city to undertake to 
find a location that we wouldn’t have to 
pay for at all. 

Before Central Park was thought of 
the city acquired some property there, 
and then, when the park was acquired, 
right in the heart of the property taken 
for that purpose wassthe reservoir. But 
this reservoir has never been city 
property, so the Commissioner of the 
Department of Water Supply said that 
this reservoir for the purposes of his 
department had outlived its usefulness 
and could be turned over to the sinking 
fund commission for such disposition as 
it might care to make of it. 


Most Central Site for Four Boroughs 


The proposal from the Mayor and 
the members of the Board of Estimate 
was that so much of this reservoir as 
might be necessary for that purpose 
should be utilized and selected as a site 
for this music and art center, and then 
a proposal was made that instead of 
putting it up in the center of the park 
on the reservoir, that five acres at 
Fifty-ninth Street and Seventh Avenue 
should be utilized for the art center and 
that the entire thirty-seven acres in 
the reservoir should be turned over to 
the park to make up for the five acres 
to be taken for that purpose. 

You have a West Side subway with 
stations at Fifty-ninth Street. There is 
a line that runs to 104th Street in the 
Bronx. There is another line going to 
the Bronx on Lexington Avenue, a line 
coming from Queens through Sixtieth 
Street; and, of course, both the West 
Side and the East Side lines for the 
intercommunication with the Borough of 
Brooklyn, so that you can see readily 
that the location of this art center at 
Fifty-ninth Street and Seventh Avenue 
is about as central to the four boroughs 
as it is possible to find anywhere in the 
city. 

One of the gentlemen who came be- 
fore the board in opposition to this plan 
said that we must realize that parks are 
there for three purposes, rest, recreation 
and amusement, and therefore, he 
opposed the selection of this site for a 
music and art center. 


I asked him if he didn’t feel that a 
music and art center would provide rest, 
recreation and amusement. 

“Yes,” he said, “of course it does, but 
it provides something else that is illegal 
in the park.” , 

“What is that?’ said I, and he said, 
“Education.” : 

“Well,” said I, “the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art certainly provides edu- 
cation and it ought to be removed in- 
stantly because it is there illegally.” 

He said, “the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art is not an educational institution. 
No one needs education in order to 
appreciate the beauties on exhibition in 
that institution.” 


Proposed Location Now Neglected 


I am not going to attempt to regale 
you with the arguments that were pre- 
sented for and against this location for 
a music and art center, but if you pass 
there any time during the day you won’t 
see at any time more than eight or ten 
people enjoying the use of it. If you 
put the art center there you will not 
only provide the opportunity for twenty- 
five to thirty thousand people to enjoy 
it in place of the eight or ten, but 
through the use of the radio, you will 
make the Central Park of New York, 
not only the Central Park of New York, 
nor the Central Park of the State of 
New York, but the Central Park of the 
United States of America. 

If this park is intended to provide 
rest, recreation and amusement, then 
certainly five acres of it can well be 
spared for the purpose of affording 
recreation and amusement, entertain- 
ment and education to the largest num- 
ber of people that any part of any park 
in New York or any other part of the 
country can be put to, by locating the 
music and art center in this site. 

I take the means of being here in a 
spirit of gratitude in a measure to 
recompense Mr. Freund not alone for 
his kindness to me but as an encourage- 
ment to him to carry on the magnificent 
work that he is doing in the cause of 
music and art for the benefit of the 
people of America. (Applause). 

The president said: 

To vary the character of these pro- 
ceedings and to bring into it that philo- 
sophic seriousness which is necessary, 
I am now going to call upon a gentleman 
that you may have heard of but never 
have seen for the reason that he came 
out of the wilderness in New York and 
managed to start a movement that was 
historic. I allude to my good friend, 
Fortune Gallo, the only man I under- 
stand who ever made traveling opera 
companies pay in America. 


FORTUNE GALLO’S ADDRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen, friends: 

I really did not come here prepared 
to be called upon to make a speech. It 
is not one of my accomplishments, but at 
any rate, a great many of you thought 
I was a great singer—a tenor or a bari- 
tone—but that is not in my line. I am 
not a good musician, will never be one, 
but I presume it is all in my favor as 
it makes it easier for me to handle my 
temperamental song-birds. 

It is very kind of Mr. Freund to say 
such rice things about me, and that I 
am about the only man who ever inade 
opera pay. I really believe that there 
have been others. I know that some of 
the great impresarios of the past and 
a great many of the present ones are 
supposed to be rich, with much more 
money than I have. However, I can 
say this, that so far as I am concerned, 
I have been making my living with 
opera. I am not a rich man, but I have 
been able to keep going nicely, pay the 
salaries and carry on the modest work 
that I started to do fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. 

The credit for this, however, doesn’t 
belong entirely to me. Most of this be- 
longs to such people as Mr. Freund, as 
Mr. Weber and to you all, because with- 
out propaganda, without good words, 
without good musicians, I wouldn’t be 
able to do the work which I am trying 
to do. 

Mr. Weber and I are old friends. I 
had the pleasure of meeting him about 
twenty years ago. We had a lot of 
fights. As usual, he won, because he 
was right. 


Old Days in St. Louis 


In 1903, twenty years ago, in the city 
of St. Louis, I had a band. We came 
from Europe, most of us. Music was 
not so well known. Mr. Weber called 
on us because we were working in a 
park under union prices. At that time, 
wken we were asked we all told our 
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story and told it right. We had an 
attorney there and he had a com- 
missioner and all these people made us 
take the oath. I am one of the boys, I 
am sorry, to say, who was compelled not 
to tell the truth. We were all strangers 
there working to make a living. We 
were paid something like eighteen dol- 
lars a week and the only way we could 
secure work was by doing the best we 
could and accepting park engagements. 
In other words, to use the term of the 
theater, we were “wildcatting”—we did 
not know where we were going the next 
day. We were travelling like gipsies. 

However, Mr. Weber left us stranded 
in Los Angeles. The next morning I 
called on him and said that we were 
willing to tell the truth and that we 
a abide by the laws of the Federa- 
ion. 

This we did, at least I did, and my or- 
ganization did, and ever since I think 
Mr. Weber will tell you that he never 
heard any complaints against me, and 
to use his own words, I was doing very 
nicely and he was proud of what I was 
doing. 

I heard a little remark made by -Mr. 
Freund about the musicians getting ac- 
quainted with the ladies and the next 
day a new symphony orchestra springs 
up. However, nobody ever started an 
opera company for me. They all come 
and they all want to sing—some of them 
want to sing free. 


A Musician Who Voted 


Now I also would like to call to your 
attention the fact that I believe Mr. 
Freund told us that we should all vote 
and maybe this has been one of the things 
that served me in making my success. I 
was born on the other side, but I did 
vote, and voted for Bryan in 1900. I 
believe we all made mistakes at the time, 
but with due respects to our good friends 
here who belong to the same party, I 
can justify myself that I did not con- 
tinue to vote for the samé party. 

As far as the opera work is concerned, 
I can say that this is going from good 
to better. I find that the business is 
always improving, and that is the way I 
can tell things. I find that music now is 
appreciated all over the country. Every- 
body seems to patronize artists, pianists, 
violinists, music teachers. orchestras and 
opera. I can also say it is doing the 
same thing with drama. I am a pretty 
good judge, because I was notified that 
Madam Duse, whom I have now under 
my management, who opens in Indian- 
apolis tonight. was all sold out. We 
ought to look forward to better things. 

Most of this is due, as I say, to you, 
to the newspapers, the musical journals 
and the artists who carry it on for us. 
(Applause.) 

In a humorous manner the president 
introduced the next speaker, Hans 
Schneider. who had come to the meet- 
ing from Providence, R. I. 


HANS SCHNEIDER’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Schneider said: 

I do not know anything about music 
in New York, but only get here once in a 
while. I take un MusicAL AMERICA and 
I see advertised the Master School of 
this and the Master School of that, and 
finally I come to the conclusion that New 
York is some musical Parnassus, where 
nobody dwells in the musical line but 
masters. Then I get scared. I do not 
look much like a musician. I ysed to 
when I was in a conservatory in the old 
days, when everybody talked more about 
music than they knew. 

But speaking of masters, I consider a 
man a master who starts out in a field 
all by himself, on something entirely 
new, and creates a following which will 
last long after he has departed. and in 
spite of all the master schools in violin 
and singing and piano, I think there is 
only one master in New York. and that is 
our dear old friend, John C. Freund. Of 
course, vou have the wonderful privilege 
to be with him more than I can, but I 
am sure that as one speaker said before, 
that the coming generation, whenever 
music is mentioned, will always remem- 
ber John C. Freund as the best and 
truest “Freund’—if I may be allowed 
to make that pun—of music in the United 
States. (Applause.) 


What the Pioneers Had to Face 


Before introducing the next speaker 
the vresident said: 

“Our friend Schneider’ represents 
something more than perhaps the dull 
humor with which I introduced him con- 
veyed to you. He has worked for years 
in Providence, where he is not only 
known but beloved, where he is looked 
upon as a man who is an honor to his 
city. But he is more than that: he rep- 








resents, my friends, the hard-working, 
studious, self-sacrificing musician, who 
came to us when he was young. His 
name, perhaps, will not live in history, 
except through a book which he has just 
written, and which I hope to review. He 
represents those men and women who 
went all over this country and because 
of whom we enjoy so much of the best in 
music, drama and the arts. 

You do not know what it was a gen- 
eration or more ago to start a music 
school in a city where music was known 
only through some poor performances in 
the churches and chapels, and in refer- 
ring to that for a moment, let me tell 
you something so that you may know 
what has been accomplished by those 
pioneers. 

Do you know that it is only two hun- 
dred years or so ago that we had little or 
no music—no musical industries? Do you 
realize that it is not so very long ago 
that they wouldn’t allow music in the 
churches in New England? When it was 
proposed—I think they had five tunes in 
the churches then—to introduce into the 
churches a printed hymn book, some 100 
ministers signed a proclamation indig- 
nantly asserting that any such procedure 
would induce old men to profanity and 
cause young men to take to drink. 

If you can imagine that situation, you 
have a little idea what the pioneers of 
music were up against. Indeed, they still 
are in many places. In many of our 
leading universities today the young man 
who is known to play a violin or to be 
musically inclined, is looked upon as a 
sissy. t 

This perhaps will give you some idea 
of the work that was done by. Hans 
Schneider when he started in Providence. 

And now I will call upon a man and I 
shall ask you to listen to him for this 
reason, that he represents a great move- 
ment known today as “Music Week,” 
which has swept all over the country and 
which is producing results, and which 
has already received the support of the 
authorities of the governors of the states. 
This movement has enlisted hundreds of 
thousands of children in enthusiastic 
competition, memory classes, and it is 
largely concerned with bringing music 
into the factory life. In that great move- 
ment one of the first was Mr. C. M. 


Tremaine. 
C. M. TREMAINE’S ADDRESS 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Whenever I am asked to get on my 
feet, I am reminded of the story of the 
committee who were going visiting in 
an insane asylum and as they all were 
passing through the various buildings, 
one of them glancing at the clock in a 
large hall was struck by the lateness 
of the hour and he remarked to an in- 
mate, “Is that clock right?” 

The inmate said: “No, certainly not. 
If it was, it wouldn’t be here.” | 

I just want to take this occasion to 
pay tribute to John C. Freund, who if 
he had done nothing else outside of 
inaugurating a movement of this kind, 
it would just put him in a high place 
in the esteem of all the people. 

I myself happen to be director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music and so come in contact with the 
work being done throughout the country 
and I have come in contact with the 
work of the Musical Alliance. 

A great many people think that names 
are used principally as a means of 
designation, but names are given for 
the purpose of explaining and telling 
what things are and so I think that the 
name, Musical Alliance, is a wonderful 
thing. 

The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music is trying to advance the 
cause of music, but Musical Alliance is 
the bringing together of the forces in 
music to work together, and I think 
whether The Musical Alliance  ac- 
complishes much or little, the thought 
of The Musical Alliance, that the forces 
of music should work together to ad- 


vance the cause of music is a wonderful . 


conception. 


Advocates Constructive Policies 


Let us paint a picture on that wall 
of the things that are and we are all 
in that picture because it is a picture 
of things as they are. Now the reformers 
of things as they are pull out in the 
forefront of that picture all the things 
that are bad, and it is a horrible picture 
because there are a great many things 
that are wrong. The things that are 
wrong a great many brains have been 
trying to correct for years and these 
people think by the turn of the hand 
that they can change all these things. 

Now I myself pull out from that 
picture all the things that are good and 
constructive, and it is a _ beautiful 
picture. 





I know of the wonderful and powerful 
forces throughout this great country of 
ours that are working constructively 
and effectively for the advancement of 
music, and as I look at that picture of 
the constructive things we try to see 
how we can help it. 

Now all these constructive forces that 
I speak of represent you. at 

I attended a meeting at Atlantic City, 
and I was impressed by one statement 
a man made that the trouble with us 
today is that we do not like what we 
would like as strongly as we don’t like 
what we do not like, that is, our dislikes 
are more vigorous and active than our 
likés and if we are going to progress and 
accomplish something in this world, we 
must vitalize and energize the con- 
structive forces because they are.in the 
majority. It is simply that the destruc- 
tive forces are more active, but they are 
in the minority. 

You here represent the constructive 
forces and I think that if we were only 
more interested in the things that are 
said—we all approve—but what are we 
going to do about it? Do we want it or 
not? That is the question and if we 
only want it enough, there is going to 
be no trouble about a “musical Amer- 
ica.” (Applause.) 

Introducing the next speaker the presi- 
dent said: 

We have with us tonight a gentleman 
who represents the finest type of teacher, 
the teacher of experience, a man who 
can defy criticism because he can not 
only teach people how to sing but he 
can show himself how to do it with his 
own voice, I refer to the man who will 
always be held in the highest esteem by 
old operagoers, our good friend, Herbert 
Witherspoon. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON’S 
ADDRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen: 

_ We all know the old adage, that art 
is a reflection of the times in which it 
exists. That really is true of almost all 
creative mental endeavor. It is true of 
law, it is true of plans, it is true of 
many things besides merely art and it 
makes us realize why the innovator, the 
man who thinks ahead, may be mis- 
understood, but why he is of such un- 
questioned value. 

It is a great happiness to all of us 
to realize that Mr. Freund, looking 
ahead not because he was trying to re- 
flect the spirit of the times some years 
ago but because he was wise enough to 
see what was coming ahead and what 
the need would be, to start a real organi- 
zation which would make for cooperation 
and through cooperation for an improve- 
ment in that much misunderstood matter, 
the ethical attitude of one musician to 
another. I do not know whether all of 
you know what ethics are or is. 

A little Jewish boy came home one 
day to his father and he said: “Papa, 
ve had a lesson in school on etics. Vat 
is etics?” and his father said: “Jakie, 
etics is a fancy vay of treating a man 
so as to keep trade open.” 

It isn’t a bad definition, and through 
this organization and like organizations 
all over the United States, as they will 
develop, we are going to see a miracle 
wrought. 


For the Welfare of the Profession 


We have, of course, a profession ut- 
terly devoid of professional jealousy, of 
envy, of any kind of emotion except that 
of kindliness, and through the further- 
ance of the ethical standard of our pro- 
fession we are going to see those op- 
posite attributes of continual lack of 
jealousy and envy grow and grow and 
grow until we will all be really brothers 
and sisters, working for the welfare of 
the ideal of our profession. I see many 
here who have come to our shores and 
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who were born far away from our shores 
who have joined with us in our work—I 
could name lots of them that we wel- 
comed with open arms and all I believe 
today have joined together. 

I begin to feel a little like a veteran 
myself because it is a long time since 
I first began in this profession, and if 
there were time I could tell you many 
anecdotes to show you what the growth 
has been throughout this country. 

What we will do with those who do 
not want to cooperate might be illus- 
trated by the story of the Scotchman 
who went on a visit to a friend in Ire- 
land, and after he had been in Ireland 
two or three days, he said to his friend: 

Pat, engage my passage haeme. I’m 
going haeme.” 

His friend said: “Sandy, what is the 
matter with you? Don’t you like Ire- 
land?” and Sandy said: “No man, I 
dinna like it. It is cold and damp and 
full of Catholics.” And the Irishman 
said to him: “Try hell. It’s warm and 
dry and full of Protestants.” 

_That is neither a threat nor an in- 
vitation, but it may be a suggestion. 

Seriously, I think tonight we should 
all rise and give our dear old friend, 
Mr. Freund, a real rising token of our 
appreciation for starting a society and 
organization which is making for co- 
operation, not for business purposes, but 
for ethical purposes, that is going to 
drive home to the heart and soul and 
mind of every musician, that America 
stands in music for what she stands in 
every other occupation in life, ambition 
tempered by freedom and real brotherly 
and sisterly love. (Applause) 

The President said: 

_I will now call on the Baroness Von 
Klenner, president of the National Opera 
Club, who will send us home with her 
blessing. 


BARONESS VON KLENNER’S 
ADDRESS 


Members of the Alliance: 

This is indeed an anti-climax for a 
mere woman to speak after the galaxy 
of male speakers, and I feel something 
like Louise Devereaux Blake, who said 
she spoke for the silent sex, but that 
was before they carried their vote in 
their hands. We have since that time 
become speakers, and I hope Mr. Hul- 
bert will remember that in regard to 
the music and art center in the Park 
that we carry our voices with us and 
that perhaps we have a little to say in 
bringing about the decision of the 
members of the masculine sex who are 
so unfortunate as to be under our in- 
fluence. 

I represent an organization that is 
not musical. When is a musical club 
not a musical club, and the answer is 
something like the answer, “When is 
a door not a door?”—“When it is ajar.” 
We do not surround ourselves with 
musicians. When anyone comes to us 
and asks whether you have to be a 
singer to be a member of our club, we 
say “No”’—in fact we do not care about 
the singers coming in. We want the 
people who do not care for music to 
come in, because we are educating audi- 
ences. 

The optimistic president of the 
hundred and fifty thousand musicians 
he has protected, Mr. Weber, and the 
successful opera producer, Mr. Gallo, 
and Mr. Hinshaw, they are all success- 
ful, but they wouldn’t be successful if 
they wouldn’t have the audiences to pay 
the price at the door. 


Plea for Municipal Opera 


We want the municipality with the 
twenty millions or the fifty millions to 
spend to put in that municipal building, 
municipal opera, opera at fair prices, 
where they can go and hear the operas 
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well given as Mr. Gallo gives them for a 
few weeks a season, and Mr. Hinshaw, 
who doesn’t even come to New York at 
all but goes to Syracuse and Rochester. 

I am pleading for municipal opera in 
New York City, in every large city 
in the United States, and even in the 
smaller cities. We will do this through 
the women’s clubs, the greatest force in 
the United States, the people who spend 
the money, the economic spenders of 
the money which our splendid men make. 

If I had to sing a song, I would start 


a song which all of us sang in Sunday 
School, “I Want an Angel,”—not “I 
Want to be an Angel’—some wonderful 
man or woman to put up the money 
by which we can have opera at moderate 
prices in the great municipal art center 
in Central Park. I hope we will all 
work for it—musicians in unity; it looks 
like heaven, doesn’t it? The lion and 
the lamb lie down together, and this 
has been an illustration this evening. 
(Applause. ) 

The president, before declaring the 
meeting closed, announced the officers 
selected for the current year. 





HAIL BALTIMORE 
COMPOSERS” WORKS 


Stock Leads Stokowski’s Men 
as Guest—Rachmaninoff 
Heard in Recital 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 26.— “Baltimore 
Composers’ Day” was held at_ the 
Southern Hotel this afternoon, when an 
interesting program of works by local 
composers was given by the members 
of the Baltimore Music Club. A very 
large audience heard the works and ap- 
plauded the performers. A group of 
effective piano pieces, “On the Sea,” 
“Reverie” and “Song of the Wind,” by 
Katherine Lucke were well played by 
Katherine Simmerman. A Serenade for 
violin by Abram Moses, played by 
Geraldine Edgar, violinist, with Clara 
Groppel at the piano, proved suave and 
tuneful. Gustav Strube’s Romance for 
cello, played by Helene Broemer, and 
his two pieces for violin, ‘“Abend- 
glocken” and “Berceuse,” played by 
Celia Brace, with Harriet Schwartz at 
the piano, were harmonically interest- 
ing. A Sonata for ’cello by Otto Ort- 
mann, played by Helene Broemer, with 
the composer at the piano, is cast in 
serious vein with expressive treatment 
for the instruments. 

Three songs by Theodore Hemberger, 
“The Love Suit,” “Night” and “Death,” 
Franz C. Bornschein’s “Legend of 
Israel,” and a group by Carl Doering, 
“Evening Star,” “The Dove” and “Long- 
ing,” were artistically sung by Marie 
Duffy with Clara Groppel and Antoin- 
ette von Eggers Doering at the piano. 
Howard Thatcher’s “October Fancy” for 
violin and piano was played with fine 
interpretation by Vivienne Friz and 
Audrey Cordero. A brilliant “Valse- 
2 ; . 

Fantasie” for piano by Charles H. 
Bochau was played by Katherine Sim- 
merman. 

Frederick Stock, guest conductor, led 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in a concert 
at the Lyric on Jan. 23, and swayed a 
record audience with his skill and 
musicianship. A reading of Mozart’s 
Overture to “The Magic Flute” and the 
Brahms C Minor Symphony gave evi- 
dence of the sterling, authoritative com- 
mand which the guest conductor held 
over the virtuoso organization. As 
composer, Mr. Stock made his local bow 
on this occasion, when he presented his 
“Elegy,” which shows mastery of his 
medium. The Ravel “Valse” com- 
manded admiration for its ingenious use 
of modern devices. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, ap- 
peared at the Lyric before a large au- 
dience, under the management of the 
Wilson-Greene Concert Bureau on Jan. 
25. The program contained Bach’s 
English Suite, No. 2; the “Variations 
Serieuses” of Mendelssohn, the Chopin 
Nocturne in E and the C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo, Liszt’s “Funerailles,” “Rhap- 
sody “spagnole” and the Rachmaninoff 
Etudes Tableaux and a transcription of 
Moussorgsky’s Hopak. Additional num- 
bers were demanded. 

Austin Conradi, pianist, member of 
the staff of instructors at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, was the artist 
at the twelfth Peabody recital on Jan. 
25. The pianist presented a program 
of Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Debussy 
and Ravel. The audience delighted in 
the artistic interpretations and skillful 
technical control. 

A concert by the Students’ Orchestras 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 


Franz C. Bornschein, conductor, was 
given on Saturday evening, Jan. 26. 
The Elementary Orchestra played two 
minutes of Bach and Mozart, tran- 
scribed by Franz Bornschein, and an 
Allegro by Mazas. The “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony of Mozart was read in good style 
by the Junior Orchestra. Agnes Zim- 
misch, mezzo-soprano, sang with orches- 
tral accompaniment Wagner’s Traume,” 
Schumann’s “Widmung” and Grieg’s “I 
Love But Thee.” Esther Love, pianist, 
played a Chopin Prelude and Polonaise, 
adding the “Butterfly” Etude as an 
encore. The Junior Orchestra closed 
the program with Ponchielli’s “Dance 
of the Hours” from “Gioconda.” 


COMPARE DANCES, OLD AND 
NEW, IN TRENTON CONCERT 








Hagedorn’s Forces and Clarence Adler 
in Schumann Concerto—Recital 
by Kreisler 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 26.—A feature 
of the Trenton Symphony program re- 
cently at the Crescent Temple, under the 
baton of Gustav Hagedorn, was. an ar- 
rangement of Three Contrasting Dances, 
which were dated 1824, 1874 and 1924. 
Mozart’s Minuet from “Don Juan” 
served to illustrate the first period very 
effectively; a very fine interpretation of 
the “Blue Danube” Waltz, by Johann 
Strauss, illustrated the second period; 
a popular number represented the pres- 
ent-day dance. 

Three movements from the Rustic 
Wedding Symphony, by Goldmark—the 
“Bridal Song,” “Serenade” and “In the 
Garden”’—the “Mignon” Overture and 
Elgar’s “Pomp and _ Circumstance” 
March were also played. Clarence Adler, 
pianist, the assisting artist, was warmly 
applauded for his performance in Schu- 
mann’s Piano Concerto in A Minor. He 
also played a group of solos and was 
recalled many times. 

Fritz Kreisler aroused enthusiasm on 
Jan. 18 in a recital at the Crescent Tem- 
ple. Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor was 
the opening number on the program, 
which also included a Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo, Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso 
and transcriptions by Mr. Kreisler of 
Paderewski’s Melody, a Chopin Mazurka 
and other themes. Many encores were 
demanded. 

_Two new appointments to the faculty 
of the Trenton Conservatory, directed 
by William J. O’Toole, include Umberto 
Sorrentino, tenor, and David Daca, bari- 
tone. Mr. Daca gave an attractive re- 
cital of folk-songs of various nations, 
with interpretative talks, on Jan. 11 in 
the Conservatory auditorium. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Norwalk, Ohio, Hails Ninon Romaine 


NORWALK, OHIO, Jan. 26.—Ninon Ro- 
maine, pianist, with Earl William Morse, 
violinist, as assisting artist, gave the 
program in Gigler Theater on Jan. 16 
for the second concert of the series spon- 
sored by the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Norwalk. Mme. Ro- 
maine was enthusiastically applauded 
and had to give seven extra numbers. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—The monthly 
musicale of the San Antonio Musical 
Club brought forward several younger 
members in a program planned by Meta 
Hertwig. Among those who appeared 
were Pearl Johnson, soprano; Willetta 
Mae Clarke, violinist; Olga Heye and 
Jewel Uechert, pianists; Mrs. James T. 
Haile, reader; Ruth Elizabeth Herbst, 
cornet player, and a quartet comprising 
Ruth Witmer LaCroix, soprano; Irene 
Borquin, contralto; Eric Harker, tenor, 
and Howard Taylor, bass. The accom- 


panists were Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, Mary 
Howard Templeton, Catherine Clarke. 
The Tuesday Musical Violin Octet, led 
by Mrs. Edward Sachs, and _ including 
Mrs. Eugene Williams, Mrs. E. A. Du- 
bose, Mrs. Leonard Brown, Mrs. Charles 
George, Marjorie Murray, Russell 
Hughes, Corinne Worden, Leonora 
Smith, also took part in the program. 


URGE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT NOW 


Witnesses at Hearing by 
Senate Committee Support 


Sterling’s Proposal 
By A. T. Marks 


WASHINGTON, JAN. 26. — Witnesses 
both for and against the establishment 
of a federal department of education 
were heard by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor a few days ago, 
the Sterling bill for the creation of such 
a department being under discussion. 
Musical interests are affected inasmuch 
as the proposed department would con- 
trol all national activities in musical 
education. 

Dr. Charles Fleisher, associate editor 
of the New York American, urged the 
enactment of the bill. He advocated, 
however, its division into two measures, 
and the enactment at once of the part 
creating the new department. He would 
then incorporate in a separate measure 
the various details of what should come 
under the department’s jurisdiction. 

Senator Copeland of New York, a 
member of the committee, stated that he 
favored the suggestion to create the de- 
partment at once without going into the 
details of just how it should be organized 
and should function. at 

There was considerable opposition ex- 
pressed to various phases of the Sterling 
bill, principally to those provisions re- 
lating to the inclusion of welfare work 
in its scope, and it is anticipated that the 
committee will recommend that these 
features of the bill be covered in a sepa- 
rate measure which can be debated upon 
its merits. ; 

Among those who appeared in behalf 
of the measure, in addition to Dr. 
Fleisher, were Mrs. C. C. Bradford, state 
superintendent of schools of Colorado; 
Miss Charl Williams, of the National 
Education Association; A. Lincoln Fi- 
lene, of Boston, and Dr. George W. 
Strayer of Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. ; 

The bill introduced by Representative 
Tinkham of Massachusetts for the es- 
tablishment of a fine arts department 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Education. 





OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA 


Gatti’s Forces Impressive in Perform- 
ance of “Africaine” 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28.—The grandi- 
ose trappings and artful theatricalism 
of “L’Africaine” were exploited by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in the 
Academy of Music on Tuesday evening 
of last week. Except in a few features, 
the cast was identical with that heard 
here in Meyerbeer’s pretentious spec- 
The lyric merits of 
more 


tacle last season. 
the performance were, however, 
conspicuous than those of its predeces- 
sor, with particular honors going to Rose 
Ponselle, whose dramatic sincerity re- 
vitalized the cardboard figure of Selika 
and whose ripened vocal art created a 
deep impression. 

Beniamino Gigli once more proved ad- 
mirably suited to the musical demands 
of Vasco da Gama. He scored the fa- 
miliar success in his interpretation of 
the effective aria, “O Paradiso.” Mr. 
Danise was a stirring Nelusko, making 
the most of his opportunities in the 
elaborately devised “Adamastor” invo- 
cation. Queena Mario was well placed 
as Inez. Leon Rothier made the most of 
his conventional basso role, glorified in 
an earlier operatic age by Edouardo de 
Reszkeé. 

The gorgeously caparisoned, though 
musically inconsequential ballet aroused 
the large audience to enthusiasm and 
there were many curtain calls after the 
chief spectacular scene. as tee. ae 


WASHINGTON GREETS 
ITS OPERA COMPANY 


Noted Guests Add Lustre to 
“Tales of Hoffmann’— 


Enesco’s Recital 
By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 26.—The Washing- 
ton Grand Opera Company, under the 
direction of Edouard Albion, proved 
itself worthy of all the faith the guaran- 
tors have had in it since its inception 
five years ago by its splendid perform- 
ance of “Tales of Hoffmann” at the 
President Theater on the evening of Jan. 
21. The guest artists included Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, playing the part of 
the Doll and Antonia, and Ralph Errolle, 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, singing the role of Hoffmann. 
Joseph Schwarz, bass, in the triple réle 
of Dr. Miracle, Coppelius and Dapper- 
tutto, swept the capacity audience from 
its feet with remarkable singing and 
acting. 

Paolo Ananian of the Metropolitan 
sang the roles of Spalanzani and Crespel 
satisfactorily; Elizabeth Bonner, con- 
tralto, who was heard as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and in the 
role of Suzuki in the recent performance 
of “Butterfly,” sustained the difficult 
réle of Nicklausse very creditably. 
Several local artists among the principals 
included Dorothy Mansfield, soprano, 
who made her debut as Giulietta, sing- 
ing and acting well; Albert Shefferman, 
Louis Annis, George Fernstrom and 
George Cheshanovsky. 

Jacques Samassoud was the conductor. 

Too much praise cannot be given for 
the splendid way in which the orchestra 
has improved since the last performance 
of the company. Enrica Clay Dillon, 
the stage director, deserves much praise. 
The chorus performed well. The house 
was crowded, and everything indicates 
greater success in the future for the 
Washington Opera Company. 

Georges Enesco, violinist, and Helena 
Marsh, soprano, were presented in the 
third of a series of Monday Morning 
Musicales at the Hotel Hamilton on Jan. 
21, under the management of Mrs. 
Lawrence Townsend. The hall was 
crowded to overflowing by members of 
official, diplomatic and social Washing- 
ton. Mr. Enesco’s beautiful tone was 
displayed to full advantage in the Handel 
Sonata in D Major. As an encore he 
played a “Rustic Serenade” composed 
by Mrs. Townsend. Miss Marsh’s lower 
voice showed to good advantage in the 
“Divinites du Styx” by Gluck. Mr. 
Harris and Miss Grange were the ac- 
companists. 

Pablo Casals, ’cellist, was presented in 
a brilliant recital under T. Arthur 
Smith’s management, at the National 
Theater on the afternoon of Jan. 24. 
Edouard Gendron was a sympathetic 
accompanist. 

The Chaminade Glee Club recently 
elected Mme. Cecile Chaminade, the 
eminent French composer, a “‘Patroness 
of Honor.” May Brooks Ramsdell, Mary 
A. Cryder and Homer L. Kitt were made 
honorary members in appreciation of 
their interest and valuable assistance to 
the club. The organization gave a pro- 
gram for the invalid soldiers at Walter 
Reed General Hospital recently. A 
pleasing feature of the evening was the 
community singing, in which the men 
took part. 

Announcement is made of the organiz- 
ation of a new Board for the District of 
Columbia Federation of Music Clubs as 
follows: Esther Linkins, president; 
May Brooks Ramsdell, first vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Edwin N. C. Barnes, second 
vice-president; Mrs. William 8S. Corby, 
third vice-president; John Phillip Shad- 
dick, corresponding secretary; Homer L. 
Kitt, treasurer, and T. Arthur Smith, 
auditor. Mrs. Blanche M. Dalgleish ac- 
cepted the office of honorary president. 


Akron Tenor Wins Ithaca Scholarship 


AKRON, OHIO, Jan. 
Faris, a young tenor of this city, was 
awarded the master scholarship in voice 
offered by the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music in an open competition held at 
Ithaca, N. Y., on Jan. 21. Mr. Faris, 
who was the unanimous choice of the 
judges, was a pupil of Virginia Choate 
Pinner of Akron. 


26.—Clarence 
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RHYT HM: ENEMY OF THE MECHANICAL 


PEAT A 
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By IVAN NARODNY 


HYTHM is a strange phenomenon; 
for a common mind rather simple 
and plain, for a thinker and profound 
student of art obscure and mysterious. 
It has an external and an internal na- 
ture, a specified and general meaning. 
Rhythm in musical terms is a pattern 
of combined sound- and silence-values, 
whereas in general art it means a sym- 
metry of movement—a kinetic design of 
time. But by a closer observation 
rhythm becomes the vitalizing force of 
all art-values, a spirit-child of evolution. 
It seems as if rhythm is the genetic 
force of all organic bodies and consti- 
tutes all the patterns of forms, charac- 
ters and styles. It runs with a peculiar 
magic through all the micro- and macro- 
cosmic manifestations of life. The very 
term “energy” is in its ultimate essen- 


tials nothing but an accumulation of 
immeasurable micrometric rhythms, for 
if we admit that all known forces of 
nature—such as sound, light, heat, elec- 
tricity, gravity, etc.—are phenomena of 
Waves, and since waves are always 
rhythmic, then they consist of different 
measures of rhythms, yet remain basi- 
cally one and the same substance. This 
has been partly demonstrated by the late 
scientific researches, and namely, that 
the light waves become heat waves and 
sound waves light waves, etc. 

Life is rhythm and rhythm is life. 
Rain, wind and the waves of the sea are 
rhythmic, as are the motions of the cos- 
mic bodies, the days, years and stellar 


cycles. All the organic life of nature 
proceeds on a rhythmic plane: we 
breathe, walk, speak, laugh and weep 


rhythmically, our heart beats rhythmic- 
ally. The circulation of vegetating 
juices, the crystallization of minerals, 
the development of embryos and the 
growth of organic cells are rhythmic 
manifestations of a mysterious life 
spirit. The organic function of all the 
body muscles and nerve centers is a sym- 
phony of polyrhythmic powers. And 
finally, we think and feel everything 
rhythmically. Love is a rhythm of what 
we want, hatred of what we reject. 

The idea of rhythm originated with 
the science of music. Rhythm, melody 
and harmony are the same sacred trinity 
in musical art as are design, color and 
symmetry in painting. Rhythm gives 
the lasting individuality and force of 
character to a composition and lifts it 
into the class of art works. Art with- 
out rhythm is void of beauty. An ac- 
celerando or ritardando in contrast to 
the normal tempo changes the whole 
character of a composition. It is only 
through the difference of rhythm that a 
melody may become a piece of dance 
music, a love song or hymn. The in- 
finite variety of time-breaks and dura- 
tion are more vital in a musical com- 
position than the tonal values, nuances 
of intensity or difference of pitch. 
Rhythm changes the whole structure of 
tone form, and the art of counterpoint 
is in actuality nothing but a display of 
rhythmic values against the melodic and 
harmonic elements of a tone structure. 
If we admit that sound is a horizontal 
movement, then rhythm is a perpendicu- 
lar force like lightning. While the one 
is the soil, the other is the vitalizing 
force. A rest in music is simply a cessa- 
tion of the sound—a period of silence, 
which marks the boundary lines of 
rhythm. Silence in music is just as im- 
portant as sound—although the modern 
musicians are trying to annihilate si- 
lence in sound, imagining that harmonic 
tricks are more important than rhythmic 
idiosyncrasies. It is a proof of how little 
our contemporary composers think of the 
importance of rhythm. 


Lack of Rhythm Fatal 


The lack of appropriate rhythm makes 
musical composition noisy and stale, as 
the lack of kinetic symmetry makes a 
painting dead and wooden. Since life is 
a manifestation of various rhythms, 
thus is art. But those are natural, spon- 
taneous rhythms—time-beats of the posi- 
tive life-forces like our love. James 
Schelley writes aptly of this: “Rhythm 
is to intuition, emotion and esthetics 
what scientific order and logic.are to the 
intellect. One of the essential qualities 
—if not the essential quality—of rhythm 
is its power of conveying the presence 
of life. Mechanical order, on the other 
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hand, is objective and impersonal... . 
Time passes and is scientifically recorded 
by the mechanical oscillations of the pen- 
dulum. And yet for some of us time 
‘ambles withal,’ for others he ‘trots and 
gallops withal,’ for others again, he 
‘stands still withal.’” To this Jaques- 
Dalcroze adds aptly: “It would seem 
that rhythm imprints a definite charac- 
ter on the speculations of thought, 
moulding their form of impression and 
dictating the language suitable for re- 
vealing the fundamental principles of 
sensorial life and transplanting them 
into the realm of emotion. It would 
seem, moreover, that by virtue of some 
secret mechanism not yet defined by 
psycho-physiologists, the mind possesses 
the power of choosing from among all 
the motor sensations of the individual 
those most congenial for transfiguration 
into durable impressions and definitely 
rhythmic images.” 

Since all energies of nature—objective 
and subjective—are time-beats in space- 
terms, relativity values of the two ele- 
mental dimensions, it is comprehensive 
that beauty stands in the same propor- 
tion to life as symmetry stands to 
rhythm: products of one and the same 
relativity law. It is strange when we 
come to analyze the mechanical time- 
beats, metric noises and silences, with 
mechanical scales of space, we find them 
hoth dead bodies with dead souls and we 
soon become bored of their effects upon 
our minds; in other words, they lack 
esthetic elements. This can be simply 
explained by the fact that our soul is a 
living “body,” a compound of positive 
rhythms, whereas a mechanical object is 
a dead body, composed of negative 
rhythms. Meter, for instance, is a me- 
chanical part of an art form, and as such 
becomes disagreeable in the long run. 
Meter for a short period where it is 
required to contrast the spontaneous ex- 
pressions is an interesting expedient of 
which Jaques-Dalcroze says appropriate- 
ly: “Meter, an intellectual expedient, 
regulates mechanically the succession 
and order of vital elements and their 
combinations, while rhythm measures 
the integrity of the essential principles 
of life. Meter involves ratiocination, 
rhythm depends on intuition. The metri- 
cal regulation of the continuous move- 
ments constituting a rhythm should not 
be permitted to compromise the nature 
and quality of those movements.” Our 
latest art and music are more metrical 
than they are rhythmic; that is the rea- 
son of their artificiality. 

While nature and life proceed on a 
rhythmic plane, we are making our 
urban civilization a mechanical, un- 
rhythmic phenomenon. Like our life, 
thus our arts are mostly calculated sten- 
cils, metric motions and stops. We are 


being carried away by the mechanical 
devices, the monsters which we built as 
timely expedients, toys to pass our time 
and be comfortable. A composer, musi- 
cian, poet or painter acquires a success- 
ful pattern—a recipe—so to say, a pure 
technical device, and this he exploits 
and re-exploits until it pays. How many 
of our successful talents have not ruined 
their ultimate genius on this fata mor- 
gana of our age? O. Henry, Jack Lon- 
don, Reginald De Koven, Kipling, Maxim 
Gorki and others at the end ruined their 
creative faculties by adopting stencils 
instead of employing the rhythmic qual- 
ities. We imitate too much our motor 
‘ars, our wheels, engine puffs, gramo- 
phones, regularity of the devices, pat- 
ented novelties and the rattle of the 
machines. We think in metric and not 
in rhythmic lines, and we do things 
metrically and not rhythmically; that is 
evidently the curse of our age. 

Since rhythm is an element of life and 
beauty, it is essential that we pay a 
greater attention to its esoteric nature. 
As a spontaneous design of time it dif- 
fers in different energies and_ bodies. 
The rhythmic peculiarity of the heart 
beats of one individual is different from 
another’s, as is his breathing, talk, ges- 
tures, thinking and emotional expres- 
sions. We can say that every individual 
has his specific rhythms, which at the 
end shape his character. A sum of the 
various physiological and psychological 
rhythms constitutes the personality of a 
man. In proportion to his physical 
rhythms develop the spiritual; in other 
words, those subjective qualities which 
we term as emotions, intellect, etc., 
which finally give birth to our likes and 
dislikes. What we like is usually some- 
thing that harmonizes with our indi- 
vidual rhythm, and what we dislike is a 
rhythmic disharmony between our ego 
and the perceived sensation. The law of 
rhythmic relativity constitutes at the 
end our individual taste of beauty. We 
call something beautiful that is physio- 
logically and psychologically related to 
individual rhythm. A picture is 





our 
beautiful when its optical rhythmic vl- 
brations coincide with our individual 


soul-rhythms. In the same way we call 
a composition, a song or play ‘beautiful 
when its phonetic rhythms relate to 
something alive in our inner selves. 
Beauty is the spiritual focus brought 
about by reciprocity of the objective and 
the subjective rhythms. 


Changing the Rhythmic Nature 


Man has the peculiar privilege to 
change and develop. his_ individual 
rhythmic nature to quite a considerable 
degree by means of training and learn- 
ing. Thus we can see how soldiers are 
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mechanized in certain rhythmic func- 
tions, as, for instance, in marching to 
a certain measure, in thinking to certain 
discipline and in feeling most keenly 
certain emotions while ignoring others. 
In the same way the pupils are trained 
in the schools to acquire certain educa- 
tion, manners, style and tone. The 
ballet dancers learn and train to mecha- 
nize certain rhythmic movements of 
their muscles, which may become sten- 
cils instead of deliberate designs. The 
modern artists and musicians train 
themselves in the technique of their arts, 
which means a process of mechanization 
—fossilization of rhythm into metric 
figures. A vast majority of our modern 
creations are metric intricacies, compli- 
cated and clever, but void of elemental 
force. Rhythm is always something liv- 
ing and spontaneous, the very reverse of 
a mechanical measure. 

Great works of art have the magic 
power to last and inspire, as they are 
rhythmic expressions of an ideal life, the 
life to come. Folk arts are the most 
illuminating examples in this respect, 
as with their utter melodic and chro- 
matic simplicity they have a rhythmic 
potentiality which vitalizes their beauty. 
They are far from being mechanical. 
Their metric quality is inferior to the 
rhythmic individuality. It is true, much 
of our life depends upon the mechanical 
skill, the specialization in one particular 
field of thought, emotion or action, which 
in our industrial era has become a curse 
of everything. We let our technique, 
our specialization carry us away from 
the right road of intellectual evolution. 
We have no longer rhythm; we have 
either noises, mechanical measures or 
hysteric jerks of disrupted energies. 
For that reason our taste has grown 
stale, our emotions fossilized and our 
mind an echo of our inch-sticks, pounds, 
miles or hours. We think and feel in 
measures, therefore it is only natural 
that our beauty becomes a too much 
measured thing, an object of the market 
and factory. 

History, allegorically speaking, is a 
rhythmic movement of human destinies. 
The periods of various tastes and views 
are like the waves of a huge spiritual 
ocean. There was the immaculate classic 
era, followed by the exotic Byzantine, 
the serene Gothic and delicate Renais- 
sance periods. While the ancient 
rhythms, until to the Gothic masters, 
were utterances of free nature, full of 
sunlight and rugged rural feeling, those 
of the Renaissance, Baroque and our 
impressionistic times are beats of timid- 
ity, artificial light, salon atmosphere, 
rouge and perfume. The rhythm of the 
ancient and Gothic periods was the 
yearning of a primitive soul for the in- 
finite—God. Music of this era was pre- 
dominantly vocal and direct, whereas 
the later phases begin to manifest in- 
strumental tendencies over the vocal, 
delicate shades and harmonic nuances 
taking the place of direct nature 
rhythms. The development has culmi- 
nated into a predominantly urban 
rhythm—an echo of the street instead of 
forests and fields, as it was in the past. 

Rhythms in Two Forms of Art 

There is a charm even in the street, 
if its life is echoed artfully, as it is in 
nature, in another way. It is rather 
strange that the rhythmic peculiarities 
of nature and street become beautiful 
when they meet in their proper scale. 
As an illustration of esthetic rhythmic 
relativity between the art of painting 
and that of music, I wish to point out a 
composition by Emerson Whithorne, the 
“New York Days and Nights,” echoing 
the unrhythmic rhythm of our modern 
street, and a painting by Robert W. 
Chanler, “The Giraffes,’ echoing nature 
in its full elemental majesty. Both are 
interesting rhythmic specimens of their 
specific spheres; the one beating with 
the rhythm of its artificiality and noise, 
the other with that of the majesty and 
grandeur of nature. Both are master- 
pieces in themselves, appropriate to 
speak for their subject matter. 

If Whithorne had tried to ennoble his 
street and take it seriously, his work 
would be a mediocrity in the same way 
as if Chanler had tried to embellish the 
effects of his giraffes in a pompous 
Renaissance style. For Chanler, music 
became the leitmotif of his painting; he 
executed it under the influence of Bach’s 
Fugues; and.thus Whithorne composed 
his “New York Days and Nights” in a 
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PROPOSE BUILDING FOR 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 


Bill Introduced in House Includes Pro- 
vision for Center to Be Erected 
in District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—The 
formation of a commission to consider 
the proposa! for a central building of art 
and industry to be erected in the District 
of Columbia, at a cost of about $1,000,- 
000, is provided for in a joint resolution 
introduced in the House by Chairman 
Langley, of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and re- 
ferred to that committee. The resolu- 


tion is similar in many respects to that 
introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress. 

The measure cites that the American 
Arts and Industries Association pro- 
poses to create a national art center for 
applied and industrial arts to encourage, 
organize and develop American art and 
industry to “higher standards of quality 
for supremacy in world trade.” 

Chairman Langley says that this as- 
sociation has expressed a desire to es- 
tablish this center in the national capi- 
tal, because of the national, industrial, 
artistic and patriotic significance of such 
a center. The association contemplates 
the erection of a building, and is desirous 
that it should harmonize with the public 
buildings program of the District of 
Columbia. 

The Langley resolution proposes that 
a commission be created consisting of 
two members of the Senate, appointed 
by the Vice-President, two members of 
the House, appointed by the Speaker, 
and four additional members to be se- 
lected by the President, who shall repre- 
sent the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and the public. This commis- 
sion would consider the proposal of the 
American Arts and Industries Associa- 
tion, and report with such endorsement 
and recommendations as are deemed 
advisable. A. T. MARKS. 


The Mystery of Rhythm 
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pictorial rhythm by taking the street as 
his model. In this way the rhythm of a 
painter and that of a composer meet; 
the one in sound, the other in light. 
Both works are true utterances of their 
contrasting themes: city versus the 
country. Both are graphic illustrations 
of our modern rush and push. Chanler’s 
painting is a retrospective satire, Whit- 
horne’s music an introspective irony of 
the time. But both achieve the aim of 
their endeavors by means of rhythms, 
and only by rhythms. 





Wheeling Welcomes Rosenthal 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 26.—The 
fifty-third concert given in this city un- 
der the auspices of the University Club 


brought Moriz Rosenthal to this city for 
the first time. The artist thoroughly 
delighted an audience that filled the 
Court Theater. He gave a program in- 
cluding Beethoven’s “Appassionata” So- 
nata, Schumann’s “Carnaval,” a group 
of Chopin numbers and his own varia- 
tions on Johann Strauss’ melodies and 
added several encores in response to in- 
sistent demands. EDWIN F. STECKEL. 


Arnold Volpe’s Daughter Engaged 


Mrs. Arnold Volpe, wife of Arnold 
Volpe, director of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory of Music, has announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Eleanor 
Volpe, to Morris Dreyfuss, son of Mrs. 
David Benjamin of Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. Volpe is on a short visit to friends 
and relatives in New York. 





American Students to Sail for Study in 
Paris Normal School 


The arrangements made by Berthe 
Bert of the French Bureau for a group 
of students of the David Mannes Music 
School to go to Paris in April for a two 


months’ period of study under Alfred 
Cortot at the Ecole Normale de Musique, 
have been extended to admit other 
American students and those other than 
pianists. The nucleus of the Mannes 
School group will be the recipients of 
the Walter Scott Foundation Scholar- 
ships, who will be selected at a hearing 
on Feb. 4. Besides Mr. Cortot, the 
faculty will also include Jacques Thi- 
baud, Georges Eneseo, Lucien Caplet, 








Hinshaw Engages Well-Known Artists for Figaro” 
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Hinshaw’s “Marriage of Figaro” Company, Which Will Tour Country Next Season. 


5 i ARBRE te 8 ihe We 


Left to Right: Ralph Brainard, “Don Basilio”; 


Clytie Hine, “Countess”; Editha Fleischer, “Susanna”; Pavel Ludikar, “Figaro”; Alfredo Valenti, “Count”; Celia Turrill, “Cheru- 


bino”; Herman Gelhausen, “Bartolo” 


HERE can be no doubt about the 
quality of William Wade Hinshaw’s 
presentation of Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro” next season, since he has 


chosen singers who are not only familiar 
with the score, but also several who have 
been acclaimed on two continents in this 
classic work. The réle of Susanna will 
be taken by Editha Fleischer, who sang 
the part several times in this country 
with the Wagnerian Opera Company and 
who was heard at the last Salzburg 
Festival in a presentation that was pre- 
pared under direction of Lilli Lehmann. 
Since her arrival in America two years 
ago, Miss Fleischer has acquired an ex- 
cellent command of English and intends 


to make her home in America. Clytie 
Hine, an Australian singer, will sing 
the part of the Countess, a rdle which 
she has sung many times at Covent 
Garden, London, and in Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s Mozart Festivals in London 
and in the provinces. Miss Hine is the 
wife of John Mundy, who will be solo 
’cellist with the chamber orchestra. 
Other artists who have been heard in 
important réles at Covent Garden are 
Celia Turrill, who will be the Cherubino, 
and Alfredo Valenti, who will take the 
part of the Count. Both artists have 
appeared in their respective parts under 
Sir Thomas and have been heard “in 
this country in operatic rdéles. Mr. 
Valenti sang with the Century Opera 


Company under the name of Alfred 
Kaufmann and was a member of 
the Boston Opera Company. He has 
also sung in Europe, South America and 
Australia. 

Mr. Hinshaw has engaged Pavel 
Ludikar for the part of Figaro, a rdéle 
which he has enacted in many of the 
leading opera houses of the world. The 
other two members of the cast are 
Herman Gelhausen, who was with the 
“Beggar’s Opera” for two years, and 
Ralph Brainard, a member of the 
American Singers’ Society. 

Mr. Hinshaw plans to present his com- 
pany in a series of performances in New 
York next October before its departure 
on its coast to coast tour. 





Pablo Casals and Marcel Dupré. Owing 
to the low rate of exchange it is reckoned 
that the entire cost of the course, in- 
cluding transportation both ways, 
tuition and living expenses, will cost 
each student approximately $500. 





Esther Dale Sings in Binghamton, N. Y. 


Esther Dale, soprano, numbers among 
her recent engagements a recital in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on Jan. 24, in which she 
won the plaudits of both public and press 
in a program of operatic arias and 
songs. The program was under the aus- 
pices of the Knights of Columbus and 
was heard by a large audience. Im- 


portant forthcoming appearances for 
Miss Dale will be in Worcester, Mass., 
on Feb. 25, and in Middletown, Conn., 
on the following evening. She will also 
be heard before the Chaminade Club in 
Yonkers this month. 





De Gogorza on Coast to Coast Tour 


Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, is now on 
a transcontinental tour, in the course of 
which he will sing in cities of the South 
and the Far West. At the conclusion of 
these engagements, Mr. de Gogorza will 


spend some time in New York making 
new records before sailing for France to 
join his wife, Emma Eames, in Paris. 
He will return to America early in Oc- 
tober for another tour of the East and 
Middle West under the direction of 
George Engles. 


Franchetti Hailed in Toledo for Fine 
Performance of “Butterfly” 


ToLeDO, OHIO, Jan. 28.—Puccini’s 
“Butterfly” was given a fine presenta- 
tion in the Auditorium by the San Carlo 
All-Star Opera Company on the evening 
of Jan. 23. The full beauty of the score 


was brought out by Aldo Franchetti, 
who led the orchestra with precision and 
evident musical insight. The principals 
were Tamaki Miura, who enacted her 
part with sympathy and understand- 








ing; Elvira Leveroni, Graham Marr and 
Mr. Tomarchio. The Auditorium was 
crowded and the audience was exceed- 
ingly demonstrative. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS SUCCEED 








Hartford, Conn., Experiment Flourishing 
—Oratorio Society’s Program 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 29.—Sunday 
afternoon concerts in Hartford are an 
experiment this season, and are proving 
entirely successful and attracting large 
audiences. At the third of these con- 
certs, given under Robert Kellogg’s man- 
agement at the Capitol Theater on Jan. 
20, the artists were Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto, and Erika Morini, violinist. 
Erno Balogh and Blance Barbot were 
accompanists. 

The Hartford Oratorio Society of 175 
voices, Edward F. Lautvin, conductor, 
appeared in its first concert of the pres- 
ent season on Jan. 15 at Foot Guard 
Hall. Carl Busch’s “Four Winds,” play- 
ed by the Boston Festival Orchestra, was 
the feature of the program. The two 
soloists were Mary Mellish, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Richard 
Crookes, tenor. The very large audience 
was enthusiastic. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings in Marquette 


MARQUETTE, MICH., Jan. 26.—Ethe- 
lynde Smith, soprano, sang before a 
large audience in the Normal Auditor- 
ium on the evening of Jan. 21, despite 
the fact that the temperature was around 
twenty-five degrees below zero. Miss 


Smith presented a program of classics, 
French and Russian songs and a group 
of children’s songs that were unusual 
and especially appealing. Her voice is 
clear and resonant throughout an ex- 
tended range, and she was heartily ap- 
plauded. She was accompanied at the 
piano by Prof. Conway Peters, head of 
the music department of the Normal 
School. 





KREISLER IN PROVIDENCE 





Boston Symphony Gives Third Concert— 
Marcel Dupré at Brown 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Jan. 25.—Fritz 
Kreisler played here on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 20, exactly a year after his 
last concert in Providence. The violin- 


ist, who was under the local management 
of Albert M. Steinert, was greeted by an 
audience that filled the Albee Theater, 
the largest theater in New England. 
After a long program, he played several 
encores, but the audience refused to de- 
part until the lights were put out. 

Social and musical circles in Provi- 
dence assembled in Infantry Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 22, for the third 
in the series of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony. Jean Bedetti, ’cellist, was 
the soloist. The feature of the concert 
was Schubert’s Symphony in C Major. 

Through the co-operation of Brown 
University and the Chopin Musical Club, 
of which Mrs. Edgar J. Lownes is presi- 
dent, Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre 
Dame de Paris, was heard in recital in 
Sayles Memorial Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning, Jan. 26. 

An exchange program between the 
Chopin Club of Providence and the 
Chromatic Club of Boston was given at 
the Copley-Plaza on Jan. 22. 

Lucy Marsh, soprano; Bertha Wood- 
ward, pianist; Amy Ward Durfee, con- 
tralto, and George Jordan, violinist, all 
of this city, scored a distinct success. 

The three other large clubs of Provi- 
dence, the Monday Morning Musical, of 
which Mrs. Harold J. Gross is president; 
the MacDowell, Helen Bissell Pettis, 
president, and the Chaminade, Mrs. Dex- 
ter T. Knight, president, each held fort- 
nightly musicals during the week with 
excellent programs. 

H. BISSELL PETTIS. 





The Belgian Ambassador gave a din- 
ner at the Hotel Embassy, New York, 
in honor of Jean Gerardy, ’cellist, on the 
evening of Jan. 23. Mr. Gerardy played 
at the White House in Washington on 
Jan. 24, and was heard in a public con- 
cert on Jan. 28. 
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